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*Jovi^ ^0° die Februarii, 1861,- 

Ordered, That a Select <ion)mittee be appointed to consider the 
LcTjjij/f Partnership, and the expediency of facilitating the Limitation 
of Liability, with*a view to cncouiagc useful Enterprise and the addi¬ 
tional En"! ploy me lit d¥ iJiboiir. 


Miirtis, 26° die Mariii, 1851. 


Committee nominated, of— 


Mr.Labouchere. 

Mr. Slancy. 

Mr. Cobdei!. 
iMr. Sot heron. 

Mr. Ewait. 

Mr. Heald. 
i\! r. .John Ellis. 

Mr. .John Ahel Smilli. 


Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Morris. 

M r.Chichester Eoi tescuc. 
Mr. Glyn. 

Mr.Tufnell. 

Mr. Taljon [''gerton. 

Mr. Roebuck. 


Ordered, That the Committee liave power to send for Perfons, 
Papers, and ifeenrds. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of tlic Committee. 


Veneris, 11 ° die Aprilis, 1851 . 

•v __ 

Ordered, That Mr. Aiideison !)c discliarged from further attend¬ 
ance, and Mr. IMkingtoii be added. • 

Marlis, 17 ° die Jwiii, 1851 .^ 

Ordered, That Mr. Roebuek and Mr. Tufncll be diseb.-n^ed flora 
further tillendatioc, and Mr. William Evans and Mr, VVrightsou be 
added. ' « • 

m ... - 

dlartis, 8 ° die Julii, 1851 . 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report Observations 
and Minutes cf Evidence to The House. 


THE REPORT - • ..p. iii 

PROCEF.0INCS OF THE COMMITTEE - - p. x 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - • - - - p. i 

^APPENDIX - - .p. 159 

INDEX .p. 175 




R E P O R '1'. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE afipoiuted to consider the 
Law of Partnership, and the Expediency of facilitating 
the Limitation of Liability with a view to encourage useful 
Enterprise and^tlie additional Employment of Labour; 
and who were empowered to JLieport the Minutes of 
Evidence taken* before tlieni to House;— Have coil- 

sidftved the Matter to them referred, and agreed to the 
following REPORT: 

T he subject referred to Yous Committee is one of great 
and increasing interest. On account of its wide relar m 
tions to large classes of society, Your Committee hirt'c thought 
it incumbent to proceed with caution, and to weigh care- . 
fully the arguments and evidence/adduced before tJiera, • 
urging alterations in the law. 

The Committee of last Session, on Ini'estments of the ’ 
middle and working classes, partially investigated the ques¬ 
tion now referred to Your Committee, but ga^'c no opinion 
upon it. Their Report contained two recommendations of 
great consequence to large classes : * 

1st. That Charters of L/miU;d Liabdity, for useful under¬ 
takings, should be granted by the Crotvu with due caution, 
but at a far more reasonable cost. 

2dly. That where severaldndustrious men work together, 
with a sniall capital, the law should provide a remedy against 
fraud on the part of any dishonest partner, and a summary/, 
mode of enforcing the rules agreed to for mutual govern¬ 
ment. »’ 

In entering more closely on the consideration of the 
subject referred to ftiem, Your. Committee woMd adopt a 
few lines from a former Report, and say— 

“.That the great change in the social position of multi- 
509* a 2 tudes» 



IV REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

tildes, arising from the growth of large towns and crowded 
districts, renders it«more necessary that corresponding- 
changes in the law should, take place, both to improve their 
condition and contentment, and to give additional facilities 
to irtVestments cf the capital which their industry and enter- 
prize is ‘Constantl)* cseating and augmenting.” 

Your Committee would also add, in the words of their 
predecessors, “ That they doubt not ultimate benefit will 
ensue from any measures which the Legislature may be 
enabled to devise for simplifying the operatibn of the law 
and unfettering the energies of trade.” * 

Your Committee also desire jto rectord their conviction 
that df it be desired to promote assoefation among the 
humbler classes for objects of mutual benefit, no measure 
will tend more directly to this end than one which will give 
a cheap and ready means of settling disputes of the partners, 
and enforcing the rules agreed to for mutual government. 

Evidence of the increase of personal property of late years 
may be shortly stated. The Population Returns show an 
•iiicrease of the population of almost all of our largest towns 
(chiefly iiflfabited by persons dependent on personal pro- 
jjerty), at tlie rate of nearly 30 per cent, in every decennial 
period since the begiUjdng of the century to the present 
time, whilst the rural inhabitants have augmented only at 
about one-third the same proportion. 

A/eturn of 10 February 1851 ]' as to assessments to the 
property tax, shows that in Great Britain as<i general result 
the annual value is as follows : 



J814-15. 

1 

1 

j 1848. 

- 

1 

1 

£. 

£. 

Of Lands - - ' - 

Messuages, or chiefly houses, 

*39,405,000 

47,981,000 

i 

&c. in towns - - - 

Railways, gas works, and other 
property, chiefly cons'idered 

16,259,000 i 

42,314,000 

personal property - * - 

636,000 

8,885,000 

♦ 

• 

• 

The 


lltport on Investments of Middle and Working Classes, July 1850, 
t Iteiurn to the House of Commons. 
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The result in round numbers show^ that in 33 years 
since tKb peace, whilst lands in Great firitain have increased 
in value to 1848 only 8 h millions'ipi annual value, or a little 
more than five per cent., messuages (bein^ chiefly houses 
and manufactories, and warehouses in an^ near tovvns, and 
inhabited by persons depending greatly on- trade and coijLg- 
merce) have augmented in value above 26 millions in 
annual value, or about 130 per cent, in tine same period. 

Fi’om the same returns it appears that the value of rail¬ 
ways, gas works, and other property, chiefly held in shares 
as personal property, has increased above 12 fold in the 
same period. • ^ 

The same results showing, the increase of personal pro¬ 
perty, since the ^eace, in the United Kingdom, may be 
deduced from various Returns to Parliament, showing the 
increase of legacy duty to have been derived from a capital 
of 24 millions in 1816, and to have been paid on a capital 
increased to 45 millions in 1845 ; the increase of deposits 
in the saving banks, and from other undoubted sources of 
information. 

Your Committee beg to state that in addition to the 
augmentation in the amount of personal property, is to be 
remarked its great division among large classes of the com¬ 
munity, in the middle (or even the humbler) ranks of life, as 
is shown by the returns of amounts of public stock held by 
each person, and other sources of information. • 

Your Committee would observe that the course of modern 
legislation (the wisdom of which appears, in this particular, 
generally allowed) seems to have been gradually to remove 
restrictions on the power which every o^ie has in the disposal 
of his property, and' to remove those fetters on commercial 
freedom which long prevailed in this country. 

The usury laws, and varibus laws against combinations, 
have been modified or repealed. General Acts to facilitate 
the formation of Joint Stock Associations and Building 
Societies, and other important Acts tending to the same 
result, have in late years been safletioned by the Legis¬ 
lature. • 

Your Committee nbw proceed to consider whether any 
suggestions of a like nature ought to be made in reference^ 
to the law’s of partnership, and especially the unlimited 
liability of partners, as it exists at present in this country. 

509. as. % 
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« 

By the existing law, no person can advance any capital 
to any undertaking, public or private, in the profits ctf which 
he is to participate, nor tecome partner or shareholder in any 
enterprise for nrofit, witliout becoming liable to the whole 
amount of his tor|une, as expressed by a great legal autho- 
.tity, to his last shillmg and his last acre. 

Such general and'unlimited liability can be restricted 
to any given suni or slyare only by Special Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or Charter from the Crown; neither of which is 
obtained without much difficulty, expense and delay, and 
in many cases cannot be obtained at all.* 

It is contended, that howevffl: advantfigeous the law of 
unlimited liability of partners may be, as applied to the 
principal commercial, ti^insactions of this country, carried 
on by the most part by firms of few partners, that yet it 
would be of great advantage to the community to* allow 
limited liability to be extended with greater facility to the 
shareholders in many useful enterprises, often promising at 
the same time public benefit and private profit, which are 
constantly called for by the increasing population and wants 
of ou^ tow'ns and populous districts ; such as water works, 
gas works, roads, bridges, markets, piers, baths, wash-houses, 
workmen’s lodging hoiVses, reading rooms, clubs, and various 
other investments of a like nature, chiefly confined to spots 
in the immediate vicinity of the 'Subscribers. Large stores 
for Jhe sale of provisions and other necessaries in populous 
districts, and supported by the combined'capital of small 
shareholders, may be considered as belonging to the same 
kind of* enterprises. 

Your Conimittee think it would be a subject of regret 
if cautious persons,*'^of moderate capital, and esteemed for 
their intelligence and probity in their several neighbour¬ 
hoods, should be now deterred from taking part in such 
undertakings by the heavy risk of unlimited liability; yet 
such persons would in many instances be the best guides 
for their humbler and less experienced neighbours, and their 
names would afford security that the enterprise had been 
well considered, and wd^ likely to be well conducted. 

Your Committee think that it would be desirable to re¬ 
move any obstacles which may now prevent the middle and 

even 

* The cost of a Charter was shown in many cases to amount to i,ooo/.— 
“ Report on Investments in 1850.” ^ 
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even the more thriving of the working classy from taking 
shares in such investments, under th€ sanction of and con¬ 
jointly with their richer neighbour^ ; as thereby their self- 
respect is upheld, their industry and intelligence encouraged, 
and an additional motive is given to them tcf preserve order 
and respect the laws of property. • * 

Your Committee would therefore r(?commend that under 
the supervision of a competent authority, rules should be 
laid down and published for the guidance of persons apply¬ 
ing for such charters, with requisite jmecautions to prevent 
fraud; and on compliance with such rules, that charters 
should be granted. Security for compliance with such rules 
might be given and enforced at the quarter sessions, or' 
before some other local tribunal of requisite authority. 

It might, in some cases, perhaps, be advisable that the 
liability of each shareholder under the charter should be 
double the amount of his share of the capital calculated to 
be necessary for the undertaking. 

Your Committee now proceed to consider the propriety 
of permitting the introduction of partnerships, on the prin¬ 
ciple of limited liability. 

Your Committee have referred to tdie report and evidence 
given before the Commission on this subject in 1837j where 
opinions entitled to great weight, were almost equally 
divided ; in the Appendix to that Report is the outline of a 
proposed law on the subject, by Mr. Baring, a name highly 
respected in all commercial circles of the world. 

In tile Report on Joint Stock Companies in 1844,'valuable 
information on matters closely connected with this subject 
will be found; and in tile Report op. Investments, of the 
last Session, evidence bearing on this inquiry is worthy of 
perusal. 

Your Committee, considering the extent and importance 
of the proposed alteration in the law, are unwilling to pro¬ 
ceed in such a matter without the greatest caution. They 
find that the best authorities are diyided on tfie subject, and 
that it would require great care‘to devise the checks and 
safeguards against fraud, necessary to accomY)any such a 
general relaxation or^change in«the law. It seems also the 
opinion of the best-informed person^, that additional facilities 
are wanting to settle partnership disputes in accounts, and 
that some cheaper and simpler tribunal should be afforded 

509 . • a 4 than 
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V « « 

vm 

thun the costly and tedious process of application to the 
Court of Chancery.® ^ “ 

On the whole, Your Co'mmittee have come to the reso¬ 
lution, 

That the law of partnership, as at present existing, viewing 
- ^ importance in reference to the commercial character 
and rapid increase of the population and property of the 
country, requires careful and immediate revision. 

They recommend, therefore, the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission, of adequate legal and commercial knowledge, to 
consider and prepare, not only a consolidation of the existing 
laws, but also to suggest such, changes in the law as the 
altered condition of the country may require ; especial atten¬ 
tion being paid to the establishment of improved tribunals 
to decide claims by and against partners, in all partnership 
disputes; and also to the important and much controverted 
question of limited and unlimited liability of partners. 

It appears to Your Committee that the uniform tendency 
of the valuable evidence taken before them, is in favour of 
an increased stringency in bankruptcy laws, if such a relax¬ 
ation of the law of partnership should take place. 

Your Committee haying considered the difficulties attend¬ 
ing this wide subject, are further desirous of expressing 
their opinion in favour of such an.alteration of the existing 
Usury Laws as may increase the facility of persons embarkecl 
or embarking in business, to obtain increi^ed capital; an 
object which they conceive to be one of unmixed public 
advanta|:e, provided it Ije not accompanied by undeserved 
or factitious credit. 

They therefore recommend, tliat power be given to lend 
money.for periods not less than 12 months, at a rate 
of interest varying with the rate of profits in the business 
in which such money may be^ employed; the claim for 
repayment of such loans being postponed to that of all 
other creditors : That, in such case, the lender should not 
be liable beyond the sum advanced ; and that proper and 
adequate regulations be kid down to prevent fraud. 

Although,Your Committee have thought it their duty to 
confine their recommendations to thq two points set forth 
in this Report, viz.— 

1. A greater facility in granting charters, under rules 
published and enforced by the proper authorities; 


2. Ah 
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2. An easier mode of borrowing additional capital, with¬ 
out risk* to the lender beyond the tiAount* of the sum 
advanced; — . ^ 

Yet they anticipate many improvements in the laws 
bearing on the varied eiiterprizes and imp^rofements of the 
country, from the' labours of such a Commission as thej^ 
recommend; and think that a more raptured consideration 
of this most important subject will be well purchased by a 

short delay necessary for this purpose. 

* 

Your Committee would express their conviction that it 
is no less consistent with the spirit of recent legislation than 
conducive to the" public advantage, and the promotion of 
legitimate trade, td relax any restraints which may now exist 
on the free action of individuals oi* application of capital, 
due regard being paid to the importance of preventing the 
acquirement of undue or undeserved credit, or giving en¬ 
couragement to ignorant or reckless speculation. 


8 July 1851. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


, Joins, 3 ” die Aprilis, 1861 . 


Present: 

Mr. Slaiiey. Mr. Cobd< 

Mr. Ellis. ^ Mit Ewart 

Mr. J. A. Smith. ** Mr. Cliich 

Mr. Glyn. c Mr. Morri 

Mr. Slaney called to the Chair. 


Mr. Cobden. 

Mi« Ewart. 

Mr. Ciiichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Morris. 


Committee deliberate on the course oF proceeding. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Two. 

- T - -l-B-l I - .1 _ . ■ 

Martis, 8 ° die Aprilis, 1851 . 

Present; 

Mr. Slaney in j;he Chair. 


Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 
Mr. Heald. 


Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ewmt. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. J. A. Smith. 


Committee deliberate on the course of proceeding. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, 6 May, at One. 

m 

Martis, 6 ® dk'Maii, 1861 . 


Present: 

Mr. Slaney in the Chair. 


Mr. J'. A. Smith. 
Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. Ander.'On. 


Mr. Ellis. 
Me-. Heald. 
Mr. Moriis. 


Committee deliberate on the course of proceeding. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, at Two, 
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# 

Martis, 13 ® die Mali, 1 ^^. 


Present; 


Mr. Slanry in the Chaij,-. 


Mr. T. Egerton. 

Mr. Sotheron. 

Mr. Tufnell. 

.Mr. John Ellis. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore, examined. 


Mr. Jjabouchcre. 
Mr. J. A. Smith. 
JMr. C. Fortescue. 


Mr. Lioni Levi, exatnyied. 

• • [Adjourned till Tuesday. 


Martis, 20® die Mail, 1851. 


Present; 


Mr. Slaney in the Chair. 


Mr. Sotheron. 

Mr. J. A. Smith. 

Mr. John Ellis. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Mr. Heald. 

Mr. Ewart. 

John Howell, esq., examined, 

Mr. John Henry Sieber, examined. 
James,Stewart, esq., examined. 


Mr. T. Egerton. 
Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. Tulnell. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Cobden, 


[Adjourned till Thursday, at Two. 


Jovis, 22 ® die Mail, 1851 . 


Present: 


Mr. Slaney in the Chair. 


Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Morris. • 

Mr. Tatton Egerton. 

Mr. 'LSimer Townsend, examined. 


• Mr. Sotheron. 
Mr. John Ellfs. 
Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. Pilkington. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday, at Two, 
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liiaUis, 27" die Matt, 1851. 


( - ~ ' - 

Piesent: 


. Ml. Slangy in the Chair, 


Mr. J. A, Siiiuh. 
Mr. John Llhs.' 
Ml. Euan. * 

Ml. C. I'oitesciie 
Mr. Sotheion. 


Mr. Ilcalil. 

Ml. Pilkiugton. 
Ml. Moiri'-. 

Ml. T. Egciton. 


Mr. Commissioner Fuup, examined. 

Ml. Cottun, ox.iminod. 

Mr. /'. Ciiimic /i/ore//, examined. 

« [Adjouined till Tuesday next, at Two 


Martis^’^^'' die Junii, 1851. 


Pre,sent: 

Mr. Slangy in the Cha'r. 


Mr. Tufnell. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton. 
Mr, Morris. 


Mr. John Ellis. 
Mr. Pilkiugton. 
Mr. J. A. Smith. 


Mr. Hawes, examined. 

Mr. Davis, secieury of legation, American Embassy, examined. 

Fdi'm of queiies settled by the Committee, read'as follous : 

“It has been pioposed to limit the liability of paitncis to the 
a i.ountqf their respective subsciiptions in ceitain companies or part¬ 
nerships duly registered. 

“It has been thought by some nersons that suth a measure, 
properly guarded by legulaiions to pievent fraud and rash specula¬ 
tion, may assist useful investments fm- the combination of capital of 
the middle classes, and aid useful local enterprizes. 

“ It is proposed that this measure should not extend to banking, 
insurance, or other employments for capital of a veiy speculdti\e 
nature. 

“Such parineiships of limited liability, under ceitaiu rules, aie 
establishea in France, Germany, Holland, and the United States of 
America. ^ 

“ It is desired by some parlies ihat sucl^^ partnerships should be 
introduced here. 

“Your opinion is lequested on this subject, with such suggestions 
as you may think useful.’* 

[Adjourped to.Tuesday, at Two, 
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JoviSy 19 ® die Jtmii, 18 


Present: • 

Mr. Slanev in‘the Chair. 


Mr. Sothcron. 
Mr. Pilkingtoii. 
Mr. Wrightson. 
Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. T#E^ans. 
Mr. J. A. Smith. 
Mr. (jlyii. 

Mr. Morris. 


Mr. Matthew Clark, c.\amincd. 

Mr. T. C. Lielch, examined. 

Mr. E. W. Field, examined. 

Mr. Duncan, examined? • 

* [Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Two. 


Martis, 24® die Junii, 1851. 


Present: 

Mr. Slaney in the Chair. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. l^ilkington. 

Mr. Forlescue. Mr. .Tohn Ell s. 

Mr. Ileald. Mr. Wrightson. 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till* Tuesday, 1st July, at Two o'clock. 


Martis, 1 ® die JuVii 1851. 


Present: 

Mr. Slancy in the Chair. 

Mr. Wm. Evans. Mr. Heald. 

Mr. Wrightson. Mr. C. Fortescue. 

Mr. Morris. . Mr. J. Ellis. 

Mr. Filkington. Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. J. A. Smith. 

Draft of Report proposed by the Chairman, read a fiist time as 
follows: 

) 

« DRAFT OF REPORT. 

“ Your Coiriniitee recommend— 

“ 1st. That c larters of limited liability, for useful local enterprises, 
subject to ceitai i rules to be laid dovvn, should be granted at much less 
cost, and with iruch greater facility, than has hitherto been the case. 

« 2d. That 
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“ 2d. That,the lav’ of limited liability of partners, as in usage 
abroad, should, unde^" due regulations, be adopted here, but not ex¬ 
tended to banking, mining’, jnsuranc 4 , foreign trade, or other enter¬ 
prises of a like speculative or uncertain character.” 

“The subject leferred to Your Committee is one of great and 
increasing interestdo jaigc classes of the community. It bears upon 
* many enterprises within the kingdom likely to increase employment, 
foster industry, and giee additional facilities to investments of various 
amounts. On account of its wide relations to large classes of society. 
Your Committee have thought it incumbent to proceed with caution, 
to weigh carefully the arguments and evidence adduced before them, 
urging alterations in the law. 

“ The Committee of la^t Session, on investments of the middle 
and woiking classes, partially investigated'the question now referred 
to Your Committee, but gave no opinion ujion it. Their Report 
contained two recommendations of great consequence to large 
classes: , ‘ 

“ 1st, That charters of limited liability, for useful undertakings, 
should be granted by the Ciown with the gieatest caution, but at a 
far more reasonable cost. 

“ 2dly. That where several industiious men work together, with 
a small capital, directed by .managers whom they choose, the law 
should provide a remedy against fraud of any one liishonest partner, 
and a summary mode of enforcing the rules agreed to for mutual 
government. 

“ In entering more closely on the consideration of tlie subject 
referred to them, Your Committee would adopt a few lines from a 
former Report, and say— 

“ ' That the great change in the social position of multitudes, 
arisjng fiom the growth of large towns and crowded districts, renders 
it more necessary that corresponding changes in'the law should take 
place, both to improve their condition and contentment, and to give 
additioijal facilities to investments of the capital which thejr industry 
and onter|)rize is constantly creating and augmenting.’ 

“ Your Committee would also add, in the words of their predeces¬ 
sors, ‘.^Ttiat they doubt not ultimate benefit will ensue tiom any 
measures wbich the Legislature may be enabled to devise for sim¬ 
plifying the operation of the law, and unfettering the energies of 
trade.' 

“ The vast increase of personal property of late years will not re¬ 
quire any long statements. The Ropulation Retmtns show an increase 
of the population of almost all of our largest towns fchiefly inhabited 
by persons dependent on personal properly), at the late of nearly 30 
per cent, in every decennial‘period since the beginning of the century 
to the present time, whilst the rural inhabitants have augmented only 
at about one-third the same proportion. « 

“ A return of 10 February 1861 as to assessments to the moperty 
tax, shows that in Great Britain as a general result the value is as 
follows: 

“ Of 




" Messuages, or chiefly houses, &c. • 

in towns _ - - - 10,269,OuO 42,314,000 


“ Railways, gas-works, and other • 

property, chiefly considered per¬ 
sonal property - - - ,636,000 0,886,000 


" The result in round numbers shows tliat in 33 years since the 
peace, whilst lands in Great Britain have increased in value to 1848 
only 0 J millions in anpuifl valncf or a little more than five per cent., 
messuages (being chiefly liouscs and manufactories, and warehouses 
in towns, and inhabited by persons depeq'ding greatly on trade and 
commeice) have augmented in value abov^ 26 millions in annual 
value, ot;about 130 per cent, in the same period. 

“ From the same returns it appears that the value of railways, gas¬ 
works, and other property, chiefly held in shares as personal property, 
has increased above twelve fold in the same period. 

“ The same results, showing the vas^ increase of personal property 
since the peace, in the United Kingdom, may be deduced from vaiious 
Returns to Parliament, showing the increase of legacy duty to have 
been derived from a capital ol 24 millions in 1816, and to have been 
paid on a capital increased to 45 millions in 1845; the increase of 
deposits in the saving banks, and from other undoubted souices of 
information. 

Mr. Porter, one of ourl best authorities on statistical subjects, 
calculates the amount of personal properly in Great Britain to have 
nearly doubled in 30 years, and to amount in 1845 to upward* of 
2,200 millions sterling,"froin |,200 millions in 1815 . 

‘‘Your Committee beg to state, that in addition to the vast aug- 
mentation»in the amount of personal property, it is to be rwnarked 
its great division among large classes of the community, of the 
middle or even tlic humbler ranks of life, as is shown by the returns 
of amounts of public stock helcf by each person, and other sources of 
information. 

“ It must be evident that in proportion to the facilities given for 
the security and investment of property acquired by enterprise and 
industry, it is likely that a people will be enterprising and indus¬ 
trious. • I . 

“ It therefore becomes of great consequence to inquire, if there are 
any existing restrictions in the use or applj^cation of personal properly 
which can be safely removed or ijplaxed. , 

Your Committee would observe that the course of modern legis¬ 
lation (the wisdom of whj^h seems, in this particular, generally al¬ 
lowed) seems to have been gradually to remove restrictions on the 
power wbicht every one has in the disposal of his property, and to 
remove those fetters on commercial fieedoro which long prevailed in 
this country. 


“ Laws 
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“ Laws favaurin" esiablisliingjinonopolies are for the^ most part 
abolibhed. Tlie usury laws, and various laws against combinations, 
liave been repealed. Geijeral acts to facilitate tlie formation of Joint 
Stock Associations, and forBnilding Societies, and other important 
acts to admit i^e freedom of trade, have in late years been sanctioned 
by the Legislature.# 

, “ Your Committee would now proceed to consider whether any 

stiggesiions of a like nsture (arising from the great change of circum¬ 
stances and ridativg amount of personal property) ought to be recom¬ 
mended as aj)plicable to tli^j laws of partnership, and especially the 
unlimited liability of paitners, as it exists at present in this country. 

“ By the existing law, no person can advance any capital to any 
undertaking, public or piivate, in whose profits he is to participate, 
nor become partner or shareholder in any e|ileiprise for profit, with¬ 
out becoming liable to the whole anfount of hie fortune, as expressed 
by a great legal authority, to his last shilling and his last acre. 

“Such gcncial and unlimited liability can be restricted only to 
any given sum or share *by special Act of Parliament or charter from 
the Crown, neither of which is obtained without much diffigcliy, ex¬ 
pense and delay, and frequently and generally cannot be obtained at 
all.* • 


“It is argnod on one side, that this unlimited liability of persons 
becoming partners or bliarcliolders in any enlerpiise for profit tends 
to promote caution, to check rash enterprises, and to ensure business 
being conducted by solvent paitics and sufficient capital. 

“ That a salutary dread of the unlimited risk they would run keeps 
many from dangerous speculations, and renders it difficult for plau¬ 
sible men, bringing forward such schemes, to enlist victims to their 
ruin. 

“ Cn the other hand it is contended, that however advantageous 
the law of unlimited liability of partners may be, as applied to the 
principal commercial transactions of this great country, carried on by 
tlie most part by firms of few partners, that yet it would be of great 
advantage to the community to allow limited liability to be extended 
with milch greater lacility to the shareholders in many useful enter¬ 
prises, often promising at the same time public benefit and private 
profit, which are constantly called for liy the increasing numbers and 
wants of our towns and populous districts, such as waterworks, gas¬ 
works, roads, bridges, markets, piers, baths, wash-houses, workmen’s 
lodging houses, reading rooms, clubs, and various other investments 
of a like nature, chiefly confined to spots in the immediate vicinity of 
the subscribers. Large stores for the sale of provisions and oilier 
necessaries in populous districts, to check monopoly, and supported 
by the combined capital of shareholders, may be considered as belong¬ 
ing to the same kind of enterprises. 

“ Your Committee, after -considering this class of cases, cannot 
doubt that many cautious persons, of moderate capital, and much 
esteemed for their intelligence and probity ¥i their several neighbour- 

* hoods, 


* The cost of a Charter was shown to amount to 1,000/.—“ Report on Invest¬ 
ments in I860.'’ ^ 
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Ihoods, are now deterred from taking part in such undertakings by the 
heavy risk of unlimited liability which attends shapkolderef; yet such 
persons would in many instances be the best guides for their hunrbler 
and less experienced neighbours, and their names would afford ! 8 e> 
curity that the enterprise had been well consTdered, and was likely in 
its progress to be well conducted. ' • 

Your Committee think (independent of the ad^^nftige to the com¬ 
munity of such ■Enterprises being facilitated and carried out by local 
capital) it is a great benefit to enable the middle* and even the more 
thriving of the working classes to take shares in such investments, 
under the sanction and conjointly with their richer neighbours, as 
thereby their self-respect is upheld, their industry, and intelligence 
encouraged, and a great additional motive is given to them to preserve 
order and respect the laws of property. 

These views are sanctiosed by the general tenor of the evidence 
adduced; the example of^he New England States also seems worthy 
of consideration in this respect. , 

“ Under all these circumstances, Your Committee would strongly 
recommend that charter^, conferring limited liability on the share¬ 
holders, should be granted to such ent^prises as have been enume- 
ij^ted, and others of a like nature, at a small' expense and with every 
reasonabl#facility. Your Committee are of opinion that a Board or 
officer should be appointed by Government, whose duty it should be 
to see that the requisite precautions to prevent fraud and to ensure the 
honesty of the undertaking were observed; that rules should be laid 
down and published for the guidance of persons applying for such 
charters, and on their compliance with such rules, that the advantage 
of charters applicable to such enterprises of a local character and 
limited risk should be granted. Security for compliance with such 
rules might be given and enforced at the quarter sessions, or before 
some other local tribunal of adequate authority. 

** It might, in some cases, perhaps, be advisable that the liability- 
of each shareholder should be double the amount of his share of tlie 
capital calculated to be necessary for the undertaking; but this would 
not vary the principle of proposed charters. 

“ Your Cdlnmittee would observe, that it has been stated toHhem 
in evidence, that in the New England States of America, where many 
local enterprises are often carried out sucessfully by shares under 
charters of limited liability, the rules sanctioned by tlie Legislature, 
published and enforced previous to grant of any such charter, vary 
with the character of different classes of undertakings. 

** There being certain rules applicable to enterprises of a more 
certain and less speculative character, in which loss to the sub¬ 
scribers and the public is less likely to accrue, and other regulations 
. of a more stringent character, to prevent fraud and rash conduct, 
enforced previous to granting a charter to enterprises of a more 
hazardous description, perhaps some usefiu precautions might be 
derived from this experience of our Transatlantic neighbours. 

** Your Committee having thus expressed their strong opinion as 
to the policy of granting charters of limited liability, in certain cases, 
with greater facility than heretofore, now proceed to consider the 
propriety of permitting the introduction of partnerships, on the prin- 
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ciple of limited liability (as is the usage in several foreign coun¬ 
tries), eithel as a g^eral law or as applicable only to particular kinds 
of enterprise, and according to rules more or less stringent to prevent 

fraud. 

“ The chief objection made to the introduction of the law of com- 
manditOy or Ihnited liability under certain rules, appears to be, that 
frauds may be committed by undue credit being obtained by those 
who may shield themselves from responsibility by this*law. 

“ On the other hand it may be stated, that if the amounts of the 
respective partners are paid up, without the power of withdrawal for 
a certain period, and public notice be sufficiently given of these 
facts; no such false credit can be justly complained of by those who 
have notice of such limitation. The restrictions on liability by public 
notice appears analogous to that of public carriers, innkeepers, in¬ 
surers, and others, who are permitted l?y ^ch means to limit their 
responsibility. 

“ It seems also a heaVy discouragement in a great trading commu¬ 
nity, abounding with bapital, seeking investments, to say that no man 
shall supply that capital, to however limited an amount, tp.any enter¬ 
prise in which he shares the profits, without being liable to his last 
shilling and last acre. # 

The advantage of allowing partnerships of limited liability has 
been strongly insisted upon before Your (Committee, and supported 
by the evidence of many witnesses. The practice of foreign coun¬ 
tries, and the replies to questions on the subject, more especially from 
Holland and the United States of America, seems highly favourable 
to the introduction of such a law, under due regulations. 

“ It is stated, and Your Committee think with truth, that many 
capitalists retiring from business vyould often be willing to assist a 
junior partner, or deserving friend, manager, or clerk, with a limited 
amount of capital; that many valuable discoveries, often deserving of 
encouragement, and sometimes of patents, might in this way be 
brought forward; and that many combinations of moderate capitals, 
each ^limited to a certain declared amount, might tints be brought 
into play, and into useful competition with the practical monopoly 
now exercised by a comparatively small number of overgrown capi¬ 
talists. 

“ Should this be the case, many advantages might accrue to the 
public in increasing enterprise and useful competition. 

** Your Committee are unwilling, however, to recommend any alter¬ 
ation which might induce rash speculation, and with this view, in a 
desire to proceed with due caution in so important a matter, they 

n ose that the law of limited liability of partners should be allowed 
is country, under sitch rules and checks as the Legislature may 
lay down, aided by the experience derived from Holland and the 
United States, but not to be applicable to enterprises of a speculative 
nature, the probabilities of which are ^f difficult calculation, and 
which may involve many innocent persons in their failure. 

“ Your Committee therefore propose the exclusion from such privi¬ 
lege 
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lege of banking, insurance, mining, foreign ^ftisde, aftd such other 
enterprises as may be deemed of a speculative character, to be enu¬ 
merated in any legislative enactment on this subject. 

“ Your Committee have referred to tlie evidence given before the 
Commission on this subject in 1837, where opinions entitled to great 
weight were almost equally divided ; in the Appehdix to that Report 
is the outline of a proposed law on the subject by Mr. Baring, a name 
highly respected in all commercial circles of tbn world. 

In the Report on Joint Stock Companies in T844, valuable infor¬ 
mation on matters closely connected with this subject will be found; 
and in the Report on Investments, of the last Session,' evidence 
bearing on this inquiry is worthy of perusal. 

“ On referring to the valuable Evidence and Report on Joint Stock 
Companies of 1844, ygur^Hominktee would remark, that though much 
benefit was conferred on the public by the Report, yet it appears 
that the Joint Stock Companies Act, 7^8 Viet. c. 110, s. 79, how¬ 
ever valuable in some respects, has had little eifect in sufficiently 
cbeckinjg the commencement of rash speculations, as may be seen in 
the last annual return of the Joint Stock Companies, that the number 
provisjpnally registered in 1860* were 159, and of these only 67 were 
completely registered, of w hich above half were for local enterprises 
and improvements, whilst many of (hose only provisionally registered 
were of a highly speculative character. Your Committee think it 
probable, if limited liability had been permitted, that many cautious 
persons, deterred by the unlimited risk of shares in joint-stock com¬ 
panies, would have formed and carried out useful enterprises of abetter 
considered and of safer character than those thus put before the 
public. 

“ Your Committee have thus arrived at the opinion of the good 
policy of facilitating the grant of charters of limited liability for share¬ 
holders in local enterprises, and of introducing partnerships of limited 
liability for certain purposes, under due regulation. 

“ They think, on the whole, great advantages will arise from a 
relaxatiorfof the stringency of the law in these respects. Iif support 
of this opinion, they would refer to the valuable evidence taken before 
them, and to the answers to certain printed questions on the subject, 
inserted in the Appendix, derived from persons whose names and 
position will give them much weight. The replies to the questions 
circulated by a society of merchants of London last year to different 
countries, ajmear to result in the same conviction, especially the 
replies from Holland, New York and Boston, some of which are sub¬ 
joined. 

“ A very intelligent member of Your Committee, whose opinion is 
justly entitled to great weight, and wh« is opposed to any great 
change in the law of partnership, is desirous that loans to partnerships 
may he admitted, the interest on which should he regulated, by tne 

amount 
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amount of protSts, ar^fS^the claim for repayment, should be ^postponed 
to that of all other creditors of the firm. Your Committee think such 
a proposal nearly equivalent to the suggestion they make, and which 
appears to them preferable,’as being more simple in its form. 

“ On the wh6le, ^Your Committee are strongly of opinion that with 
the increasing numbas and rapid accumulation of capital in this 
teeming country, it is highly advisable to relax the present check to 
useful enterprise arising from the law of unlimited liability of all 
shareholders or partners. Without some such improvement, under 
regulations to prevent frauds Your Committee fear much capital will 
be forced-abroad into rash and unprofitable speculations, fraught with 
ruin to the shareholders and evil to all. 

“In concluding their Re[»ort, wliich thfy submit, with the Evi¬ 
dence, to The House, Your Committee would express its conviction, 
that by relaxing the fetters of trade and commercial enterprise, they 
believe the energies and latent talent of individuals may often be 
encouraged, and discoveries useful to the community assisted. They 
think the union of small capitals thus aided may often lessen inju- 
tious monopolies, and sometimes prevent local injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. That stores for the supply of necessaries to the working classes 
in populous districts at first prices and fair weights and measures, 
may be secured; and that an, additional supply of capital to enter¬ 
prises for the improvement and culture of land, now much wanted, 
may be expected. For these and other reasons detailed in their 
Report, Your Committee earnestly prci-s their recommendations on 
the consideration of The House.'' 

[Adjourned to Thursday, at Two. 


Jovis, 3 ° die Julii^ 1851 . 


Present: 


Mb. Slanky in the Chaii. 


Mr. J. A. Smith. 
Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Wrightson. 


Mr. C. Fortescue. 
Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Glyn. 


Draft Report read 2®, paragraph by paragraph; several amend¬ 
ments made. ^ 

[Adjourned to Monday, at Two. 
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Lunm^ V die Juliiy 1851. 


Present: , 

Mr. Slaney in the Cliair. 

Mr. Evans. I Mr. A^. Smith. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Soth'eron. 

' • • 

Draft Report further considered and amended.—Report, as 
mended, agreed to. 

Question, “ That the Chairman do report the same, together wilt 
the Minutes of Evidetice, to The House," put, and agreed to. 

Ordered to report. 


The Replies to the printed Queries are from the following 
parties:— 

J. Stuart Mill, Esq. 

Charles Babbage, Esq. 

E. Holroyd, Esq., Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

G. R. Porter, Esq. 

H. B. Ker, Esq. 

J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 

Lord Brougham. 

Alderman Hooper. 

Mr. H.,J. Enthoven. 

• ^ ^ m 

Mr. Van der Oudermeulen, of Amsterdam, Privy Councillor, 8cc. &c. 
W. P. Mark, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul at Malaga. 

Sir G. Rose, Master in Chancery. 
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Partis, J 3“ die Maiiy 1851. 

John George Phillimore, Esq. 

Leone Levi, Esq. -. 


Mortis^ 20“ die Mali, 1851. 

John Howell, Esq. ~ - • - - * 

Mr. Henry Sieber 

James Stewart, Esq. *. 

^ Jovis, 22 '^ die Maii^ 1851. 

Mr. Turner Townsend . - _ _ 

• 

MartiSf 27° die Maii^ 1851. 

Robert George Cecil Fane, Esq. . - - 

William Cotton, Esq. - - _ - - 

Mr. Francis Carnac Brown. 

* Martis, 3“ die Junii, 1851. 

William Hawes, Esq. - - - . - 

John Chandler Bancroft Davis, Esq. 

f 

Jovist 19° die Juniiy 1851. 

Mr. Matthew Clark - - , - 
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Mr. Edwin Wilkins Field - - - - 

Mr. John Duncan -, - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENOE. 


Mortis, 13* die Moii, f851. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton.' Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Sotheron. Mr. J. A. Smith. 

Mr. Tufnell. Mr.X). Portescue. 

Mr. John Ellis. . * 

il. A. SLANEY, Esq. in the Chair. 


John George Phillimore, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 


1. Chairman.] YOU are a Barrister ?—Yes. 

2. And Reader of Civil Laws to the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple ?—Of Civil Law and Jurisprudence. 

3. You are perhaps aware that this Committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the policy of in¬ 
troducing the law of limitation of the liability of partners,, 
under certain restrictions, into this country?—Y’es. 

4. You are aware that the law of limited liability under 
certain restrxtions prevails in the United States, in Fraftce 
and in Holland, and in some other countries ?—know that 
it prevails particulary in France, and Livingstone has taken 
great pains to insert it in the Code of Louisiana. 

5. What is your opinion as to the policy of introducing it, 
under due regulations and safeguards, into this country ?—-I 
have the stroriggst opinion in its favour, and that opinion does, 
not rest on my own judgment only; but it rests also on the 
opinions of all the great text writers whom I have read on the 
subject of French law, Pardessus, Bavard Veyriferes and 
Monsieur Tronlong, who is now a member of the Court of 
Cassation, and has writteg two volumes on the subject of 
partnership; they all agree that it is most desirable, and that 
it acts as a great encouragement to industry. 

6. Mr. Labottchere.] You allude to the opinions which 
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French lawyers have expressed of the eft’ect of the Law o,f 
Partnership ?~fyf the law of limited responsibility. 

7 . As applied to France ?—Not as .confined to France, be¬ 
cause it was borrowed originally from Italy ; Casa llegis, who 
is a great authority on commercial law in Italy, particu¬ 
larly mentiono the limited Responsibility as a principle which, 
he says, is much favoured at Florence and at Genoa; it is from 
thence that Frante has no doubt taken the law en commandite. 
It was incorporated in the French law in the time of Louis 14th, 
by an Ordonnance oP 1671, which was drawn up under the 
immediate inspection of the great French lawyers of that day. 
But there was this difference, the law had its origin partly in 
a prohibition of the Church against putting money out at 
usury, and partly in the prejiidices of t^ie noblesse, who looked 
on commerce as a degradation; therefore the original law of 
commandite was entire secrecy as to the persons who did not 
manage the affairs, and that led to great abuse ; one of those 
abuses was, that in cases of bankruptcy, a man who had in 
point of fact been a partner, came in as a creditor. 

S.^Have you no apprehension of the effects of the law of 
limited partnership, which prevails in France, being applied 
to England, without some restriction ?—1 think not; “ limited 
liability” is rather an ambiguous expression ; if the liability of 
all the parties was limited, it would be different. Such is the 
SociHe Anonyme, with which this has sometimes been con¬ 
founded. 1 think Mr. Mill, in his Political Philosophy, con¬ 
founded the Society Anonyme <vith the Socittt en Commandite, 
for this reason: that he savs the authority of the Government 
IS requisite to establish it; now no authority of the Govern¬ 
ment is at all requisite to establish the Societe en Com- 
maidite. 

9 . Are the Committee to understand that you do not recom¬ 
mend the adoption of the prii^ciple of the Sociite Anonyme in 
the English law ?—Certainly not; I do not give an opinion 
about that, because my attention has not been particularly 
directed to it; I think that is open to great dangers, from 
which the Socitte en Commandite is free. 

10. Chairman.'] Will you describe what are the main pro¬ 
visions of the Societe en Commandite ? —It was much discussed 
at the forming of thetCode Napoleon ; and Merlin and the old 
jurists were extremel/ anxious to keep the old law, which was 
thatthe'names should not be published, and that there should 
be only one ostensible partner; buf the law as it stands is this, 
there is an Act dfawn up, in which the names of all 'the partners 
are mentioned, and the sums which they contribute; there is 

then 
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•then published, for the inspection of the puUic, the names of j, Q, 
the people \iiho are called Qlrans; that is, tb&peopVe who are Mp wwf* 
responsible to the utmost limit of their property, and are 
managers of the transactions; and, i)J<sides that, there is 
published the different sums which are contributed by other '^185^ 
people, without mentioning the names of those other parties. 

u. Mr. Tufnell.'] Is there any limitation with regard to 
the objects of these companies ?—They must state for what 
purpose the society is established; it must liave a “ raison 
sociale.” The Soci^ti Anonyme is only qualified by “ Cohjet 
de son entreprise'' —Code de Commerce, 30. 

12. They do not exclude banking or mining?—No, 1 think 

not at all ^ 

13. Chairman.'] Is not bankifig or mining excluded by the 
American law ?—I believe so. Another jeason which 1 think 
important in favour of it is this ; that ifany of the commandi- 
taires, any of the persons who wish for a limited responsibility, 
at all meddle or interfere in the management of the transac- 
floiis, they become liable to the whole extent of their fortune. 

14. Mr. Lahouchere.] Is there any limitation as to the 

amount of capital I —None. • 

15. Should you have no apprehension of the effect of such 
a law being applied to a community with the habits of Eng¬ 
lishmen ?—No, I think not; everybody may see what is the 
amount of capital embarked in a speculation; a person would 
only have to go to the jilace where the register was kept, and 
he would see the exact sura thdt was vested in the person .who 
was entrusted with the management of the speculation. 

16. Would there be no fear, with respect to ordinary trades¬ 
men’s affairs conducted in that way, of the principal part of 
the capital sngaged being in the hands of persons who were 
not responsible beyond the extent of the capital ?—^The trades¬ 
man who embarked his capital .would do so on his confidence 
in the probity, skill, and judgment of the persons whose pro¬ 
perty was embaiked and entirely invested in it. He would 
know the name of the person qr persons, the gerans, whose 
property was liable to the last shilling. 

17. Do you think it would be possible that a man of real 
substance might put a sum of money into a highly speculative 
concern, on the chance of great gain, without at the same time 
very much increasing the possibility of less, on account of the 
limited liability protecting him beyond the sura whifth he so 
put into the concern—No doubt there will be that danger; 
but it appears to me that that danger would hot outweigh the 
advantage of such a state of things. Adam Simith, in a re- 

0.51. A 2 markable 
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j, G. nifirkable passage on joint stock companies, observes on the. 
6Dcouragernent iv^icli they give to industry ; but be says there 
is a want of sufficient.interest in the individuals employed in 
ja-May their management. 'Qay says the same thing. It appears to 
jBgi. me' that the H^cietS en Commandite remedies that, and, as Trop- 
lotig says, it flombines extensive capital with individual skill 
and the energy oV personal motives. 

18. The mercantile spirit of England is far more specu¬ 
lative than tha?t of any other nation on the Continent, is it 
not?—I cannot speak* from experience on that subject, but 
from what i have read, I should say that the French are not 
in commerce so sjieculative a people as the English. 

19. Mr. Sotheron.y Is there any jiroportion required to be 
kept between the interest of the person 'whose whole property 
i.s involved, and those who may individually put their money 
into a limited extentr~No, I am not aware of any such re¬ 
striction ; nor do I believe any such restriction exists; I 
believe it is entirely a matter for individual judgment. 

20. Mr. Labouchere.] The g^rant may be a mere man of 
straw?—Yes, if they will trust him. 

21. Mr. TufnellJ] How is he chosen?—I suppose by the 
society ; he is the agent of the society. 

22. Chairman.'] And they, according to their prudence, 
choose a man who is prudent or imprudent ? —For the regula¬ 
tion of accounts, and the inspection of accounts, the law of 
commandite expressly provides; that is so established by the 
tribunals, that it shall not be considered such an interference, 

immixtioUf ” with the management of affairs as to make a 
person’s property liable; so that although the person were not 
a gaant he would have the right to demand the accounts and 
inspect them. He may also prevent the managers from em¬ 
barking in transactions forbidden by the “ Jete de Soci 6 t 6 ," 
without becoming responsible to the full amount of his estate. 

23. Chaimmi ] The parties to limited liability have still a 
right to inspect the accounts from time to time ?—Yes, with¬ 
out increasing their liability.. 

24. Mr. T. Egerton.] What provision is made for the 
publication or the management of the accounts ?—That is an 
arrangement entirely for the society. 

g5. There is no provision for a licensed auditor ?— No; on 
the contrary, the great*object has been to exclude Government 
from hatdng anything to do with it^ the management of the 
accdujits would be according to the arrangement they came 
b; the sum contributed is published; and if that sum were 
fals% stated, it would be an *'esmquerie " a criminal offence. 

. '26. When 
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26. Wlien is that published When anyjlpdy may see it; 
and the shaHs are transferable. 

27. Mr. Sotheron.] But the names of the parties ajre not 

published ?—The names of the parties are inserted in the 
deed, but they ate not inserted in the registtyr Wliich is ex¬ 
posed to the public- • 

28. Supposing I want to put 100 /. in one of tlie com- 
mandites, should I have it in my power to learn the names of 
the parties who would be my colleagues in the undertaking? 
—You would know who the gSiWis were, and, by consulting the 
original deed you would know who the original parties were ; 
but as the shares are transferable by mere delivery, you would 
not know, without inquiry, who the actual holders were, 

29. Do you know whether any provision is taken by the 
French law to prevent the whole of the shojres getting into one 
or two hapds, or being played with in any way ?—There is no 
such provision at all; they are like any other English instrii. 
ment, or anything which is allowed to be transferred ; for in¬ 
stance, a bill of exchange or shares in the funds, which may 
be bought by anybody. 

30. Therefore the confidence which induces persons to join 
in these undertakings entirely depends on their opinion of the 
gh'mu, and in no respect upon their opinion of the other com- 
mamlitaires ?—No, I do not agree to that; it depends on their 
opinion of the gh'ant as a person of skill and honesty, but not 
as to their opinion of the g^rantas to the amount subscribed, be¬ 
cause they know the amount of the shares actually subscribed 
and actually liable, to which they can appeal. 

31. So far as personal character is concerned (which in 
England go‘es a great way in determining whether a pdrson 
will or not join an undertaking), so far as personal character is 
concerned, the only pepon who is actually known and certified 
is the g^rant ?—Yes, tnere may be several gdrans. 

32. Chairman.^ Do you think, without entering npw into 

the minute regulations of the law of France as to limited lia¬ 
bility, that that law of limited liability, with such additional 
safeguards as might possibly be suggested to prevent eithef 
fraud on the public or fraud on the sliar^ehplders, would in this 
country be useful ?—Certainly, I dp; I think that every Act 
of Parliament which is pa,ssed for a joint stock company, in 
spite of the drawbacks alluded to by^Sinith, suflicientiy exem¬ 
plifies the importance and value of the principle; it would give 
all the benefits of a joint-stock company without the objections 
to which it is liable. * 

0.51. A $ 33, Do 
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33* Do you t^feik that such a law of limited liability, if it 
were fenced round with the safeguards that have been spoken 
of, and which, althdygh they do not preyail altogether in 
France, dojprevail in the United States, and several states of 
the Continent, .would be likely to open fresh, and useful invest¬ 
ments for the sm^ll capital of the middle classes ?—I think 
one of its great recommendations is, that it will afford a safe 
and desirable mode of investment of small sums. 

34. You are aware, probably, of the vast increase of per¬ 
sonal property in this country within the last thirty or forty 
years ?—Ye§. 

35. Do you not think that some such opportunity for the 
investment of limited liability^would be useful to the middle 
classes in local enterprises of various kinds, which are called 
forth by the increa§e Of population in towns, and so on ?— 
I have no doubt that is one way in which its capital would be 
very usefully employed. 

36. Such, for instance, as waterworks, gasworks and public 
enterprises, promising to pay moderate profits; such as lodging 
houses, washing houses' and others, that persons have been 
desirous of having such means of investment, ut have beenb 
deterred by the unlimited liability which at present exists ?— 
I have no doubt at all that is one way in vvhich the institution 
would show its utility; I have been readng, very carefully, 
Livingstone’s Code of Louisiana, and I live observed that 
he does not think any limitation is at all necessary ; he is one 
of the greatest jurists that ever lived. 

‘ 37. Mr. Tufnell.] Have you known any such instances of 
local enterprise as have been mentioned by the Chairman, 
prev^mted in consequence of the present state pf the law, 
from want of th# means and the unwillingness of parties to 
engage in them ?—No, 1 do not‘personally know of any such 
instance. 

38. Chairman.] The question referred to investment by the 
middle classes for matters connected with public enterprises, 
promising moderate profits ; do you think there are other em¬ 
ployments for moderate capital, promising moderate profits, to 
which it would be applied if this limited responsibility were 
permitted ?—Undoubtedly I do. 

39. Are you aware* that in Holland, a country which is 
remarkable for the prudence of its inhabitants, many of the 
enclosures from the rivers, banks frofm the sea, and improve¬ 
ments of waste lands, have been carried out by companies of 
this nature?—I was not aware of that. 

« 40. Are you aware that in the Rhenish provinces, farming 

establishments 
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“establishments are carried on by companies o? this nature?_ g. 

I am aware bf that, not from personal observation, but I am PhiUimore^ 
aware of it from books which I have read, * 

41. Do you thirik that in this country, supposing limitation i 

of liability was permitted, such as has been spoken of, with 1851. 
proper safeguards, many fresh employmcntspf‘capital might 
be brought out usefully, both to those persons who invest, and 
also to other parties?—It appears to me that what Adam 
Smith says*has the strongest possible applicatio’n to the sub¬ 
ject ; I mean those remarks which he makes upon joint-stock 
companies, where he says they aftbrd great encouragement to 
industryiand economy, and that the great drawback to them 
is, the want of a sufficieni indivylual motive in the person at 
the head of the affair; and Say makes the same observation. 

He objects to the “/oi&/e quotepart ” outlie managers in such 
enterprises. • 

42. Do«you think if some new matter of this kind were in- 
ti’oduced with great caution and with great care, that it would 
be well in the first instance perha[)s, to avoid its application to 
matters of an uncertain nature and rather difficult of calcula¬ 
tion, and that it might be politic to exclude in the first in¬ 
stance, banking, mining, insurance and foreign trade, so as to 
confine it, in ^he first instance, to investment in matters which 
are more within our own view or the view of the persons so 
investing their capital, and thereby of a nature less likely to 
be fluctuating than others whigh have been adverted to ?—I 
have no doubt that the limitation you propose would very 
much lessen the opposition to the measure; but I do not see, 
how, unless the principle is departed from, you can carry that 
limitation into effect. You must, to a certain extent, rely 
upon individual prudence and sagacity, and I confess I shduld 
not be disposed to interfere with the exercise of those quali¬ 
ties by any legislative provision. That is my own particular 
opinion. 

43. Your view' would be in favour of the larger; but you 
think, at the same time, it might disarm opposition ?—I have 
no doubt that it might, so far as reconciling the minds of the 
people to it; I would also add, that the provision was adopted 
in the Royaume des Pays Bas; it was introduced ,or sanc- 
tpned by the Dutch, because it is drawn up in Dutch, under 
the old system, in the kingdom of the Netherlands. ^ 

44. Mr. Labouc/iere.] Looking merely to the savings of the 
poorer classes, are you not of opiniori that the great object of 
any investment is, that security and convertibility should be 
obtained ?—It is convertible, because they can part with it 

0.51. A 4. wheneveif 
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whenever they Kke; it is part of the system that the shares 
should he transVerable. ‘ 

45. Contrasting, |br instance, the public funds, savings 

banks, the purchase of a small bit of land, railway debenture.s, 
and investments of that description, have not all those invest¬ 
ments rather fhe,merit of security than encouraging by legis¬ 
lation the humbler classes to invest small earnings in specula¬ 
tive undertakings' ?—I must say, that from what 1 have Vead 
and seen, I think this will be at least as secure a* any of the 
modes of enterprise which you have mentioned. If 1 wanted 
to select an instance of property.which was exposed to great 
fluctuation, I should take railway shares. • 

46. It has been found that^railway shares have fluctuated ; 
whereas railway debentures have fluctuated as little as any 
other description of property ?—There is a broad distinction 
between railway debentures and railway shares. I thought 
you said railway shares at first. 

47. For instance, do you think it would be a desirable thing 
to encourage a labourer with a sura of 200 /., to invest that 200 1 . 
in a joint-stock company engaged in farming operations?—! 
think it would be a deshable thing that he should have the 
pow'er of doing so if he chose, not as a general proposition ; 
that he .should do it as a motive to economy, and a laudable 
desire to improve his condition ; it would be extremely to he 
wished that a labourer who had perfect i-eliance upon the 
honesty and integrity of four ov five people, and also upon their 
solvency, should have an opportunity of putting a small sum 
jnto an enterprise which was sanctioned by them; take, for 
instance, any country gentleman or wealthy merchant with 
whom a labourer might be acquainted ; l ean hardly conceive 
anything more desirable than that a labourer should he able 
to add ids mite*^ to an enterprise under such sanction and en- 
couragraerit. 

48. Looking at the effects which railway speculations have 
produced upon the middle classes of this country, have you 
no apprehension that a similar spirit applied to the humbler 
classes of this country would produce similar results?—I 
cannot at all .^ay that 1 have no apprehension that a man in 
any condition will not over speculate, because he may do so; 
but I am not at all prepared to guard against that by chokiqg 
all that may lead to speculation, 

49. Chairman.] Do you not thicik that some of the wild 
speculations in railways and other things arose in a great 
measure from no safe investment being open to parties of the 
middle class, and that they were speculations in which they 

wfte 
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were obliged to invest their savings because ^0 others were 
open to them*?--1 have no doubt at all, that if, for instance, 
such partnerships as I have mentioned were more ccrnmou, 
railway speculation among the middle c^dsses would not have 
been carried to the extravagant extent to which it was carried. 

.50. You have been asked about investmente in land. Are 
yon not aware that in small investments in land there is great 
diftichlty on account of the charge for the title and the cost of 
transferring, so that it is almost a prohijjition ?—I look upon 
the shocking and wanton expense of law proceedings with 
regard to the transfer of land as almost entirely amounting 
to a prohibition. 

.51. Mr. Labouchere.] Koes yqur advocacy of the principle 
of limited liability in this country, rest principally upon its 
tendency to increase the application of cajiital to useful under¬ 
takings, and thus to improve the condition' of labour in this 
country ; or.does it rest upon the means which you think it 
wrfmld afford to very small capitalists, of advantageously in¬ 
vesting their capital in undertakings of that description ?—It 
rests upon both grounds. 1 think tliat^every thing which gives 
encouragement to healtliy enterprise is proper in a commercial 
country; and I think this would give that encouragement ; I 
think the lower orders would derive a benefit from it, in 
common with other people. 

.52. C/irurmafi.] The question was relative to small capital, 
but as applicable more especially to the middle classes. Do 
you think, it would be advantageous ?—I certainly think it 
would. 

53. Do you think they have generally sagacity enough to 
watch pretty well the mode in which they should put out their 
capital, if they had the permission given to them ?—Yes, I 
think a person must be wanting in common sagacity, if he 
were misled. I do not say that Cases would not happen where 
people would be grievously misled now and then; but I think 
that rather less sagacity would be requisite in this, than in 
most other kinds of speculation, for the. simple reason'that a 
man would look to the names which were familiar to him before 
he engaged in any speculation of the kind. 

54. Mr. Labouchere.'] Do you carry your principle to the 
extent that you would have no limitation of any kind on the. 
law of partnership in this country 1 —That would iqvoive a 
great derangement of existing interests; if by that you mean 
whether I would carry my principle to such ah extent as to 
think that the law en commandite in France would be appli- 
-cable in this country, I undoubtedly do; I do liot think that 
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the SociSle as it is in France, would be desirable in 

this country; but I think, with tlie check whicTi it receives 
from the responsibility of two or three persons, and the glaring 
folly that a person wbuld commit who engaged in a specula¬ 
tion with them, if he were not convinced of their solvency 
and their integrity, 1 think that the law en commandite offers 
as good a guarantee as can be desired, 

55. But you do not think it would be safe to trust entirely 
to the vigilance and wariness of the public against the frauds 
or the follies which may be committed by speculators of all 
descriptions?—! think it would be wise to trust to individual 
vigilance and dexterity; I believe myself, that society gains 
much more by relying on individuFal ^vigilance and dexterity 
than from any appeal to the interference of the Government. 

56. Still you would protect the public by some law of 
partnership?—I do not know that I should be prepared to-say 
that; I should wish a partnership to be as free as any other 
form of trade; liable, of course, to the responsibility of certain 
members, for the whole amount, as I have said, of their 
fortune. The Smite, Anonyme does not do that, because 
there, no one is liable at all beyond the sum which he chooses 
to invest in speculation; but that is not a length to which 
I am disposed to go. 

57. You think that would be unsafe ?—I think, as far as I 
can judge, it would be unsafe; I do not state it as a positive 
opinion; I speak as a lawyer, and as a politician, not as a per¬ 
son with mercantile experience; but what I mean is this, 

‘that I think the Societi en Commandite does give a reasonable 
man, and a man of experience exercising even less than the 
ordinary degree of vigilance, sufficient security; I do not say 
that great calamities will not happen; no doubt they will; but 
I observe.that almost,all the commercial and civilized nations 
have adopted that principle; and it has been the practice in 
Europe, from the very earliest period, from the time of the 
great republics of the middle ages, down to the time of Louis 
the 14th, and it is now sanctioned by the Code Napoleon. 

58. Mv. J. A. Smiih.^ And still commercial enterprise has 
been carried further in England than in any other country ?— 
Not in proportion to,its resources; I should say that the very 
greatest proof of what commerce would do, is to be found in 
the hisjtory of the Italian republics of the dark ages, con¬ 
trasted with the disadvantages they had to struggle with, and 
the people by whom they were surrounded; England has 
never understood scientific legislation or jurisprudence. 

59. Mr. Labouchm.^ Is there any boldness in England, 

‘in 
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in English commercial enterprise at this rifcment? — Not j.q, 

among the.great speculators; but then the question is, PhiUimm^ 
whether you would confine it to a particular class, or extend 
its benefits to a wider class. > ^ ’ iJlSy 

60. Mr. J. A. Smith.] To recall your attention f(Jr a mo- 1851/ 
ment to the law en commandite^ am I correct *in saying that 

i\\o gh'ant is entirely responsible?—Entirely., 

61. Am I not equally correct, in assuming tha^ any person 
who interferes in the management, even to the signing of any 
particular paper, involves himself in a personal responsibility? 

—Any person who interferes in any way with the manage¬ 
ment of the concern (and what the proof of that would be, I 
am not French liAvyer enoii^h to 4;ell you), makes his whole 
[)roperty liable. 

62. Does not that very fact give strongs confirmation to the 
belief, that that personal unlimited responsibility is a very 
great protection against excess of speculation r—In some, but 
no* in all; I do not think it gives authority to the doctrine* 
that such a responsibility would of necessity be desirable. 

63. Is that responsibility not imposed as a check on the 
ghant‘i~-Yesr. 

64. Then would it not follow that that provision was a 
check ?—You must take the whole thing; it does not follow, 
because one element is good, that if the whole thing consists 
of that element, it is good; but it only follows logically that 
that element is a useful element# and ought to prevail to a 
certain extent. 

65. Is not that provision introduced, and that liability im¬ 
posed on the g^rant, because it is believed it will act so as to 
prevent excessive speculation?—No doubt that is one molivjBj 
that it is a bar to unlimited speculation. 

66. What other motive is there ?—The deep interest which 
the gerant has in the management of his affairs by contribut 
ing to his own profit. 

67. But his own profit will only be in proportion to the 

capital which he has invested in it’?—It may be beyond that j 
they may agree to reward his personal dexterity and know¬ 
ledge by a larger share of profit than the rest of the people 
in the transaction. > 

68. But that would rather be in the form of the charge of 
management ?—It is perfectly recognized by French la,w that 
one partner may, without Violating tjie law of partnership, 
receive a larger profit than the others. 

69. Must not that be looked at rather in the light of the 
charge of management than any other ?—Certainly. 

70, Is 
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70. Is not ^Ifie object of giving that increased allowance to 
repay him for his personal trouble and exertion in superintend¬ 
ing the affairs of others ?—No doubt. 

71. Is not the provision as to liability to the extent of his 
whole foftune introduced specially, and avowedly, and know¬ 
ingly, for the pfirpose of preventing him indulging in undue 
speculation?—No doubt; but I do not at all admit th-e infer¬ 
ence that the speculation will be more repressed if every one 
is equally and in tho same manner liable; and the discourage¬ 
ment to enterprise wiil be an evil, as it is now, for small 
capitalists, who can find no means of investing capital, and 
are often ruined by the dishonesty of those to whom they lend 
it, without the means of ascertainiftg their re^urces. 

72. VVith regard to the investment of the savings of the 
middle and lower orders, do you think that legislation should 
direct its object rather to the high rsfte of interest, or to the 
better security of those investments?—I think thfe security is 
more important than the high rate of interest; at the same 
time, I think the Legislature might do a great deal of mis¬ 
chief with the notion of contributing to the security of such in¬ 
vestments, if it interfered to prevent the profit which an eager 
man might naturally desire to make.. 

73. Would not the natural state of things be unlimited lia¬ 
bility, and the unnatural state of things limited liability ?—I 
cannot agree with that; I do not at all admit that. 

74. If legislation does not*interfere to prevent and to limit 
liability, it is of ilself unlimited, is it not?—By-the law of 
England, but not by any law of nature. A man has a fair 
right to say, “ Here is 100 ; lam responsible so farsuch 
wps the law in the Pandects, the partner was liable pro virili. 
To give you a strong answer to the question you Have put, I 
may put it in this way: if a person goes to another, and sajs, 
“There is 100 /., recollect I \vill beresponsildeforthat 100/., 
and for that 100/. only,” the person to whom he said that would 
have no uati^al right whatever to come to him and say, “ You 
shall be responsible for all your fortune.” In the case which 
I have supposed, what a person would say to another, is what 
he here says to society; “ Here lam; do not look on me as 
worth anything more than this; I am wortli 100/., and for 
that I will be responsible, and no more,” 

75. cProbably nobody would dispute the propriety of the 
first part of that proposition; nfimely, that the person re¬ 
ceiving the 1007. in deposit from A., should not consider A. 
responsible for more than 100 /., but it does not equally follow 
that the public, who do not know what he has got in him, 

should 
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skould consider him only liable for 100 /,, if tl^y know that J. <?. 
he has a fair ^are of the profits?—Your question was with 
regard to what was most natural, and I take the case only of 
a partner, and 1 say, if A. goes to B. as ^‘partner, and says, 13 jjay 
“ My fortune I pledge to you as far as. 100 and no farther,” 1851/ 
as far as the partnership is concerned, he is liable only to B. 
for that amount. I think the same rule appfies between an 
individual and the public, if the public have* notice; if the 
public have no notice, you suppose that the person means to 
invest his whole fortune; but if he gives notice that he 
means to risk a part only, I think it is more natural that he 
should not be liable beyond his notice. 

76. Chairman^ They do^ive notice under this law ?—They 
do give notice, that is a tnain poitft. 

77. A. You have stated ,that you were not 

aware of any enterprise now, in the present state of capital in 
^sngland, which had been prevented by w'ant of means?— 

I should not be in the \vay of knowing it. 

/'8. You have no reason to believe that that has occurred? 

—1 do believe it most firmly, but I do not know it personally; 

I argue from the course of human affairs, that people would 
undertake a great many things, but that the immense expense 
w ith regard to land w'ould at once crush any enterprise of that 
nature which has been suggested, and unlimited liability deters 
others. I cannot doubt that if a cheap and safe mode of enter¬ 
prise, such as I look upon the Socictc en Commandite as being, 
were proposed, many people would take advantage of it. 

79. Leaving out land, and turning your attention to com¬ 
mercial enterprise, is not the power of joining in any commer¬ 
cial enterprise enjoyed now almost to the full extent, and with 
comparatively small risk on the part of any persons who wish 
to embark small capital in it, by means of tiie repeal of the 
usury laws, and the means therefpre being afforded of lending 
to any enterprise, specific sums at a high rate of interest, if 
the persons having those sums think they can ns'^hem in that 
way to advantage?—Not, in ray opinion, as completely as it 
might be, because lending at a high rate of interest involves in 
itself a great risk. 

80. Why r—Because a person who gives you a high rate 
of interest is likely to employ your capital In a very hazardous 
speculation, and you have only his assets to look to. 

81. Is that your object in paltering the law to enable persons 
to embark in business and acquire a rate of interest higher 
than the Ordinary investments give ?—Yes, combined with the, 
security. 

" 83. Why 
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82. Why \jiould there be more danger or more risk in the 
one than in the other ?—Because you have the4)ower of com¬ 
bining a greater capital. 

83. Do not you jDCcasionally see a very large capital em¬ 
ployed ?—Certainly, but I do not think those cases are so 
numerous or so favourable to small capitalists as to render such 
a security as f have mentioned unnecessary ; a man, in the 
case I have mentioned, would not only see the names of the 
geram, but -would also have it in his power to ascertain the 
amount of capital which was paid up, which, in the case you 
have mentioned, I apprehend could hardly ever be the case; 
he would rely on one single person. 

84. Would it not exactly meet the case which you gave in 
the earlier part of your Evidence, “and which you thought 
would be a desirable state of things; namely, that of enabling 
a person in a countfy district to combine with his neighbours, 
or with a rich landowner, for any particular object, that if hg 
chooses he may now, by lending his neighbour or a rich land- 
owner money at a higher rate of interest, combine with hinf in 
any transaction he pleases ?—But you would give the land- 
owner who gave the interest the benefit of having a company 
at his back; the landowner may say, I will not have any¬ 
thing to do with this unless I have a larger sum than I can 
supply ; that may be the landowner’s motive, and yet the 
landowner’s name may furnish perfect security to his neigh¬ 
bour if he agrees to be responsible for the whole amount of 
his estate. 

85. You mean that the landowner would not embark in a 
speculation unles he had a company, as you term it, to stand 
between him and his share of the loss ?—!fes, it might be a 
Istfger sum than he could conveniently spare. . 

86. Assume that the whole capital is obtained in both cases; 
that in one case it is obtained by loan, and that ki the other 
case it is obtained by subscription in the shape of shares or 
proportion o£ capital; supposing the same amount to be ob¬ 
tained, the landowner could only object to the system of loan 
because it deprives him of a recovery in case of loss ?— Yes, 
but then I should not think that the whole of the capital 
would be equally obtained; that seems to me to be the 
begging all the main questions of the argument; one great 
object here is, that*you collect a gr^at capital much more 
easily‘than you would in any other way, and enable small 
capitals to assist in great enterprises. 

87. Chairman.] Notwithstanding all the questions which 
have been put to you, you still remain of opinion that it 

would 
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jyould be a great advantage to introduce, withj|^roper regula- /, 

tions, the law,of limited liability into this country ?—Yes; if 

you will allow me to say so, I am particularly anxious that 

what I say should not be misunderstood^*! do not mean the 

law of liability generally, but the law. of limited liability as it '1851*^ 

is according to the French law e?i commandite ■; and I cannot 

tiave any doubt that such a system would be most desirable, 

88. You think that would be beneficial, both as fostering 
enterprise, and as giving a sure investment to a moderate and 
small capital ?—I think it is desirable to* encourage anything 
which produces healthy enterprise. 

8g. Mr. Labouchert.] Do you think it expedient that there 
should be one law' of partnership for small undertakings, and 
that there should be Another Irfw of partnership for great 
undertakings No; that would not be desirable ; I think it 
would be very desirable that there should be different laws of 
partnership j but to confine one law to one set of people, and 
another law to another set of people, I cannot conceive would 
bef desirable at all, or indeed possible. 

90. Mr. y. A. Stnith.l Do you not believe that a very 
serious impediment to association exists^ in the present law of 
partnership ?—Yes, I do. 

91. Do you not believe that, in the humbler classes, associa¬ 
tion is more prevented by the difficulty of settling disputes inter 
sCy than by the question of fear of unlimited liability ?—That is 
a question which it would be presumptuous forme to answer; 
but, perhaps I may be allowed to say, that the state of our 
law is so exceedingly barbarous and defective, that ther§ is no 
doubt it does operate as a great check ; for instance, accord¬ 
ing to the common law, a single partner may give a release 
to a debtor, and at the last moment he may turn over bis 
partner, and oblige him to go into a court of equity; that, no 
doubt, is one great evil growing out of the law of partner¬ 
ship, 

92. Chairman^ You would not see any objpetion to the 
law of partnership, as it now exists in England, existing con¬ 
currently w ith the introduction of the law en commandite for 
certain persons ?—Certainly not. 

93. Mr. Sotheron.'l From your knowledge of the law as it 
at present exists in France, supposing this Committee were 
to recommend the adoption in this country of ahy such law, 
can you sdggest any improvements which you think would be 
desirable?—I would take t^e French law as it stands in the 
code of Louisiana by Livingstone, taking care of course that 
there should be as much publicity as possible. If I suggested 

any 
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G. any alteratiol, it would only be with regard to greater 
PUmore, publicity. ‘ 

94. Then you do not recommend that any restriction should 
13 May applied, either to the nature of the undertaking, or to the 
1851. amount subscribed?—No; I do not mean to say that some 

undertakings may not be suggested possibly, to which one 
would not wish to apply the law; but at present I am not 
aware of any. ' 

95. You would therefore recommend that the law en com^ 
mandite should be al\vays applicable to any subject and by any 
number of persons, and that it should go on concurrently with 
the present law of partnership ?—With regard to banking, one 
might he disposed to say that it sl^ould not apply; but I con¬ 
fess I say that in deference ^0 what Tknow to he the opinion 
of others, rather than upon my own judgment. But I am so 
ill qualified to speak upon a mere commercial subject, that I 
should pay great deference to their opinion. 

96. Mr. J. A. Smithi] If limited liability is assumed to pre¬ 

vent improper speculation, ought it not most particularly to be 
applied to banking?—I recommend it, but I do not state my 
own opinion, as to b&nking being an exception, so much as 
the opinion of others who are better qualified than myself to 
form a judgment. Besides, I must disclaim the notion that 
the chief object of the law is to prevent improper speculation, 
which no law can prevent. I think the law en commandiie 
might be safely applied to banking. ♦ 

97. You do not share thaf opinion ?—I cannot say I share 
the opinion. 

Leone Let}i, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

• «» 

Leone Levi, 98. ABE you acquainted with the law of partnership as it 
works on the Continent ?—Yes, as far as ray little experience 
may go. 

99. You are the author of a work of considerable celebrity 
on that subject?—^Yes, on rfie commercial law of the wwld. 

100. You have also given lecture? in different parts of the 
country?—I have. 

101. Mr. Labouchere.] Have you been engaged in trade 

abroad?—Y^s.” * 

102. In what place?—-In Italy; Ancona, in the Papal 

States.' , 

103. As a general rflerchant?—Yes. 

104. You are now a merchant in Livernool r—Yes, pro¬ 
fessionally. 

103. Chairman.] 
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• 

. 105. ■Chairman.'] You are aware of what is^lie law on the 
Continent, as, applicable to partnerships of limited liability, in 
France, in Holland, and in some other parts?—I am. 

106. Do you think that the introduction of that law, with 
reasonable safeguards againsfr fraud, .would be useful in this 
country ?—I cannot speak of the commercial state of this 
country as well as I can speak of the commercial state of 
Italy ; but as far as the general principle goes, I should say 
there is nothing against morals, or against public law, on 
which the Government should interfere* As to its working, 
in commercial places on the continent, as far . as my expe¬ 
rience goes, I think it works pretty well; they are subject, 
however, to much abuse. 

107. What is “ subject*to much abuse?”—I have known 
cases in which the dealing of the parties was not so satisfac¬ 
tory as it would have been if it were otherwise. 

108. Is your opinion in fivoiir of the working of the law* 
of limited responsibility en commandite^ or not ?—I am in 
fsivour of it. 

109. Perhaps you think there might be some improvements 
made in the safeguards surrounding it?—Yes. 

110. Do you mean as regards the partners, or as regards the 
public, or both ?—As regards the public. 

111. Having stated that you think it advantageous and that 
it works well to society, what safeguards do you think could 
be advantageously added to it ?—My idea is, that publicity 
is the main safeguard of such ftartnersh^ps ; and publicity is 
often obstructed. There arc no means of knowing exactly 
how matters work behind the counters; the capital should all * 
he paid up, and sometimes it is not paid up. 

112. Theft you think there should be a register open to ^le 
public for their inspection, and that the capital should be paid 
up.?—Yes, the registration here of joint-stock companies is 
not sufficiently public; no one ^nows where to go, to find it 
out; and if such should be the ca.se with partnerships en 
commandite^ publicity would be cpnipletely obstructed ; there 
would be no safeguard ia it. 

113. Your opinion is, that with complete publicity it would 
be advantageous to introduce it here ?—I think so. 

114. Can you state any instances in Italy where it is applied 
beneficially 'and usefully?—In my native town there are 
banking houses and commercial houses which have car,ricd on 
large enterprises very profitably, and have worked exceedingly 
well. The profit in a banking house may he five per cent., 
and such partnerships^ commandite have realized 9 and 10 
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per cent., witfiy^an enlarged influence and regular business. I 
know instances also, in which commercial men, having long 
been established in business, and acquired a respectable repu¬ 
tation, having lost their capital, have succeeded iii getting up 
a partnership en commandite, and have been succsssful. 

115. You mean that persons, of intelligence, and having 
experience in commercial matters, when they arc without much 
capital themselves, are able to make that experience and ability 
available for the benefit of others, by l)eing in many instances 
the managers of suck partnerships, with some small capital 
subscribed by their friends and others ?—Yes, I know of 
clerks, for instance, who" having been with their (principals for 
some time, by their industry and perseverance have succeeded 
in getting up such partnerships 6 mtmandite. The principal 
has subscribed a certain sum, and in a short time others have 
followed, and they have become respectable merchants. 

116. Will you mention some of the'employments in which 
such capital has been occupied; I think you said merchandise ? 
—I think banking in those places works better than mer¬ 
chandise. 

117. You do not mean banking with the issuing of bills, 
do you ?—No; I mean discounts. 

118. Mr. Sotheron.^ Sending money ?—Yes; and exchang¬ 
ing bills from one place to another. 

119. Mr. Lahouchere^ You say the principle of partner¬ 
ships, en commandite, works more favourably with regard to 
banking houses, thanjvith regard to houses engaged in general 
trader—Yes; not banking as here, by issuing notes, but 
‘exchanging and discounting bills. 

120. You have stated that in this country you have ob- 
ser,ved that the public are not aware of the power they have 
of applying sCt the registry of joint-stock companies, for lists of 
the partners ?—There is not much knowledge of it. 

121. Is it not sufficiently notorious that there is such au 

office in the mercantile world, or does it arise -from the fact 
that the public are indifferent?—Perhaps it may arise from 
both causes. , 

122. Do you think that any degree of publicity would 
really call the attention of the public, for practical purposes, 
to the names of the partners, by publication in newspapers, or 
some mode of publication of that kind ?—I think publicity, 
would yerymuch meet the evil. 

123. Chairman.'] The joint-stock regulations are in the 
office in London only, I think ?—I am not aware. 

124. Do not you think that the publication of the terms of 

a partnership 
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u partnership, in the immediate vicinity pf thci^lace where it Leone Letti, 
was carried out, would carry more publicity with it than one 
which is published only in London ?—Unquestionably; there 
are chambers and tribunals of commerce abroad, and there is 
connected the office of the Qreffier^ ©r recorder; n9w that is 
always of very great use in such matters; the recorder is 
a professional lawyer; and it is of very great convenience. 

125. Mr. Lahoucherc.'] Commercial communities arc much 
smaller in number, and better known to one another in the 
towns ofltaly than in London and Liverpool, are they not ?— 

Y^es. 

126. Chairman.'] From your general knowledge, are you 
aware that the principle of limited liability of partnership is 
applied successfully in Holland fo" enclosures from the rivers 
and from the sea, and that it has been so for many years; that 
it is applied to small manufactories whi^i have been carried 
on for a leggth of time successfully in Switzerland; that it is 
applied to commercial enterprise for whale fishing, as partner¬ 
ships in America; and that it is applied in all those countries 
successfully to all enterprises of a like nature?—I am aware 
that the law exists, but in what branchfcs I am not particularly 
aware. [ know the law exists in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Wurtemburg, Russia, Lombardy, Vineto, Louisiana, the Two 
Sicilies, Hayti, Sardinia, the Ionian Islands, America and 
Holland. I think it benefits those who have a small amount 
of capital. 

127. It gives a facility, you think, to the investment of 
capital of moderate amount?—Yes, it encourages industrious^ 
and persevering habits j and, besides, it contributes to main¬ 
tain a floating capital. When partners in mercantile houses 
retire from riieir trade, they leave generally to the principal 
clerk a certain amount of capital to continue, and thus a 
sum is left in trade ; otherwise it would be employed in land, 
and as fixed capital. 

128. Mr. Sotheron.] In the Papal States, and. particularly 
at Ancona, with which you are well acquainted, are insurance 
companies established' against fire or other loss ?—There are 
fire and marine insurance. 

129. Has the principle, of SocUtis en Commandite been 
applied to insurance ?•—Not that I am a\^are of. 

130. Can you inention any other object besides banking, 
in the sense in which you fcave expressed it, to which ^ocitth 
cn Commandite have been applied in Italy?—I believe to some 
silk factories, but I am not particularly acquainted with it. 

131. Chairman.'] And the shipping trade? —No. 

0.51. B 2. 132. Mr. 
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132. Mr. k A. Spilh.] Are you aware of any instancej 
among the middle and lower orders, where persons have 
availed themselves of the law as existing in Italy, to combine 
together for the purpose of carrying out local enterprises, 
such as the supply of light or water, or the making of bridges, 
or any object of that kind ?--I am aware of the first introduc¬ 
tion of gas in my native ‘town; there has been such a combi¬ 
nation as you have suggested. 

133. En commandite'! —^Yes, on the first introduction of it. 

134. Mr. Lahouchere.'] Do you believe it to be an uncom¬ 
mon thing in tliis country, for persons who are not themselves 
engaged in trade, to leave money in houses and trade at a 
fixed rate of interest ?—It is not often done, T think. 
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^ John Howell^ Esq., called in; and Examined. 

135. jCJuiirrmn.] YOU arc a partner in a large liou.se in the 
City of London ?—I am a partner in the firm of Ellis, Evering- 
ton & Company. 

.136. Of St. Paul’s Churchyard ?—Yes. 

137. What is your business ?—Warehousemen. : 

138. It is one of the largest in London?—It is. 

139. Have you taken an interest, with other gentlemen of 
the City of London^ connected with commercial and manu¬ 
facturing undertakings, in inquiries with reference to the Law 
of Partnership ?—I have latterly. 

140. "Mr. J. A. Smith,.] Do yos belong to the society for 
the amendment of the’ law?—-No, I do not belong to the 
society for the amendment of the law; I am on the City 
Committee for the amendment of the Bankruptcy Laws. 

i 141. Chairman,] 
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141. Chairman.l In consequence of communications with J. Howll, 
otlicr jrentlemen interested in. commercial matters, has the ^*'1* 
question referable to the policy of introdufiiig limited liability, 

or what are called partnerships en commdiidUet been one matter 1851. 
which has engaged your attention ?—Yes. 

142. And the consideration of how far it would be politic 
to introduce it into this country, and with ,what checks or 
safeguards it might be accompanied?—Yes. 

143. There was a division of opinion,on the subject among 

commercial men, some being of opinion it might be beneficial, 
and others thinking it would not be so ?—Theie is a division 
of opinion on the Bankruptcy Committee. • 

144. In conscquenca c/f that* division of opinion, were 
queries circulated by your committee, and sent to diflerent 
places abroad, from whence they thought valuable information 
might be elicited ?~-Yes, 

145. Is this the title of the report you have received, 

“•Replies from foreign countries to questions relating to the 
Law of Debtor and Creditor, and to the Law of Partnership, 
circulated by the committee of merchants and traders of the 
City of London, appointed to promote the improvement ot the 
Law relating to Debtor and Creditor” ?—^Yes. 

146. In that work there is given, in the first page or two, 
an introduction, stating the mode in which the inquiry was 
carried on, signed, “ by order of the Committee,” by “ W. 

Hawes, Chairman,” and counter-signed by the Secretary. 

Tlicn there is stated a “ list of the cities and towns from which 
information has been obtained, and the names of the firms, and 
others who have kindly afforded it.” It comprises Paris, 

Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Besan^on, 

Cambrai, Antwerp, Brussels, Aix La Chapelle, Basie, 

Berlin, Leipsic, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburgh, Bremen, 

Trieste, Cadiz, Madrid, Oporto,*Milan,Venice, Turin, Naples, 
Stockholm, Gottenberg, Russian Finland, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia ?—Precisely. 

147-8. Then the queries follow, some of which relate to 
matters which are beside the subject which the Committee is 
specially inquiring intoj but the eighth query is, “ Is an 
annual return published of the number of partnerships, distin¬ 
guishing those en commandite ? if so, please give the return 
for three years.” The ninth query is, “ Are partnerships en 
comtnandite confined to an^ particular,class of traders j that is 
to say, to traders (buyers and sellers of commodities in the 
home trade), or to those engaged in commerce (the dealers in 
or iniporters of fofei.go goods) or to manufacturers ? Ihe 

0,51. D3* 
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J. Howellf 10th query is, “ Arc partnerships en commandite^ speaking 
Esq. generally, considered more or less successful than other part- 
(joliT nerships”? The nth query is, “ Do such partnerships 
1851.' command the same alnount of credit and general confidence 
as ordinal^ partnerships ? Are they generally composed of few 
or many commanditaires with large or small capital? Are 
private partnerships often converted into ‘ commandite' part¬ 
nerships to enable old partners to withdraw, and are these 
partnerships generally considered to be in a sound or unsound 
state”? The 12th query is, “ Has the principle of comman¬ 
dite been applied to associations of large numbers of workmen, 
each tjontributing a small sum either for trading or manu¬ 
facturing operations, the collective^ capital being entrusted to 
a ‘gerant,' and if so, have such associations been successful” ? 
—Yes. {The Witness delivered in the docmient above re¬ 
ferred to.) 

149. There are differences of opinion with respect to the 
introduction of partnerships cw commandite, and the policy and 

of it, given in these replies from different countries ? 

r 

150. The answers in favour of it appear to be from Hol¬ 
land, and from the commercial States of America?—The 
answers, I conceive, arc generally favourable. 

151. Have you turned to those particularly from the com¬ 
mercial States of America j for instance, from New York and 
from Boston?—Yes. 

152. Do you find those particularly favourable, and the 
reasons given—Yes. 

153. Do you think that the answers which has been given 
have made any difference in the opinion of those for whose 
benefit they were sent } —Undoubtedly. 

154. - What eflPcct has it worked upon the minds of those 
gentlemen to whom they were sent ?—Upon several it has 
changed their views of the subject, and they are now favour¬ 
able to that principle of jimited liability in partnerships 
which, at first, they conceived to be wrong; but I would 
rather that gentlemen should express their own opinions 
than that I should endeavour to express them. 1 will express 
my own opinion, but 1 hardly like to presume to express 
theirs. 

155*; Mr. Cobden.] What are your opinions ?—My opinions 
are decidedly favourable to a systfem of commandite ; and in 
the expectation that I should be called upon to state them, I 
have written my views on the subject. 

156. Will you be good enough to read them?—Very 

erroneous 


advantage 

-^Yes. 
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"erroneous ideas prevail in this country on commandite partner¬ 
ships. The subject is one of the deepest interest to an indus¬ 
trious community, but educated as we ha^e been in our own 
system, our English minds become confused with terms, and a 
clear apprehension of the subject is rare even amongst commer¬ 
cial men. At first sight the principle of iimited liability 
appears a restrictive principle, and prejudicial to the interests 
of the creditor, but upon examination it is found to be libera¬ 
ting and favourable to credit. If England be right in rejecting 
the system, nearly all other civilized countries are wrong in 
having adopted it; but if in her isolation she be wrong, she 
ought not to be too proud to assimilate her law to that of other 
countries, and to profit, by their,experience. In ray opinion 
our misconception of the commandite law arises from a forget¬ 
fulness of the characlerisiic and indisputable provision, that a 
commanditaire can take no part in the management or control 
of a business; should he do so he becomes an associi solidairey 
responsible to the whole extent of his property. I contend, 
tlierefore, that it is only a form of loan; although called a 
partner the commanditaire is a mere, creditor; cease to call 
him a partner, and the compact becomes more intelligible. 
The evidence I have produced from Grenoble clearly puts it 
thus: “ The capital of the commanditaire may be considered a 
loan to a society, for which he is not an ordinary creditor, as 
he cannot be repaid until,after tlie ordinary creditors are paid.” 
He is neither buyer, contractor, controller, nor seller; he 
simply lends his money, agreeing to take his consideration for 
the loan, out of profits, if profits be realized, and is under the 
peculiar disadvantage of not being ^ble to withdraw it sud¬ 
denly, or to rank with other creditors if the business fail. 
When the legislature wisely repealed the usury laws, it left 
our laws in somewhat an anomalous state. The law says now 
to the capitalist, “You may‘lend your money on bills of 
exchange at any fixed rate of interest, three, ten, or sixty 
per cent, with right of proof; but you shall not lend it for an 
uncertain consideration, depending upon profits realized, 
without right of proof.” This is a palpable interference with 
the free play of capital, a remnant of the old monopolising, 
spirit, and at direct variance with the jnore liberal principles 
of modern legislation. It is an interference on the part of the 
Legislature with the management of the property of indivi- 
duals—controuls their dealings with one another; it i^perhaps 
favourable to the largest capitalist, but. retards the increase, 
and more especially the diffusion of national wealth, by creat- 
ing a gulph between capital and labour prejudicial to both. 
0.51. No 
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J. HmxU, No advantage wliicti results to any class of persons in conse- 
quence of law restraining the free management of property, is 

20 May ^ *’eason for the confeinuance of such a law; because the advan- 
1851/ tage must be obtained at the expense of some other class upon 
whiah the restriction operates, and which is equally entitled 
with the first to*the protection of the Legislature. This argu¬ 
ment may silenqe, though it will hardly satisfy those whom 
the proposed reform of our law is deemed likely to affect; wc 
have the best evidence from abroad to show that the credit of 
firms constituted in this way depends mainly on the character 
and means of the acting and responsible partners, and is im¬ 
proved only pro tanto by the additional capital advanced by 
the sleeping commandilalrcs.o I do'not think they would enjoy 
the highest class of .credit in this country, and therein I see 
an clement of safet^'f but they would nevertheless confer an 
immense benefit on society; neither do I desire to stimulate 
the formation of such partnerships, I merely wish the law to 
provide for and permit them. I will now adduce some inter¬ 
esting evidence from the pamphlet 1 have submitted to the 
Committee, and which, is replete with such testimony to show 
how well the system works, and how visionaiy and illusive 
are the fears of those who aj)prehend that it engenders fraud. 
I'Voni Amsterdam Mr. Simpson w rites, “ I do not hesitate to 
slate as the result of 28 years experience, during which time I 
have acted asjf«n.sto«sw/f and barrister, that these partnerships 
have produced great good and little evil; have caused less con¬ 
troversy than other partnershij)s; in only a few cases have been 
instruments of deception ; and theiaws have proved sufficiently 
efficacious to prevent abuse. It w^ould l)C a fatal imprudence 
to deprive the spirit of enterprise of this resource. The anony¬ 
mous societies are much more dangerous, and have been pro¬ 
ductive of more disastrous consequences than the partnerships 
en commandite. In J;he hitter all who have transactions 
with the gerant are • fully aware that he only is the respon¬ 
sible person, and that the commandUairt% known or unknown, 
have only furnished a limited capital. The gerant knows 
that he is liable for all the engagements of the partnership; 
the public cannot be led into error, and the acting partner 
cannot be imprudent with impunity.” Hope & Co. write; 
“ It cannot be said that the failures of commandite partner¬ 
ships are more frequent than others, and they are not worse ; 
the amount of the capital employed must be published.’^ 
Messrs, Sichel k Co. write, “ Commandite partnerships are 
proved by experience to be advantageous to the community, 
but are subject to bH the vicissitudes of commerce.” Messrs. 

‘ Mendelsohn, 
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^JendeLsoIin, of Berlin, write, “ These partnerships appear to 
be useful. There is no reason why the law should prevent a 
person taking a share in the gain and loss af business, instead 
of merely lending his capital.” Mr. J. 'Brown, of Boston, 
writes: “ The commercial effect of these partnerships has been 
beneficial; great activity is her^y given to trade; failures 
are not more frequent or more disastrous than, in other part¬ 
nerships, nor have they been abused in periods of excitement; 
and under the laws creating them they are not liable to more 
abuse than other forms of partnership.” The effect of a 
change would be to bring the interest oi the workingman into 
closer identity with that of the capitalist; it will bring hope, 
the value of character, and .1 chaiiae of advancement earlier in 
life to the artist, the sailor, the man of talent and the 
meclianician; it will promote schools, in a word it will develope 
industry. It is not every Watt that has found a Boulton. 
Aided by the vigorous administration of good bankruptcy 
laws, I recommend the registration of the amount of capital 
actually advanced, the share of the profits to he allowed in 
consideration of such capital, the term for whicli the partner- 
ship is formed, dissolutions gazetted, and free access by post 
without cost to that registration ; the expense of the office to 
Government being defrayed by a fee, to he paid at the time of 
registration. With these safeguards, the already existing 
foreign codes aflbrd every facility for framing a law suitable 
to this country. Looking at tl^e subject politically, I think it 
has important hearings; we are too apt to form narrow and 
false estimates of the probable extent of future trade. We 
forget that in our time we witness only; the dawn of an age of 
peace; the infancy of grand scientific discoveries. Overtrading 
has been made somewhat of a bugbear. Reckless speculation 
it is the duty of the state to discourage, and the best way to 
do so is to give sound principles fr*ee play. We have witnessed 
and had to deplore the existence of this evil too often in tiffs 
country, and in the grossest form. Our partnership system 
did not prevent 20 houses of rank failing in one month (Sep¬ 
tember 1847), whose aggregate liabilities were between 
9,000,000 1 . and 10,000,000 1 . and those pet specimens of the 
•unti-commanditc principle. Joint stock banks have been no 
models of temperate and wise trading. • It is a pktlwra^ the 
conjunction of capital in a floating state, at the call of the 
speculator, hut beyond the rftach of ihq artizan, and wanting 
a wholesome vent, that creates our panics. Floating capital is 
far more dangerously susceptible to the influence of panics than 
fixed capital; it inflates the sails in prosperity, and flees 10 its 
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/. HouseU, caverns in the hour of peril. I have had some experience of 
this, and see increasing danger in it, and I think it the duty 
ao May Legislaturc'to encourage the fixing of capital as much 

as possible. It is irrigation, and not inundation, that fertilizes 
oup fields, and the free and fair dispersion of wealth, not its 
mere accumulation, that mi^st enrich and employ our people. 
I concur with .Mr. Bradford of Boston, who says, “ I am of 
opinion the system is a good one, and may he safely adoj)tcd in 
any commercial couptry.” Tlie law of New Yoi k was passed in 
1825; that of Massachusetts in 1835. I have not heard a 
complaint against its ojieration in either state, nor do I remem¬ 
ber a case in which it has been a vehicle for fraud, or to escape 
the payment of a just debt^ Sotnc of the first houses in New 
York have been acting under it for some time, and renew 
these partnerships'as often as they expire. Under the old 
plan it is difficult to ascertain the capital of a house; but as 
regards partnership en commandite, it is publicly declared on 
oath, and known to every one. In America, as probably in 
England, houses are constantly failing who had the reputation 
of ample capital; whereas after failure it is discovered that 
but little, if any, capital was paid in. The co-partnership 
en cmnmanditc meets this difficulty; and shouhl Parliament be 
induced to pass a law authorizing such partnerships, 1 believe 
it would be approved by the people, and would add to the 
commercial prosperity of the country. 

157. Chairman^ Do you consider that the establishment 
of the law en commandite in tliis country, guarded by restric¬ 
tions against fraud, such as perba|)s our sagacity might enable 
us to add with those which have been fountl practically uselul 
in America, would work well for the benefit of the middle 
classes iir this country ?—Most undoubtedly ; it is in my 
opinion the greatest boon within the power of the Legislature 
to confer upon the industrioUs classes. 

. 158. Do you think it would open a fair ground for invest¬ 
ments of sums of a medium nature, which now it is difficult 
to invest ?—Ccrtaiuly. 

159. Do you think that persons of moderate capital, living 
either in country towns or commercial districts, would feel 
glad to have an opportunity of investing, under the manage¬ 
ment of persons selected by themselves for their honesty and 
for tl^eir skill, moderate sums in manufacturing, or commercial, 
or other enterprises r-r-I do think so. 

160. Do you think that at the present period, for sums not 
of very large amount, but of a moderate amount, their being 
combined together in partnerships of this kind would give 

' the 
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trie owners an advantage which they have not at present?_ 

I do not understand the word “ owners/’ 

161. The owners of each several capitals?—I believe that 
the proprietors of capital would have gre&ter facility for their 
investments, of a safe, legitimate, and profitable character, 
if this law were in existence. 

162. l)o you think that to persons of energy, industry, and 
talent, but who have not capital at disposal, in many instances 
persons of capital cognizant of those qualities would be willing 
to give cncouragemeMt and assistance ?—Undoubtedly. 

163. By affording to them the means, of capital, lent to 

carry out those plans which they may have put before them ? 
—Certainly. ' . • • 

164. Do you tlflnk that generally, with reference to what 
may be called the more intelligent and skilled of the working 
classes, gaining, perhaps, at the rate of a guinea and a half or 
two guineas per week, these would be inducements to them to 
exorcise energy and industry?—Indirectly I think they would. 

165. On tlie whole yrtur opinion, after having looked at the 
subject with a good deal of attention,, is, that it would be 
beneficial ?—Decidedly. 

ib'6. Are there any safeguards, with reference to the intro¬ 
duction of such a system in England, besides those you have 
mentioned, that you would recommend in the way of either 
registration, or paid-up capital, or checks of that nature; or 
do you think that those which arc made use of in America 
would be sufficient?—I think the proper administration of the 
bankruptcy law of great importance to the Successful carrying 
out of a system of commandite partnersliips. 

167. You are probably aware that in this great country 
many enterprises requiring large capital can alone be carried 
out by very considerable amounts of capital, and that to give 
.small capitalists, or moderate capitalists, the chance of having 
the same kind of profit, it must be necessary for them to com¬ 
bine their capitals ?—I believe that such is the case; but I 
would rather confine my observations to the commercial bear¬ 
ing of the subject, for firms with a limited number of partners. 

168. And with reference to that your opinion is strongly in 

favour of it ?—Decidedly. . 

169. Have you, since this report to which you have alluded 
has come back, heard many discussions on the subject ?~Yes, 
a great many, and I find Opinions fayourable to it gaining 
ground rapidly. That is the casein our committee. 

170- You think, then, on the whole, that although in the 
first instance there was a considerable opinion against it, the 
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evidence and the discussions that have taken place have at all 

events lessoned the opposition to it?->-Certainly. 

171. Mr. Cobdm.] Can you state generally what are the 
objections in the miftds of thje members of your committee r— 
The chief objections in the minds of the members of our com¬ 
mittee I believe to be, that the bankruptcy law is not suffi¬ 
ciently strict in, this country, and that it is more stringent and 
effective abroad. The punishment for criminal frauds is abroad 
more certain, and ryore serious to the criminal. 


172. Do you speak of America?—I^o, I omit America. 
I speak of the Continent of Europe ; and in the absence of 
that force in the law which exists there they are fearful that 
frauds might exist to a consideraWc extent. 

173. But in the case of America the ffiw is more favour¬ 
able?—^'Ihe law i§»still more lax there than it is here, but 
still the reports from America are most favourable. Messrs. 
Dennistoun, of New York, write, “ It is an excellent law.” 
Mr. 11. B. Minturn writes, “Such partnerships command*as 
much credit and general confidence as ordinary [jartnerships, 
perhaps more. Thei;e is a certainty in the knowledge the 
community possess of the resources of such firms.” 

174. You have quoted the opinion of Mr. Bradford, of 
Boston. Are you aware that Mr. Bradford has for nearly 30 
years been resident in Europe, and carrying on large business 
in England r—No, I am not. I took no part personally in 
preparing the letters of enquiry or in translating the evidence. 

175. Mr. Bradford's name was given to you probably by 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Alexander Henry, as one of the most intel¬ 
ligent merchants in America, and his opinion is very favour¬ 
able to the adoption of the plan of partnerships en com- 
mandite ?—Very favourable indeed. 

176. Chairman,’] The preface states the obligations of the 
committee to Mr. Henry fOr the assistance he has given ? 
—It does. 

177. That is Mr. Henry, the Member for South Lancashire ? 
—Yes. 


178. Mr, Cobden.] Are there any other objections which 
you cam mention that have had inftuence on the minds of your 
committee ?—As I .said before, I think it is hardly fair that 
I should state their objections, because they might state them 
much more forcibly than tmyself. 

179. Are there meipbers of yotir committee who are pre¬ 
pared to come and state to this Committee their objections to 
the plan?—I think it is very probable, and if 1 may take the 
liberty of doing so, I would suggest that Mr. William Hawes, 

• whose 
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^liose first opinion was most unfavourable to the principle of 
partnerships eh commandite, and whose opinion is very much 
modified, would be a most competent witness to come before 
this Committee. • 

180. You arc understood to say that your view on this sub¬ 
ject has reference exclusively to partnership of a private 
nature, and not to joint-stock associations?—Yjes. 

181. You think it would be a very great benefit to able 
and intelligent young men, who are embarked in business, if 
they could enlist the. aid jof a monied partner for a limited 
sum, which partner would not have his whole property involved 
in the prosperity or.adversity of the business?—I do. I think 
it is the most natural coijrso in whjeh money could flow from 
the capitalist to the working man, whatever- he may be. 

182. Do you think that would apply to. the case of skilled 
mechanics, who might make discoveries, or take out a patent 
for some new process in mechanism ?—Decidedly. I am told 
lhaj; at St. Etienne, where they manufacture ribbons infinitely 
superior to the ribbons which we can manufacture in Coventry, 
the system prevails to a great extent; aijd 'that a great many 
clever workmen, artizans, draughtsmen, and managers of the 
loom, have accumulated property and are actually now con¬ 
ductors of business, who have risen from their talent, and the 
advantage that talent has had in forming connexions with men 
of property ; and in St. Etienne it prevails to a great extent, 
and is doing a great deal of good., 

183. That argument v/ould apply with still more force to 
this country, where the energy and ingenuity of our artizans 
is employed on a still larger field of i(^dustry ?—Yes; and it 
is for want of that aid, I think, that the artist is so far removed 
from the capitalist, and partakes so slightly of his prosperity. * 

184. Do you consider that an alteration of the law might 
also be beneficial in the case of ydung men entering into busi¬ 
ness as shopkeepers, or in any other way of business, apart 
from those mechanical inventions of which you have been 
speaking ?—I do certainly. 

185. "Now take your own case; you employ a great num¬ 
ber of young men as assistants in your extensive business; 
many of those young men come from thci country for experi¬ 
ence to your house of business ?—Yes. 

186. For the purpose of illustrating your view on this 
subject, suppose you had a ^ung man of vefy superior talent 
and character, who came from a town in the country where 
he was well known, and his connexions lived ; as a capitalist, 
having an opportunity of seeing bis morals, and having a high 
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opinion of his future prospects, you might be disposed to 
embark 1,000/ or 2,000/. of capital in that youtig man’s busi¬ 
ness, in his own ivativc town, where you might share the ad¬ 
vantages of his superior talent, and his excellent character to 
a limited extent, with d, limited risk. Do you think that such 
an undertaking as that would be more likely to be entered into 
if the law were altered, than it is now, for a capitalist to lend 
that young man a sum of money of 1,000/or 2,000/. at a 
certain rate of interest?—Certainly, and infinitely more bene¬ 
ficially to the young man, because^ a young man beginning 
entirely with borrowed capital, according to the rules of our 
trade is entitled to no credit. He is a dangerous customer if 
he borrows money which cijn be galled from him at any time 
when the lender begins to be fearful, or when for his own 
purposes he require? it; whereas if the lender become a partner 
en commandite, he fixes it there for a specific period, and he 
cannot withdraw it, and that cajiital is absolutely liable do the 
creditors who trust him ; whereas the borrowed money Vvould 
not be liable, and in the event of failure would be provetf as 
a debt on the estatye, in diminution of the dividend. 

187. Chairman.] If you arc right, that would prevent 
panics, in many instances ?—It is a difficult thing to prevent 
panics. 

188. It would prevent the effect in the one case or the 
other. • Supposing it could be called back immediately, in the 
case of a panic, it might be .called back ; but supposing it was 
left en commandite, it could not be called back immediately ? 
—That is the very idea I have expressed. I think that if the 
capital of the country becoming a floating capital by bills of 
exchange, and it goes on increasing in that way, it is more 
susceptible to the influences of panics than capital which is 
positively vested and fixed in business, either by solidaire part¬ 
ners or commandite partners! 

189. Mr. Glyn.] You have been understood to say, that 
the great security which you thought was required would be a 
greater stringency of the ‘bankruptcy laws ; would that be in 
tlieir application to the ykrant, or generally in their applica¬ 
tion to all those who put in their money ?—Only the ghants. 
As I am infornietl, the law of France is this: the amount 
placed in by a commandite partner is registered ; an account is 
kept of that amount; another account current is kept with 
the dommandite partner for his accumulated profits; thus if a 
commandite partner puts 2,000 /. into a business as his share 
of the capital, and he realizes another 2,000 /. in profit, which 
is not drawn out of the concern, and some sudden misfortune 

c overtake 
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overtake that business, and they fail, he proves for the balance j. 
at his credit on» the account current; so that he is to all intents Esq. 
and purposes a creditor, and not a partner, .making contracts, 
buying and selling, dealing and controlling. I maintain that 1851.^ 
he is a creditor, and that it is the calling him a partner 
which creates the confusion that exists in our English minds. 

190. In point of fact, in that case he holds a double cha¬ 
racter ; he is a subscriber in the first instance cn commandite^ 
and lie becomes afterwards a partner in the surplus prohts, 
which he may leave in the hands of the concern ?—Exactly. 

191. Chairman^ You think that an alteration of the law 
in that respect would be bencticial ?—It would be very bene- 
I'icial to trade, and it would geatc a great increase in the con- 
suinption of all commodities, anil employment for a vast 
number of deserving well-disposed persons.^ • 

192. Do you think that the alteration which has been spoken 
of as tQ limited liability, carried out under proper regulations 
and safeguard, would have a very beneficial influence on 
niaify persons who now consider themselves excluded from 
commercial undertakings ?—Certainly. Those persons are 
now compelled to seek public investment* when tiiey accumu- • 
late and realize properly. 

193. Do you not think there are many persons of large 
landed property, or property in the funds, or other property, 
who would advance a limited amount of capital m comman¬ 
dite^ who arc now deterred entirely from doing so in any enter¬ 
prise, because they have hung round their necks the unlimited 
liability of sacrificing their last acre, or their last pound, if it 
fails?—Certainly. I have heard my own senior partner, Mr. 

Wynn Ellis, who was Member for Leicester, say he has seen 
many opportunities when he would have been glad to assist 
young men of skill and character; but the existence of that 
law has deterred him. 

194. Do not you think the same apprehension of the mind 
of which you have spoken, with reference to a man of caution 
and circumspection and experience, i*eferable to that particular 
species of enterprise, would apply itself to minds of the same 
kind and character, in whatever station they stand, either in 
the country or in towns, with reference to qther enterprises of 
a like nature ?—I think so. I think it takejs its rise in human 
nature. 

195. Mr. Glyn.^ Do you (Rinsider that greater stringency 
of the bankruptcy laws is the onjy security which you, as a 
comnaercial man, wish to see enacted in the event of these part¬ 
nerships en commandite being allowed in this country 

196. Do 
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196. Do not you require a system of registration ?—I hare 
already stated there should be a system of registration of the 
share which that/:apital so advanced is to give the partner; 
so that if -1 see that A. puts 2,000 /. into the business of B., 
I wish to know what 'share of the profits he is entitled to, 
which will give me some idea of the capacity of the business 
of B., and the capital he requires. I have stated that I do 
not believe that partnerships so formed would enjoy the highest 
class of credit, because the very fact of their having a com¬ 
mandite partner is evidence that capital is wanted; and there 
is a class of traders in this country, and I hope there always 
will be, who do not require such aids, and who enjoy the 
Irighest credit in the country ; bi4,t I think it would be a very 
beneficial law for the middle and a* great class of traders in 
this country, andn'^ justly due to them. 

197. Would you require any publicity of accounts in those 
partnerships ?—No; there should be periodical settlenifnts. 

198. As between the partners ? —As between the pjirtners. 

199. But no publication of those settlements?—No publi¬ 
cation of those settlements. 

• 

200. Chairman^ An inspection of the accounts from time 
to time by the partners r—Yes, as it exists abroad. 

201. Mr. GlynP^ But no security as regards the public in 
those accounts, with respect to inspection ?—No; I think it is 
uncalled for. 


202. Mr. T. Egerioni] 'You were understood to say, that 
you would put a limit to the number of the partners.'—I 
believe the law now limits partners to six, 

203. Mr, Sothe'ron\'\ Do you recommend that tliere should 
be any limit to the number of partners en emmandite ?—No 
other limit than now exists under the partnership law. 

204. But that limit which does exist under the law of 
partnership, which you understand to be a limit of the number 
to six, you recommend should be applied to the law en cmn- 
mandite }—I am favomble to that opinion, without giving 
further consideration to it, for trading bodies. 

205. Mr. J. A, Smithy What reason do you give for 
wishing to limit thp number of partners; w'hat danger do you 
foresee in an uhlicpited number?—I sec no particular danger 
in an unlimited number of partners en commandite; but I 
think it is more convenient for the purpose of trade generally, 
that the number should be limited j^the concentration of 
action, and the operations of trade, are more successfully con- 
dpeted under a few than under a great number; 1 am in 

• favour 
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lavoqr of a limited number of partners in consequence of the j. HwtUt 
convenience of it. 

S0|6, Mr. Tufnell,^ Do you consider that the introduction 
of partnerships. en commandite would bg, particularly advan- 
tageor^ l^r»artizans and for people of. small capital to invest 
their in trade?—Ido. 

207. If you limit the number of partners to six for the 
purpose of carrying it on, you would have hardly any capital 
at all, if it is to benefit small capitalists ?—There may be a 
great number of partnerships formed consisting of ne 
more than six partners in each. 

208. If partnerships en commandite are limited to six 
partners, the sum contributed by each of those six partners must 
be very considerable?~It is not necessarily so; one man 
may be a'rich man, and contribute a very large sum.. 

209. Chairman^ Do not you think that the principle of 
en commandite properly regulated might apply to partnerships 
of a much greater number than six ?—I think it is capable of 
regulation ; I have said before that I do not presume to offer 
an opinion on large bodies of men combined for special pur¬ 
poses ; I should rather wish to confine ray opinion to the com¬ 
mercial view of the subject, wdth the ordinary number of part¬ 
ners who may exist in firms, generally speaking. 

210. What objection do you see to the case of 30 persons, 
each putting in 500 /. for the purpose of carrying on water¬ 
works, gas-works, or any local enterprise of that nature, which 
is likely to yield a moderate profit*, and being carried on under 
the superintendence, of persons whom they have selected for 
their sagacity and caution ?—^The principle appears to me to be 
somewhat different, because under a tommandite partnership 
in tradeiyou have always the girant or girans responsible to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and responsible for conduct in every 
sense; in such a body as you h^ve put to me, you have not 
stated whether there is any one who is positively responsible. 

211. The question refers to carrying it out en commandite, 
with a gkrant selected for his sagacity and caution?—^And the 
ghant to be amenabjjP ? 

212. Yes; for a local purpose, such as constructing water¬ 

works, which might require 10,0001. to carry it out, and in 
which the parties have each of them 200 1 , or amounts of that 
nature ?—It seems to me that such a co-operation would be 
beneficial. ^ . 

213. Mr. Tufnelli] Although the number of proprietors 

was not limited P-r-Ves. 

214. Mr. Sgthcron,] Would you suggest thut if the law is 
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jr. altered in England so as to admit the coiH^nS.te principle^ 
that should be the universal, law, or would you have the prin- 
sio May ^ CoimmndH^ go on concurrently with the ordinary law 
tSfii/ of partnership as it now stands ?—>Goncorrenily. I do not desire 

to stimulate the formation of such partnerships j I only wish to 
provide for their existence. 

215. You would recommend the en cowwandite principle 
to be capable df being applied to even large businesses, such 
as yoUr own ?—^Yes. 

216. JDo not'you*think that if that principle were applied 
to large concerns, the public would be likely enough to be 
imposed upon, by the appearance of wealth and character,- 
which the limited liability of the/rowmawdiVtf principle would 
not justify ?—No ; all the foreign testimony we have received 
in the pamphlet I Jiave delivered in, is opposed to that view. 

217. Would you suggest that in such a business, for in¬ 
stance, as your own, there might be three or four partners 
upon the ordinary principle, and three or four more on the 
commandite principle ?—It is very possible. 

218. You would think that a good arrangement ?—I should. 

219. Suppose the‘case of a senior partner, after having 
made his fortune by bis business, retiring from trade; would 
you allow him to keep his name upon the concern upon the 
commandite principle, leaving only a certain sum in it ?—Not 
bis name. 

220. In such a case as has been su^ested to you, such a 
person could not leave his name upon the principle of partner¬ 
ships en commndite ? —I believe not. 

221. Chairman.] Otherwise you would be gividg false 
credit? and that y6u*do not wish at all?—The business is 
sometimes carried on in an old name when <he ol# partner 
has retired j and if the commandite law were to be the law in 
this country, 1 should recommend that if there were a com- 
mandite partnership, the name should be withdrawn; now 
it is not absolutely necessary. 

222. If the name was specified as a commanditaire, and 
the amount known, that would prevent, all events, any false 
credit?—To those who took the trouble to inquire. 

223. If it was p^ublished, or anything of that kind, it 
would prevent any false credit ?—Yes, if published. Publi¬ 
cation is indispensafiie. 

224. Mr. Sotheron.'J Upon th» whole, do you see any very 
great difference between the commanditaires zTid the Contri¬ 
butors or subscribers to an undertaking according 'to the 
English law; should we not be able to gain plretty nearly the 

. . ' same 
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•same advantages which are allowed to belong to the com¬ 
mandite principle on the ordinary plan of a certain number 
being allowed to lend their money to a concern, but their return 
varying according to the profit or losB*of that concern ?—I 
believe the law prevents any one receiving his return now 
according td profit or loss, except partners; and that it consti¬ 
tutes a partnership. 

225. The question supposes that the law should be altered 
to the extent of allowing persons contributing money to an 
undertaking, to receive interest for Ihat^money varying 
according to the profit or loss- of the concern. If such a 
thing were done, should you not gain all the advantages of 
the commandite system i^~Jt appears to me that it would be 
the commandite system. 

226. Do you not know that there is a very great objection 
to touch even the law of partnership as it at present exists, 
from the fear of unknown evils, or such as might not he pro¬ 
vided for beforehand, arising to great concerns in this 
country ?— I believe there is a great deal of tenderness existing 
on that point, which inquiry and the study of the subject will 
remove, and to which it is the duty of tKe Legislature to apply 
itself. 

227. If it should be in the power of the Chairman of this 
Committee to devise some system by which that advantage 
might be gained, of allowing the interest received on money 
to vary according to profit or logs in a concern, without in,the 
least affecting the ordinary law of partnership, would not that 
be in your opinion a mode of getting over many objections to 
it ?—It would not be so beneficial as^the commandite system, 
because under the commandite system the party lending his 
money as a dtmmanditaire cannot rank with other creditors, 
whereas in the case which you have put to me, he would, in 
the event of failure, rank with other creditors. In your case 
the general creditors would be damnified by the ranking of that 
party. In the case of commandite partnerships they would 
be benefited from the fact that the commandite partner could 
not rank with them.' 

228. Mr. Glyn.] It is the difference in point of fact, be¬ 
tween its becoming partnership money 01; mere loan capital ? 
“—Yes. 

229. In the one case the loan capital is objectionable, 
because it affects the general interest of the creditors; 'and in 
the other cash, the money which ifs put in commandite comes 
into the general assets^ and is divisible among the general 
creditors ?—Precisely. 
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J. JJomll, 230, Mr. Moms.] Are you of opinion that business con- 
ducted by companies formed under limited liability, is con- 
aTMay d*^cted with the ^ame prudence and caution as it is in 
1851.^ companies responsible to the extent of their property?—Yes; 
and I am borne out in that opinion by the evidence from 
abroad. We have no such instances in this coftntry to give 
evidence upon; it does not exist here; but abroad the evidence 
is decidedly favourable to the safety of such companies. 

231. Do you think the public would have the same confi¬ 
dence in the oie cdtnpany as In the other ?—I believe the 
public in this country would have the same confidence as the 
public generally abroad. 

232. Mr. Glyn.l Do nol you 4 ;hipk that the evidence as 
given in the pamphlet you have delivered in as to the effects 
on the Continent df the commandite system, leaves the general 
question very much in doubt?—I think not. There is a 
gentleman in the room who is capable of giving evidence on 
that point. The opinion from Cadiz is unfavourable to tjie 
system, but that opinion is flatly contradicted by the letters 
from Madrid. 

233. Chairman.'] Is not the American evidence in the 
great commercial cities of New York and Boston, favourable 
to it ?—Highly so ; and the testimony deserves special atten¬ 
tion. The general opinion is, that they are as safe as other 
partnerships. There is very little distinction drawn as to their 
relative safety. 

234. Mr. Glyn.] Will you direct your attention to the 
answer from Paris particularly, where it is said that the com¬ 
mandite partnerships hah’e been very unsuccessful in shares ?— 
That has reference, I think, to the partnerships which were 
foriped immediately after the JRevolution. There were some 
partnerships formed there ynder Louis Blanc, which really 
have proved very unsuccessful; but commercial partnerships 
which I advocate have been generally- as successful as other 
partnerships; and I am borne out in that, for the evidence fs, 
“ Commandite partnerships in shares have been very unsuc¬ 
cessful, but not so ordinary partnerships in commandite with 
one or two capitalists.” 

235. Mr. Heald!]^ Your recommendation of the application 
of the law en commandite. country is based on an altera¬ 
tion in the bankruptcy laws?—I ooneeive myself, that the late 
alterations of the bankruptcy laws have been very effective, 
and very beneficial, and that they are sufficiently stringent to 
enable us to commence on the experiment of commandite paint- 

ner^ips 
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nerships at ofice; but I think that a vigilant administration of 
those laws is an essential element to the success of commandite 
partnership, and in fact of trade generally. , 

236. You were understood, in a former part of your evi* 
dence, to go a little further, and to add, that this made the 
difference between this country and the continental States t'— 
I stated that the opinion of some of my co-committee men was, 
that our laws were not sufficiently severe to permit the com- 
mandite system to be introduced. 

i 237. Can you assign to the Commitfte anything like an 
element which reconciles or harmonizes the difference in the 
operation of the law en commandite on the Continent with 
stringent bankruptcy laws, jind in America, where the bank¬ 
ruptcy laws are more lax than our*own ?—I confess I do not 
share in those fears which Mr. Hawes and. some other gentle¬ 
men in our committee have, that our law is not, sufficiently 
severe. I think the fact that the law is lax in America; 
jugtifies me in the opinion that with our law it -would work 
well, because it works well in America. Fraud could not exist 
without conspiracy, and publicity and fraud seldom exist 
together. 

238. You were speaking of the opinions of others, and not 
your own t —Precisely. 

239. Mr. TufnelLI Are you aware that at present the 
Crown can Iw charter, in certain cases, limit the liability of 
partners r—Yes. 

240. Why is not that power sufficient, without introducing 
a new law ?—It is not obtained except at great expense. 

241. Supposing that e^ense were diminished, do not you 
think it would be an easier way than introducing a new law 
into this country ?—It would be practically the same thing; 
but the more simple the commercial laws, and the morfe easily 
understood (and if they are good.tlie more easily the objects of 
them are attained), I think the better for the community at 
large. 

242. Mr. T. Egerton.'\ You were understood to state that 

you saw no objection to unlimited liability and limited liability 
acting together, as far as regards commercial law in this country? 
—I see no objection; it is the very systenj of freedom I advo¬ 
cate. They act concurrently abroad. ^ = > 

243. Is there abroad any limit placed to th^ jN^ount of 
Capital to be engaged entcmmanditel — I believe^'^iCft ; but 
there is a/gentleman from abroad presfent, who is very com¬ 
petent to give evidence on that subject, being a partner in one 
nf the lar^t woollen manufactories in France; 
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M. Henry SieheVf called in; and Examined. 

H the Committee understand that you are 

’__ ’ acquainted with commercial undertakings in Paris and other 

■ 120 May places in France ?—1 am. 

1851. 245. You have probably heard the account of the coni’- 

mandite system, as given by the last witness?—Yes. 

246. You are' cognizant , of what that law is, as exercised 
on the Continent ?—I think I am ; at least, in France. 

247. With refererfce to Paris, do you think the commercial 
undertakings in Paris which are carried on by partners, some 
of the partners of whom are under limited liability, en com¬ 
mandite, work well'-—Exceedingly yvell. 

2^8. Do you think it advantageous, for the purpose of 
enabling persons desirous to advance portions of their capital, 
but not to be liable to the whole amount of their fortunes, still 
tb aid those who continue in business ?—Undoubtedly. 

240. Does it tend to enable men of capital, wishful for 
retirement, still to aid enterprising and active men of character 
whom they can trust|?—It does. 

250. Does not the beneficial carrying out of that system 
depend a great deal upon the character of the gerant or 
manager ?—Decidedly. 

251. The selection of ih^ghant or manager is made by 
the parties who advance the capital r —Yes, as cmmandite. 

252. They are interested in having a sagacious, an intelli¬ 
gent, and an honest man ?—Most decidedly. 

253. They are interested inasmuch as their own shares, 
which they advance, defend upon if? —^Yes. 

254. Are these partnerships registered ?—Yes; it is indis¬ 
pensable. 

255. Is it indispensable that the commanditaire shall not 
interfere in the management of the business, but that it should 
be left to the gerant ?—Entirely. 

256. Will you be kind enough to state to the Committee 
what is the form of registration ; is it done before a public 
officer ?—Yes. 

257. Is it'accessible to any person who likes to go to see 
what it is ?—It is. ^ 

258. Is it known that an office exists where parties desirous 

to inquire may go ?—Yes. » 

2591 And there they can find the names and the amounts ? 
—The names, the amohnts, the date of the partnership, and 
the period for which it is to last. 

260. If, therefore, there be a partnership formed to the 

. < amount 
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Amount of 20,000/,, consisting of a number of partners, they 
can there find*the names, the amounts, the date of the com¬ 
mencement of the partnership, and the pesiod for which ii to 
last ?—^Yes, • 

261. They have the means, therefore, of knowing that such 
and such an amount is there, and that at the end of such and 
such a period it will expire ?—Yes. 

262. Do you think that this law of limited* liability, as it 
works in France, is beneficial both as regards the parties who 
advance the capital and as regards many persons wtio have 
not a great deal of capital, but who have a great deal of intel¬ 
ligence and integrity to direct it ?—Generally it is so. 

263. Do you think th^t it is proved by experience ?—Most 
decidedly. 

264. Can you speak of it with reference to Holland or 
other countries ?—No j only in France. 

265.. Will you state to the Committee one or two partner¬ 
ships of this kind which have been applied to any particular 
business which has been carried out, either a manufacturing or 
commercial business, or any other cases which you think 
would be fair example^—Yes; for instance, I know a large 
establishment of a retail house which has been lately esta¬ 
blished in Paris; there are three or four partners who are 
very intelligent young men, knowing the business very well, 
and of good conduct; and having no capital they applied to 
different manufacturers for money, and they received a large 
capital from the manufacturers who advanced that money as 
commanditaires. 

266. You said a retailliouse; ’* what description of retail ? 
—Silks. 

267. Ladies* wear ?—Yes. 

268. Is that carried on beneficially ?—It is carried on 

beneficially. • 

269. Do the manufacturers supply capital in the form of 
goods, or advance a loan?—They are obliged to advance 
money, and not at all goods. 

270. And it is for a given period ?—Yes. 

271. And they cannot retract it or withdraw it until that 
period has expired ?—No, not without taking legal steps, or 
without a dissolution of the partnership bejng published. 

272. That iRpst be at the end of the period ?->-lt may be 
before the end of the period; if the parties choose to do* so. 

273. But with complete publication?—Yes, with complete 

publication. # , 

274* Are they eRciusiydiy manufacturers, nr are there other 
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parties besides manufacturers?—There are other parties;, 
there are some manufacturers; there are also fteople who are 
capitalists, who want to invest money. 

375. Mr. G^»,]*What|security is there that the capital is 
actually subscribed in 'money ?—There is no security but the 
personal security; a man may promise to give one thousand 
francs, for instance, as a commanditaire, and not be able to 
give it. 

276. Then in point of fact they register that which they say 
they will pay, and not that which they actually see is paid ?— 
It is the sum promised, and not the sum actually paid. 

277. Chairman.] That is to say, it is not actually paid up ? 
—It may or may not be actually .paid up, because it is not 
under the control of the public. 

278. Mr. Heald.] Suppose that in a house silk is rather a 
large article of trade, and the house in Paris has a connection 
at Lyons with some manufacturer, would the acting partners 
in Paris feel as much at liberty to go and purchase their stpck 
from manufacturers in any other place, and leave the partners 
who advance money, and are partners en commandite^ as with¬ 
out it ?—Certainly th*ere is no moral obligation of that kind; 
they would not like to give a preference to one particular 
party. 

279. Mr. Tufnell^ Practically the partners who set up 
those retail houses do purchase their silks from the merchants 
who advance the capital ?—They purchase of the party who 
manufactures best, and whose prices are the lowest. 

280. Chairman.] Without reference to manufacturers or 
wholesale dealers, are there not other capitalists who advance 
their money in this way ?—There are capitalists who advance 
their money in that way. 

281. Do not you think it would be an additional safeguard 
to partnership en commandite if the parties who are registered 
for such an amount were, to pay up such an amount ? — 
Most decidedly.' 

282. That would be an improvement in the security,? — 
Decidedly. 

283. It would be perfectly consistent with commandite 

if each party was obliged to pay up the amount?—Yes; but 
it would lead to no,thing, practically speaking, in my opinion, 
because on the next day the same sum of tfion^y might be 
withdrawn. • v 

284. If the tmmandUaire were obliged to pay up the 
amount, and were not allowed to withdraw that amount until 
the end of the period of bis partnership, then there would 

. • be 
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be always a capital to which the creditor would refer ?—I do M*' 
not know that it would increase the responsibility of the 
parties, because that money might be withdrawn afterwards. j^j^y 
The parties may either be honest or very‘dishonest 5 if they 1851. 
are honest, and they promise to pay a certain sum of money, 
they will pay it; and if you forced them to pay, they might 
withdraw it on the following day, if dishonest. 

285. Are you acquainted with the working of >this com- 
mandite system in other places r~Yes, in a great many other 
instances. 

286. Besides that of manufacturers ?—Yes; for instance, 
a manufacturer grows old, and wishes to retire from business; 
he may select the most, inJtelligetjt of his young men, and 
leave him a limited capital to go on with his business, and 
reserve a small share to himself, in proportion to the capital 
which he leaves in it. 

287. Putting aside manufacturers, are there other busi¬ 
nesses Carried on in Paris of the same nature, en commandite} 

—A great many; but the commandite has always a per¬ 
sonal Character, because the commanditaires are people who 
advance money only to persons who are well known to them 
personally. 

288. Will you state some other kinds of business, besides 
that of manufacturers, which are carried on en commandite ? 

—They are more particularly businesses where people mean 
to retire. 

289. What kind of business?—Manufacturers, and also 
merchants. A merchant may receive a sum en commandite. 

290. Either retail or wholesale ?•—Qf any description. 

291. Mr. T. Egerton.'] What is the general number of 
persons who are engaged in that way, en commandite ? You 
have spoken Idtherto of three or four persons, or one principal 
person, leaving his business and giving a share in it to four or 
five others}—I do not think there is any legal limit to the 
partnership. 

292. Practically ?—Not more than five or six,, generally 
speaking, and very often less. 

293. Then it is not 30, 40, or 50 people, each putting in 

1,000 francs ?—No; that is a different system of society, which 
we call in.France SociitS Anonyme. ' . " 

294. Mr. Each of these en commandite 

may subscribe a small amount and withdraw on the next day ? 

—^"ihey cannot do it legally. It would’be fraud; because, if 
they have subscribed for a certain number of shares, and on 
certain conditions, they cannot change that agreement. 

‘ 295. Are 
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295. Are they bound by law to subscribe for a certain 
number of shares, or is it only by the regulations ?— By ge¬ 
neral convenience. 

296. Mr J. A. Smithy. What is the state of the law as to 
the liability of a person mimng 'mio 9. sodH6 anonyme) — 
He is liable only to the amount of the shares subscribed. 

297. Is the gkant in that case personally liable ?—He is 
entirely irresponsible, except for the acts of his own adminis¬ 
tration j but commercially he is not. 

298. He is liable' to his own partners to the extent of his 
fortune, but he is not liable to the public beyond the amount 
of his subscribed capital ?—He is only liable for the amount 
of the shares subscribed. ^ o 

299. Towards his own partners ?—\ es, I am speaking of 
a socittk anonyme," 

300. He has no liability either to his partners or to the 
public beyond the subscribed capital—No, not beyond the 
number of the shares subscribed; but such companies ,can 
only be established under the control of the government. 

301. With certain rights of inspection and examination ?— 
Yes, during the whole year. 

302. You are understood to say that there is no limit by 
law in France to the number of persons who may unite in a 
commandite partnership ?—No, not that I am aware of. 

303. Then what is the reason for preferring an anonyme 
partnership to a commandite, partnership, inasmuch as a com¬ 
mandite partnership is free from the interference of govern¬ 
ment, and an anonyme partnership is not ?—A sociHk en com¬ 
mandite has generally a personal character, persons knowing 
each other; and a sociki: anonyme is for other objects; for 
instance, for insurance companies, mining companies, whose 
object liiay be appreciated by every one, and not only by the 
personal friends of the parties. 

304. Then the selection of the one or the other, is in refer¬ 
ence to the public credit which the one or the other would 
enjoy in that particular business?—I think that, generally 
speaking, for the public sotMU anonyme is preferable, because ‘ 
the objects being under the control of government, they find 
an additional security in it. A sociAtt en commandite is of a 
personal character more than of a public character. 

305. Are the Committee to understand you to say that, 

generally speaking, a socUti en commandite does not enjoy as 
high credit with the 'public as a sociiti anonyme ?*—Not so 
extended a credit, because it is always limited. It is much 
more limited than a sotMU but may have as high a 

credit 
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credit with the public who know the parties, although uot so 
extended a credit, because the object of the parties is less 
known. , 

306. In comparing a societk m^conmandite with a general 

partnership with an unlimit^ liability of the partners where 
every party is responsible, is the one or the other superior in 
point of public credit, inyour estimation?—Neither the one nor 
the other, becai^se all depends on the parties, dn the capital 
invested, on the more or less favourable opinion which is 
entertained of the parties. * 

307. Those conditions being equal, would public opinion 
in France prefer, as a matter of confidence, to trust an un¬ 
limited liability, or a sociilS en commandite ?—I think all 
depends on the personal character of**the ghant. 

308. Have you any experience yourself in France of asso¬ 
ciations carried on by the lower orders for any object whatever, 
either en commandite or as a sociHeanonyme'l —Those associa¬ 
tions do not profess to be successful. I have no personal 
experience of them, but the general impression is, that they 
will have no favourable results. 

309. Perhaps it would be more fair to ask you the question 
as to associations existing before 1848. Were you aware of 
any such associations having existence before 1848?—No. 

310. And all that you are now aware of have sprung, 
perhaps, out of the opinion which gained currency in 1848? 
—Yes. 


James Stewart, Esq., called in, and Examined. 

311. YOU are a Barrister?—Yes. 

312. You belong to the Society for the Improvement of 
the Law, and have taken considerable interest in it ?—^Yes, I 
have taken great interest in it. , 

313. One of the questions vyhich has been discussed by that 
society, which consists of a good many gentlemen who are 
connected with the law and connected with trade, was with 
respect to the policy of the introduction of partnerships of 
limited liability ?—Yes. That question was referred by the 
society to a committee, who took some paips to consider the 
question; and they prepared a report. 

314. Will you be good enough to put in Ujat report ?—Yes. 
I should say that you should #not take this report for more 
than it is worth. I do not think that the gentlemen who at¬ 
tended that committee, although very respectable persons, 
were men either of.,very great experience or very great 

eminence 
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, J. eminence in the profession. I think they came there with 

■ ^ 4 * entirely unbiassed minds, and had every wish to arrive at the 

aol^ truth; but I think you should take that report with the state- 

i 85»T ment I have made.® I may add, that that report has elicited 
the opinions, to me personally ^d in other ways, of many 
men of great eminence in the legal profession, with whom I 
have had an opportunity of conferring. I certainly agree with 
that report; and [ think 1 may state, that as far as I know, 
the general opinion of the legal profession is in favour of the 
conclusions which (hat report contains. {The Witness delivered 
in the report referred to.)' * 

315. That report, after balancing the matter both ways, 
gave a favourable opinion ^—YeSj to an alteration in the law 
as to unlimited liability, with certain safeguards. 

316. The opinion which was arrived at was in favour of the 

introduction of the law of limited liability to partners under 
certain circumstances and with certain safeguards ?—Precisely 
so; and they are very briefly stated. You will find started 
the opinion to which the majority of the committee, came, for 
it was only a majority. I should say we have amongst them 
several merchants of eminence, and the opinions of the minority 
were also stated. The majority came to these resolutions: 
“ That it is advisable to allow the formation of partnerships, in 
which, while the liability of the ostensible and active partners 
continues unlimited, parties who take no active share in the 
busines.s, and whom it is proposed to call limited partners, 
should be able to restrict their liability to the amount of capital 
agreed to be advanced by them. That the names of all the 
members of such partnerships, and the amount of capital 
agreed to be advanced by the limited partners, should be 
registered.» That a limited partner should not be allowed to 
take any active part in the management of the firm. That 
every limited partner should be required to pay up the amount 
wreed to be advanced by him before his name is registered. 
That no limited partner should be permitted to diminish the 
amount agreed to be advanced by him. That a limited 
partner retiring from partnership should continue liable in 
respect of debts incurred during his continuance in the partner- 
abip for a definite^ period, according to the analogy of Joint- 
stock companies. That the wilful violation of any of the above 
provisions by a limited partner should subject him to unlimited 
responsibility.” • 

317. You have stated that since that period you have bad 
conversations with many- gentlemen on the subject-^legal 
men and othersj and you’ think that dpnn the whole their 

. opinions 
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o|)inions arc growing favourable to the introduction of that 
system?—Not'ouly growing, but I have been surprised at 
the unanimity of opinion which has been expressed, which 
was certainly much greater than I* had supposed to exist, and 
this from persons practically acquainted—as, for instance, 
Commissioners of Bankruptcy—with the evils of the present 
law of partnership. One friend of mine, Mr. Commissioner 
Fane, who, I dare say, will be glad to come before this Com¬ 
mittee, said, that from his experience as a Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy, he believes that one-half of the misery arising 
altogether from comme|cial transactions had arisen frona the 
present law of partnership, and from its being practically 
against common sense. , 

318. Do you think tHat the introduction of the law of 
limited liability would give facilities for many parties of 
moderate capital to advance it and to combine it together, 
under some able person, for the purpose of commercial enter* 
prise ?—I think it would be the means of bringing together 
two great classes, the class which has capital, of which we 
know there is a very great superabundance in tliis country* 
and the class which consists of active, clev’er, and enterprising 
men who have not always capital. I think an alteration of 
the law in this respect would have a beneficial effect in briug- 
ing those two classes together. 

319. Probably your observations of late have shown you 
that in this country there are capitalists of immense w-ealth, 
and there is also an immense number of persons in the 
humbler classes; do you not think this would tend to give 
stepping-stones between the two, and, as it were, the means 
for industrious, energetic and intelligent men of good cha¬ 
racter gradually«to advance themselves in life?—1 certainly 
think it would have that effect. I should say, that not only 
has my opinion been confirmed by the concurrence of opinion 
of other lawyers, but I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
body of evidence which I think was referred to by a witness to¬ 
day. That body of evidence was taken at the requestof a number 
of commercial gentlemen in the city; and 1 have been exceed* 
ingly gratified to find that the opinion which is expressed in 
that report is, as I conceive, almost entirely confirmed by the 
evidence there taken, and chiefly resting on the point, that 
the confidence placed in these companies’ seems to depend 
entirely upon the character of the girantf or the person who, 
in fact, carries it on, and on the general ‘credit for Us being 
well conducted, honestly conducted, and advantageously con¬ 
ducted. Just before I came down here to-day, I found that 
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the expression of opinion coining from many towns rests 
upon that point. They all say that the confidence which is 
placed in these companies depends entirely upon the opinion 
of the gkranty for two reasons. They say that the comman- 
ditaires who advance the capital must know the g^rant, and 
they would not place confidence in him unless, in fact, he was 
a prudent man. They have, therefore*, this security, and that if 
the ghant has a good character, they also go upon that, and 
place their confidence entirely in the ghmt^ and the mode in 
which the business*is conducted. I find that this opinion comes 
from Paris, from Lyons, from Cambrai, from Marseilles, 
from Antwerp, from Brussels, from Berlin, from Amsterdam, 
from Rotterdam, from Madrid, from Turin, and from Boston, 
in the United States. 

320., Upon the whole, you are of opinion that the introduc¬ 
tion of this law, with such safeguards as you have spoken of, 
which comprise the payment up of the amount for which 
every party is liable, would be beneficial, both as regards 
encouragement to industry and encouragement to men of 
character, and also as giving facilities for the investment of 
capital?—Yes; protected as I have mentioned. It would 
not, of course, be possible to say whether a party had paid 
up or not; but then there might be this further protection, 
that if he did not pay up, he would be liable to an unlimited 
extent; and therefore that would be complete protection. 
If it was found at any future time that he had not paid up, he 
would be liable to the whole extent of his property. 

321. Are you aware that considerable dissatisfaction is felt 
by many parties, that they are not able to have the same 
advantage in putting out their small or moderate capitals 
which great capitalists possess, because thcr existing laws of 
partnership give an advantage to large capitals, to that which 
it gives to a combination of many small capitals?—I should 
say that it is very generally felt; and it is felt, as it appears 
to me, not only by the poorer classes, but by the compara¬ 
tively richer classes. For instance, I am a barrister in Lin- 
coln’s-inn; I may have a certain amount of capital which I 
do not choose to take to the funds, because of the small 
interest I get. Why may I not say to any commercial firm 
in which I have confidence, I will lend that capital to this 
firm and get a share of their profits ?” There is nothing surely 
mbnally wrong, there is nothing imprudent in the transaction 
m my part, if 1 havS confidence in the firm. I am restricted 
tfn that, if 1 live in England; £ am restricted nowhere else. 
A cannot see why we are right and everybody else is wiUng. 

322. Mr. 
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- 322. Mr. J. A. Smith.'l Do you believe that state of things 
does not practically exist in every large merchant’s house in 
the city ?—I believe that money is lent jit interest; but 
immediately profit is taken, difficulty begins; but it is a fair 
thing I think for both parties to make the transaction depend 
upon the profit. 

323. May not that uate of interest vary to any extent?-— 
Under the relaxation of the Usury Laws it Aay now un¬ 
doubtedly vary. 

324. Does it not vary ?—I believe it does. 

325. Then you havejthe advantage oflending your money 
as a lawyer, at a high rate of interest, if you choose to trust 
the house of business in you place it ?—I have the ad¬ 
vantage of getting a profif in the sliape of interest, but I have 
not the advantage of getting it in the shape of profit. 

326. That depends upon the rate of interest that you exact ? 
—It is reasonable for both parties that if I choose to lend my 
money, taking profits, I may do so, and that perhaps may be 
a wfser course for both parlies. I may get a larger sum in the 
shape of profit, than 1 could get in the shape of interest; and, 
on the other hand, the firm may be much Inore willing to take 
it upon that understanding. I do not see why, in this country, 
a restriction is placed upon a transaction, which appears to 
me to be a perfectly proper and legitimate one. 

327. But, in point of fact, the suggestion you have made 
with regard to an alteration of the law, goes but little further 
than an alteration of the power of lending at a rate to vary 
with the rate of profit of the house in which it is deposited ? 
—I dare say that might meet that particular difficulty. 

328. Chairman.] In the case of lending upon a varied 
interest, you areci creditor to the house; and in the case of a 
commanditaire you are not a creditor to the house ?—No; and 
am to be postponed to all other pei;sons. 

329. Mr. J. A. Smith.] You would wish any alteration of 
the law to be general; you would not wish it to favour the en¬ 
terprises or associations of the middle and humbler classes r— 
I should wish for a general alteration of the law for all classes. 

330* Chairman.] You would wish it to be concurrent with 
our general law; you do not mean to abrogate the general 
law of partnerships, but to make this law concurrent ?—Pre¬ 
cisely ; the difficulty I feel in principle is* this: why should 
we not have entire freedom ©f contract; and if I choose to 
make this contract with another person; and he chooses to 
make it with me, and we have die means of publishing that 
to the world, so that no fraud is dSfected, why ttiay I not do 
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this country? that is the g^e«|t difficulty I feel as,a 
of principle. ^ \ ‘ 

Mr. J. A. Smith.] Is if not ratK^t |Be reSult of ejfhe- 
^ipOce, that it fs^very difficult to guaf'd’! against an undue 
'^e^it i is not the Result of one’s experience sdpit as to lead 
ohe to say, that credit is given without dup examination pf the 
grounds on which it is given am^^fraid it is afthe pre¬ 
cept mpment5 it is found that there is a great deal of impro¬ 
per credit given, , 

33a. Would not credit be dven to a cowwKzndiVe partner¬ 
ship in reference to the names and the pCsitiopt and so. on, of 
the persons engaged in it, rather thanrwith reference to the 
amount of the sum ?—*1 dare say it would, just as it is now, 
be improperly given und^r sim*ilat circumstances. Persons 
trust without always knowing "“exactly the ground^ ba which 
they trust, but 1 do not think that would apply to co^Mmdite 
partners more than to any other class; I should say that I have 
practically found the difficulties of the present law, in dqder- 
takings which I conceive to be of public advantage, and wdiich 
miglit give the parties a certain degree of profit. X am not 
much in the way of bearing of commercial transactions of this 
nature, but certainly in three instances, at least, in connexion 
chiefly with the amendment of the law, I have found what I 
should consider to be useful undertakings stopped in this way. 
I believe the only way that the owners of landed property of this 
country can get out of the great difficulty which the present 
system of conveyance involves m in, I mean from the expense 

of titles, is by applying the principle of insurance to titles to land. 
I believe that might be dque with perfect safety, anfl with great 
advantage to the landed interests in this country. I believe 
that the, vathe of land would be greatly raised bj it, and the 
whole system < of the transfer of land would be^ altered and 
greatly improved; now the only way that CUn fie doiie, uidess 
it is done by Government, Xs by a public colnpany. I should 
say, that having brought forward this idea in t% society that 
has been mentioned, 1 have been repeatedly dppUed to, to 
n in. /E^ompeuies of this kind ^(jl ih odc case a company 
p been formed, several attempts having beep made Xo form 
companies for carrying out this piiiDc^e, but no other has 
forjM^j'belpe, by yery fe^peclable 
p^ons; pn 4 thpr Were km'd enough'to apply to me, as having 
.been the, author of,tliis*idea,.to become a director; they 
>yited me t ' - ‘ • 


‘‘see ^hsmess which was carried 
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there was a great deal of business which appeared to be 
coming in; but without saying I had not perfect confidence in 
these gentlemen, for I believe them to be perfectly respectable, 
yet I did not think them altogether the tpersons, from their 
station in the profession, who should und'ertake it, and I declined 
to become connected with them ; but my main reason, I must 
say, was, that if I had become connected with them I should 
have been liable to the extent of every farthing that I had. 
If the law of limited liability had prevailed I should have been 
relieved entirely from ghat difficulty. If tHt principle is a right 
one, and that principle could be protected in the way in which 
I am anxious it should be protected, by a law of limited 
liabity, it would not much jnatter who were the persons who 
carried pn the company, supposing it were respectably and 
honestly conducted. 

333. Chairman.] Does not the same objection which is 
referable to the circumspection and caution that a man must 
exercise for his own safety, apply to many other plans, which 
would be advantageous if they were carried out, but which are 
now prevented hy the law of unlimited liability ?--I think the 
law of unlimited liability acts often as a bugbear to respectable 
persons being connected with associations of a nature which 
might be productive of great public good, and might produce 
considerable profit. There are two other instances which 
I may mention; one was an association which I was applied 
to, to become connected with, for Ireland chiefly; and I should 
say that it was in Connection with the Encumbered Estates 
Commission; I believe it was to apply to England also; it 
was to be the means of bringing together persons willing to 
lend money on mortgage, and persons willing to borrow it; 
that, I think, w^is a very excellent association. It might be 
done with great advantage to all parties, 1 think; but, looking 
at the difficulties connected with this law, I was certainly 
deterred from joining it. The other instance is this: many 
of us have been of opinion that the law should be greatly 
simplified, and that the best mode'of simplifying it, and of 
depriving it of that sort of technicality and mystery which 
exists about it now in unprofessional classes, would be to 
encourage the sale of law books; law books at present are 
exceedingly dear, as everybody knows wbolJJpJ them ; some 
of us thought that the principle adopted with respect to other 
publicalipns might be adopted as to law books, and that we 
might publish standard books in the sartie way in which books 
are published by the Parker Society and others, and many of 
us were desirous of undertaking itj we were oi course quite 
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J. Siemvt, ^wiilHBgftosget any reasonable profit that might be got by it; but 
iisq. <when we came to consider that the man who was to publish the 
Tm" might involve us in very considerable liability, and that 

185*^ there was no means of guarding ourselves against these dis¬ 

advantages, I should* say the idea has very considerably 
flagged. Now that is the very case in which I conceive the 
doctrine of limited liability might be applied with advantage. 
We should haVe got, as I believe we did get, an enterprising 
young man to undertake the sale of these books; several of 
us were disposed to embark, say 1,000 or 2,000/. in this 
transaction; and if we could have done it, protecting ourselves* 
by saying, “ Now we will give you this 1,000 /., and no more,” 

I think a great benefit would l|ave been conferred on the 
public, and, for aught I know, considerable profit might have 
been made by those who lent their money. 

334. Mr. J. A. Smith.] With reference to the three instances 
you have mentioned, one of the enterprizes which were pro¬ 
posed to you was actually carried into execution, and the 
other two were not?—One has been carried into execufion, 
but not, I should say, by exactly the parties in whose hands I 
should like to find if. 

335. But it has been done ?—It has been done. 

336. And, as far as you know, with success ?—I believe with 
success, and I believe the persons are quite respectable who 
are conducting it. 

337. In the one case the expectation of profit was sufficient 
to form the association ?—Yes. 

338. In the other two, it was not ?—-It was not. 

339. Are you aware, generally speaking, in England, of any 
one instance where there was a fair chance of profit, or a 
reasonable rate of profit, to be expected, ^which has been 
abandoned for want of capital ?—I give those three instances. 

340. The one case has been undertaken, because there was 
a fair chance of profit ?—Yes; but possibly in a way not so 
efficient for carrying out the principle as it would have been 
if the law bad been altered; that is the distinction which I 
draw, that you now deter the men you would like to see asso¬ 
ciated in these concerns from joining them. 

341. Have you«any limit as to the number of partners in 
your associations of partnerahip That is not provided for, 
but I sliould certafnly say there seems to be a wide dis- 
tinctipn between commandites generally divided into small 
shares, and commandites where there are onlv a few partners, 
without exactly limiting the number ; and 1 sLould confine my 
approbation, or the opinion 1 have given, to a partnership 

composed, 
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composed, not of a large number, but of the same number 
that perhaps are now associated in partnerships. 1 do not 
know whether I am right, but I should conceive that six or 
seven persons are very often in partnei;^hip at this present 
moment, 

342. Do you conceive that the question of limited liability 

may be safely applied to banking ?—In our investigation we 
excluded banking; and I do not intend my observations to 
apply to banking, because I did not consider the question with 
reference to that. • 

343. Have you any other exception besides banking ?—No, 
I think there is no exception besides banking. I should say 
that I find from the body 0^ evidence taken by the merchants 
in London that partnerships en commandite have not been 
usually applied to retail businesses. 

344. Can you give a reason why you omitted banking?— 
No; I cannot give you a better reason than that we were 
warned off it. 

345. Chairman.] You have stated three undertakings, two 
of which were prevented, and the other was not carried on as 
effectually as you think it would have bfeen, supposing limited 
liability had been permitted ?—I have no doubt about that. 

346. Have you any doubt that there are other undertakings 
in this country of various kinds; various local enterprizes of a 
useful nature which are impeded from want of the funds 
which would be given if limited liability were introduced ?—I 
have no doubt about that. 

347. Mr. Tufnell,] Can you give any instance of it?—I 
can give you an instance as to the general diflSculty of the law 
of partnership. 

348. Can you give any instance of a useful undertaking 
being put an end to in consequence of the want of the law of 
limited liability ?—None others than those I have mentioned. 

349. Chairman,] You have probably read over the evidence 
which was given upon the Committee of last Session ?—Yes, 
I have read over the evidence, and to a certain extent I am 
acquainted with those associations which are mentioned in it; 
but I cannot speak particularly to them. 

350. Are you aware that it was stated in evidence that 
there were from 16 to 20 different towns in which the money 
was ready, where the parties were ready to go on, where it 
was their earnest desire to* establish lodging-houses fpr the 
humbler classes, and where it was ’expected they would 
get a moderate profit, but that they were prevented from 
undertaking them entirely by the law of unlimited liability ? 

0.51. 2 —Yes; 
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.Stewart, •^VeS, I have read that evidence, and I believe it, from my 
Esq. own knowledge, to be true. . • 

sTmIi , instance, R 

Humber of noblemen and gentlemen, for that purpose, united 
Ihehiselves to advance the money, but that tliey were impeded 
by the law of unlimited liability, until they got a charter, 
xvhich cost them nearly 1,000/.?—I believe that to have 
been so. ‘ 

. 352. Mr. J. A. Smith."] Would not a reduction in the 
expense meet all those cases ?—I think it would. 

353. Have you seen Mr. Law’s BUI for a reduction of the 
expense of charters ?—I have not seen it. 

354. Mr. J. Ellis.] Hpe yop any knowledge of these 
associations which came before the toramittec last year ?~1 
employed one of them to paint a house. The manager came 
to me to sign the particulars of what he was to do, and he 
signed it on behalf of his association. I told him, “ If you do 
not do your duty by me, 1 am afraid I cannot compel you ; 
but it is quite clear that if I choose not to pay you, I may 
evade the payment.*’ 

355. Did the man ‘go on with your Work ?—^The man went 
on painting my house; he did it satisfactorily, and I paid him 
his money. 

356. You do not know whether they have been successful at 
all or not ?—I believe they have been successful; the par¬ 
ticular association to which I allude has been successful. 
Tliey have been employed greatly by lawyers, who generally 
know what they are about. 

357. Mr. J. A. Smith.] You will probably be of opinion 
that the question of unlimited liability is of importance to 
each person, in exact proportion to the largeness of his means 
not engaged in that particular enterprize r—Certainly. 

358. Therefore it is comparatively of less importance to a 
person of very small means ?—Certainly. 

35p. And therefor? perhaps you will be of opinion that an 
easy and ready mode of settlement of partnership disputes would 
be more important in promoting the association of the humbler 
and middle classes than even an alteration of the law of 
liability?—I thinkoit would be exceedingly desirable to have 
an easy mode of settling partnership disputes; and as the 
Coutt of Chancery H the only mode which is now in existence, 
I am pfraid that is anything but att easy mode; but 1 do not 
know that we should* postpone any alteration in the law of 
unlimited liability until We obtain the other. < 

360. You think that an easy and^ready mode 6f settlement 

of 
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of partnersbif) disputes would be more important, in reference j. sttmrft 
to the associations of people of small capital, than even an ' Esq. 
alteration of the law of unlimited liability ?—I think it would. 

361. Mr. Sotkeron,] D,o you contemplate a change of the 
law to this extent; that it should be competent, for carrying on 
local purposes, for one or two gentlemen of character to ,give 
their names for a certain sum, and that a very large number 
of poorer persons in the neighbourhood, indeed by their 
opinion of those gentlemen, should come in as sharers in the 
concern ?—That is not the sort of partneaship that I contem¬ 
plate ; the partnerships I contemplate are those that have 
been described as existing abroad, where there are one or two 
active and enterprising men who carry on the business, and the 
capital is supplied by ceHain otheV men, who advance money 
to a given amount. 

362. Are the Committee to understand yon to mean, that 
you recommend that the law of limited liability should be 
pretty nearly, in other respects, on the same footing of per¬ 
sonal intercourse, and personal confidence, and number, as 
partnerships under the present law ? —Yes, very much. 

363. You do not at all contemplate six or seven persons 
unknown to each other contributing small suras, and putting 
it into the hands of a g^rant to carry on the business, but you 
contemplate a partnership with limited liability of six or seven 
persons having confidence in each other ?—I contemplate that 
very much; but I should say that in altering the law I do not 
contemplate an alteration only to the extent to vvhich you 
allude. Of course in altering the law you cannot know the 
indirect consequences. I find a great body of evidence which 
shows that where a partner retires thefe is a great advantage 
in the operatioi^of this law abroad, that the partner is induced 
to leave his capital in the firm. 

364. You have been understood to say that on looking at 
these returns which have been laid before the Committee, you 
find personal confidence spoken of as a main ingredient, in 
twenty different cases ?—^Personal confidence of the public in 
ihe g^rant. 

365. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Do you believe that an alteration 

of opinion with regard to the law of partnership has made 
great progress among the more eminent part of the legal pro¬ 
fession ?—^That certainly is the ,conclusion to which I have 
come, because almost evet^y lawyer with whom 1 have con¬ 
versed has expressed tliat opinion to me. ’ 

3 ^6. Do you know anything of the opinions of the judges 
on the? bench, who are moi^edebrated for their knowledge of 

0.51.. p 2 commercial 
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commercial law?--We are not in the habit, as law reformers, 
of placing implicit reliance on the opinions of the judges. 

367. Ckairmai\^ You have stated that you think it would 
be beneficial as applicable to partnerships, for commercial 
purposes, of a moderate number. Do you see any objection 
to the application of it to a case of this kind: where 50 trades¬ 
men, or persons of moderate capital, put in 100 2. or 200 2. 
apiece, for the purpose of carrying on waterworks, in the 
town in which they reside, or in the neighbourhood ?—I reside 
at Harrow. I was»asked that question with reference to that 
town; and one of the difficulties immediately raised was, the 
liability which we should incur if we undertook waterworks. 

368. Should you think it was beneficial that that liability 
should be taken off for the*purpose 6f carrying it out ?—Cer¬ 
tainly, for public works of that nature. 

369. As applicable to waterworks, gasworks, roads, or 
bridges, or any other improvements consequent on the increase 
of population in our suburban or other districts ?—I have no 
doubt it would apply with great benefit to all undertaking^' of 
that description. 

370. Mr. C. Fortescuei] With respect to associations of 
the working classes, do you think that a change in the law 
would make it easier for working men, associated as they are, 
to obtain t|;ie small amount of capital which they wish to 
obtain, to carry on enterprizes ?—I have no doubt it would 
assist them in obtaining capital; but 1 should say that I do not 
think myself competent to speak much to those associations, 
because I have only seen them in the way I have mentioned. 
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371. Chairman.'] ARE you acquainted with the mode in 
which the partnership which is palled eommmddtey es limited 

liability 
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liability, works in France?—Yes; 1 am in the foreign trade, 
an importer of French ribbons. I haye been connected with ’ 

St.,Etienne for the last 20 years. aa May 

372. Are you acquainted with St. Etiennd ?—Yes. 185 », 

373. That is the great ribbon manufactory in France, I 
think ?—^It is. 

374. Are you acquainted with the mode in which the law 
of limited liability, en commandite^ works in that part of the 
country ?—I have seen it very often ; my opinion is, and the 
opinion I think of everybody in France, that it works remark¬ 
ably well. 

375. I ask you your opinion referable to the district with 
which you have been acquainted ?—^There I can speak posi¬ 
tively; I may almost say*tlfet nearly half the present manu¬ 
facturers have commenced business, having been commandith. 

376. That is, the commanditaires have a limited liability, to 
the amount of their particular shares ?—Yes; limited to the 
amount of their share. 

577. Their capital is furnished by parties en commandite^ 
whose liability is limited to their particular shares ?—To the 
amount that they furnish; and that amount is made public at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

378. It is regis 4 ered ?—Yes. 

379. In your knowledge, have firms supplied with their 
capital in the way you speak of, that is, by other parties ad¬ 
vancing it en commandite, been successful, and have they 
worked well ?—In general. 

380. Are they viewed with considerable trust, and so on? 

—Of course, according to the amount to which they are com~ 
mandiUs; without that, they would 'most likely receive no 
credit at all. , 

381. Do you think that that mode of supplying capital has 
been useful for the parties who have had it supplied to them 
for the purpose of carrying on fheir business?—Very much . 
so j it enables young men to commence business who other¬ 
wise would not be able to do so. 

382. Has it generally been supplied to parties of integrity 

and intelligence, and of whose good quaHlies they have had 
experience ?— Of course; without that, they would not furnish 
them with the funds, because, Qf course, in case of tbeirifeiliiig^ 
everything would be lost. • 

3B3< Then it has the te|idency, you think, to encoumge 
enterprise and a forethought and good/ionduct in the giransf- 
—^Of course, because it ,?pables young men to commence 
business. is certainly ft^paeans of encouragmg young metv 

D 4 of 
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Mr. T. of intelligence, and enabling them to start in business; but, on 
Tovinscnd. j jj prevents enterprises that are not of 

39 May safe kind ; for instance, young men in England commence 
18^1. business, and it is'impossible to know the amount of capital 

they have; you ma*y go to their bankers and they will tell 
you a certain amount, but that may be drawn out in the 
course of a few months, consequently it is almost impossible 
to tell what capital they really have. But in France the sum 
that the diffeient parties advance to them is made public in 
several ways. I daye say the Committee are aware of the 
modes they take to make it public, and, consequently, unless 
they are commndith, they do not receive credit. 

384. Then you think that its tendency is to give an advan¬ 
tage to parties of caution and of ca'ieC—Quite so. 

385. And that it aUo gives to the public a publicity of the 
amounts, which is usefuP—A guarantee. 

386. Have these companies so carried on been generally 
(of course there are exceptions) carried on pretty successfully ? 
—Generally so; not always. 

387. Then they must have divided tolerably fair profits, I 
suppose ?—Yes, no doubt of it. 

388. If they have divided tolerably fair profits, that division 
has taken place among the parties who hav# lent the money ? 
—Of course; they always have a share. 

389. If that has been the case, they must have been reason¬ 
ably fair investments for those parties in lending their money ? 
—No doubt; when it is successful it is a superior investment 
to any •other kind of investment; but on the other hand, if the 
parties do not succeed (and they have only the guarantee of 
their knowledge of business that they shall succeed) they lose 
everything, because everything goes to the creditors. 

390. Do you think, from your knowledge of the way in 
which it has acted there, that it has or has not been a mode¬ 
rately good investment for those parties who have lent?— 
Certainly. 

391. It is an investment in which persons with moderate 
capital can lay out their capital, is it not ?—They do so; it is 
generally persons who have been in business themselves; 
they^ generally havit^ some knowledge of business invest their 
qapital in that wajj; never the whole of it, but part of it, , 

392. Do you think'they would so invest it if they were liable 
to Uie whole amount of their fortunes in case of anything 
going Wfong?—Of course not. 

393. Then you think that this mode of liniited liability gives 
a facility to useful enterprises which otberhfise would not take 

place?— 
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place?—As to useful enterprise, of course every business that 
succeeds is useful, but 1 think it rather puts a check upon 
rash enterprise. , 

394. Mr. BasarUl To what species 9f undertakings are 1851; 
these partnerships to which you have referred generally di¬ 
rected ?—^Every kind. 

395. Are they public ?—No; all those that I speak of are 

private. , • 

396. Mr. Glyn^ Manufacturing chiefly?—Yes; but I also, 
have knowledge of several parties in Paris, who are not manufac¬ 
turers, who have lent money en commandite to other parties. 

A friend of mine, who himself was commandiUt who received 
capital from other parties, succeeded, and now lends money 
himself en commandite. • * • 

397. Chairman^ How many partners are there usually in 
those partnerships which you are best acquainted with?—Do 
you mean the partners who commandite 1 

398. The partners who lend their money with a limited 
liability ?—Generally one or two; in general one. 

399. Mr. Ewarti] You do not mean the geranSy but the 
commandiiaires? —Yes, generally one oi'two. 

400. Chairman.] The number of those who so lend are 
generally limited ?—Yes. 

401. Have you known the case of any undertakings in that 
district of which vou are speaking that have been carried on by 
limited amounts from a more numerous body ?—No, not any. 

402. Take the case of undertakings requiring considerable 
amounts of capital, and where there is not one large capital, 
but a number of small capitals combined, is there anything of 
that kind carried on there ?—I think hot. Since the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 1 have heard of several associations of work¬ 
people, but I do not think they have been ever carried out; 

I am not aware of anything of th,e kind. 

403. 1 am not speaking now of associated labour, but of 
small sunts ?—Small amounts of capital: 1 know that at 
St. Etienne there were several attempts of the kind; the work¬ 
people amongst themselves tried to form societies in that way, 
but they never succeeded. 

404. There has been a considerable distrust of alt such 
things, I think, since the Revolution, in consequence of Louis 
Blanc’s schemes, and other plans of that‘kind ?—Yes. * 

4 ^ 5 - Are you aware oUthis limited liability of nartners 
being applied to stores for the sale of goods or any Kind, or 
inns, or any-enterprises of that nature, not of manufacturers, 
but retail J-4%]^o, phevet heard of anytlungoflhe kind. 

406* 
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406. Do you know whether on the borders of Switzerland, 
or whether in Switzerland, the same principles are applied r— 
No; I know Swits^erlaiid. I have done considerable business 
with the manufacturers of Basle, in Switzerland, but have not 
heard of that. 

407. And you do not know of hotels or inns being carried 
on in that manner?—No. 

408. Do yoii know whether or not the same principle has 
been applied to enterprises for the improvement of lands, 
either farming or inclosing lands ?—No ; I have never heard 
anything of the kind. 

409. You are not aware that in Holland it has been the 
case, that inclosures, both from the rivers and from the sea, 
embankments and enterprises of that itature, for the advantage 
of the community and of the parties, have been carried on en 
cmmandiUl —No; I know that there are companies for 
clearing the lakes, one or two, but I have not inquired into it. 

410. When you say that the system of commandite tends to 
check enterprise, do you mean to check rash enterprise ?— 
That is exactly what I meant. 

411. You think that it has a tendency to check rash enter¬ 
prise ; do you think, on the other hand, that it has a tendency 
to encourage useful and safe enterprise ?—Exactly so; that is 
my opinion. 

412. On the whole, you consider it a beneficial principle ? 
—Certainly; I have never heard it doubted at ail; not in 
France. 

413. Do you think that if a man having a given amount of 
capital, retiring from business, were obliged to have the whole 
of his property liable because he advanced a certain sum to 
another parly, that sum would not be advanped ?—1 should 
think not i of course, being liable only to that amount is an 
inducement for him to invest it. 

414. Do you think that, supposing you could place side by 
side two districts, in one of which the law you have spoken of 
was allowed to work, and in the other of which no party could 
advance his capital in such an enterprise without being liable 
to the whole amount of his fortune, the first would be more 
likely to prosper and more likely to do well ?—Yes, I should 
think so. 1 say I should think so, because it may be the 
case where there is'not such a law that there may be more 
rash enterprise, and in consequence more business done, but 
not with the same profit, and not with the same security. 

415. Then we come to this, that the law m commndiU has 
a tendency rather to check rash euterprise, hnd rather to facili* 

tate 
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tate useful and cautious enterprise ?^Yes; I have always Mr. T. 
considered that it has worked so. Tommi, 

416. Mr. Must not it d^end .entirely upon the 

character of the g^rant himself?—Uf course, but unless he i^ij 
were a clever young man, it is not to be supposed that a person 

would advance money at all. 

417. Mr. Ewart] In what way does it check rash enter¬ 
prise?*—Because persons receive no credit iftiless they are 
supported by somebody en commandite; of course, persons will 
not lend money unless they think it is likely to succeed, 
because there are many instances in which they have not suc¬ 
ceeded, and then the money has been lost. 

418. Chairman,] I believe that the factories and manu¬ 
factories which you speak of, thal are carried on by this law 
of limited liability, furnish some of the most beautiful ribbons 
in the world ?—Yes, they do. 

419. They are those for which France is particularly famous, 
are they not ?—Yes. 

•420. Do you think that the system has a tendency to bring 
out ingenious persons devising fresh plans and patterns, and 
so on ?—I think that the system is calculated entirely to do 
that, because of course, if a manufacturer retires from busi¬ 
ness with a fortune, and he wishes to invest part of it at greater 
interest than he would have by investing it in any other way, 
he generally chooses the clever young men who have been in 
his house, and lend them .money. 

421. Is not the superiority, or at least the celebrity, which 
these French ribbons have acquired owing a good deal to 
the introduction of improved patterns and beautiful designs, 
and so forth, from time to time ?—Yeh, of course it is. 

422. And you think that that is encouraged and assisted 
by the law of which we speak ?—Of course it is, in a great 
measure. 

423. It brings forward ingenious, clever, intelli^nt persons, 
who perhaps may not have capital, but who, by these means, 
have capital advanced to them ?—^There is not a doubt of it. 

424. Do you think that the same principle of bringing forth 
intelligence-and ingenuity in persons applying their minds 
towards the improvement of fabrics would be aided in all 
other fabrics as well as that of ribbons by such a law ?-^lt is 
so in France ; of course^ the same law 'exists for Lyons and 
for Paris; in Paris there ai» comparatively few manulfujtories. 

425. Mr, SoH^rm.] In the case of the societies which you 
mention, I think for the most part they consist of only one or 
two partners P^Tfiose that I am aware of. ? ' • 

426, They 
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426. They are, in fact, for the most part cases where a 
person, having made Ins fortune in a particular business, wishes 
to retire from business, and leaves a certain sum with the 
girant, thus becomipg a commanditaire, and it is carried on 
by this person ?—No; those that I have known have not in 
general been so ; they have certainly been by persons who 
have been in some business, but they have not left the money 
in their own business. 

427. Have you known any cases of any public objects being 
carried out en commandite ?—No, I am not aware of it; it 
may be so. 

428. In the cases which you have spoken of, where there 
has been one commanditoire, it has been in fact this, that one 
person, lending a sufficient sum to caVry on the business, finds 
a clever young man who carries it on as his gerant'l —Yes, 
but he is not allowed to interfere in the business at all; if he 
does, of course he becomes a partner. 

429. Mr. Glyn.'] You say that these partnerships are 
registered ?—They are. 

430. They are registered in the Cha.mber of Commerce ?-— 

Yes. 

431. What form do they go through to prove the payment 
of the capital which is supposed to stand in the name of the 
conmanditaire 1 —The amount for which the party is liable is 
fixed on the door at the Chamber of Commerce, I think, and 
kept there jbr three months, and.they are also obliged to 
advertise in three papers, I think ; but that I expect will be 
found in the commercial code of France. 

432. There is no precaution taken to prevent the money 

being repaid to the conmanditaire before the expiration of the 
partnership ?~It cannot be. <■ 

433. In what w'ay cannot it be?—Not unless they falsify the 
books; the amount appears,in the books, and must be ac¬ 
counted for. 

434. By collusion between the gkrant and the commanditaire, 
there would be no difficulty in the money being repaid ?—I 
should think very great difficulty ; if a person keeps books, I 
do not see how by any possibility he can give him back the 
money. 

435. What would there be to prevent collusion between 
the gh'ant, the man carrying on the active part of the busi¬ 
ness, and the parties lending theunoney en commandite; sup¬ 
posing they had an intention to commit a fraud, what difficulty 
would there be in the repayment of the capital subscribed ?— 
If the money is repaid, it must appear in the books. 

436. Have 
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436. Have the public, in any way, access to their books ?— 

In case of failure, of course ; if they do not fail, it is of no 
consequence, 0 

437. Then, in point of fact, there is iv) security whatever 
against the possibility of the capital* of the commanditaire 
being repaid by the gSrant, and so fraud practised on the 
public?—On the contrary, it cannot be repaid j if it is repaid, 
it must appear in the books. 

438. Mr. /. FjIHs.] What security is that to the public 
when the money is gone ?“-The commaflditaire can be pro¬ 
ceeded against. 

439. Chairman!] On the whole, with the checks that exist 
there, does the system wprl^ well ?—Certainly; I have not the 
least doubt of it j I never heard it doubted in France at all. 

440. Mr. Ewart!] Are there companies in France associated 
en commandite for public purposes, such as an association for 
drainage and irrigation, and other public purposes ?—I am 
not aware of them; there is a society to work the mines at 
St.*Etieiine, and they have associated themselves, but I know 
that they are liable for the full amount of their fortune. 

441. Chairman!] Canyou tell us anything with respect to the 
soeikes anonyme f —No. There is another form of partnership, 
namely, young men in a house of business who are interessh^ 
who receive a share of the profits, but are not partners. In 
England they would be considered as partners, and conse¬ 
quently that is very seldom acted upon ; but that is a very 
great advantage, I think. 

442. Mr. Ewart!] Making their salaries depend upon the 
profits of the concern ?—They have in general a fixed salary, 
and also a share in the profits ; that is’done to a great extent 
in Prance. • 

443. Chaitnnan.] Does it work pretty well ?—Yes. 

444. They are not partners, but they have their attention 
to the business stimulated by having a certain share of the 
profits, if they amount to so much ?—Not if they amount to 
so much; they have a fixed salary, and besides that, a share 
of the profits. 

445. To what employments is that directed?—To every 
employment in which young men are in ‘general employed; 
clerks, bookkeepers. 

44b* And shopmen ?—-Yes. 

447 * Such as we have hew in the houses of our large silk 
mercers; would it be applied to sucH as those?—Yes; in 
every description of business. 

4< 8 . That is to say, they have a fixed salary; and besides 

that 
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that fixed salary they have a certain proportion of the profits ? 
—Yes. 

449. Without keing partners ?—Without being partners. 

450. Do you think that that has the eifect of stimulating 
their attention, and so on ?—No doubt of it. 

451. And it works well ?—It works very well indeed. 

452. Is that also applied to the case where women are 
assistants ?—I'loj I think not; it may be in some small cases. 

453. There are some businesses in which they are almost 
the only persons ?—Yes. 

454. But you do not know whether it is applied to that at 
all ?—I do not. 

455. You think that it \Yorks usefully?—Very much so. 

456. Do you know whether it is applied to any enterprises 
in which not merely shopmen, but workmen, superintendents, 
and persons who carry on different departments of the works, 
are employed ?—Not in general. I think it may be of course 
applied to them, but not in general, I think ; in general it is 
applied to two or three of the principal young men in a large 
house of business. 

457. Mr. Ewart.]^ You have never known it applied to 
railways?—No; I think I have heard something of the kind 
on the Paris and Orleans. 

458. Mr. Morris.] Can the capital of any one of these 
parties be withdrawn from the concern by legal proceedings ? 
—No. 

459. Is not that capital liable to the payment of his private 
debts ?—No. 

460. Tlie question ^lludes to the commandite system ?—Of 
course the whole of a man’s property is liable for his debts. 

461. Is he gazetted out, as is the case on‘this country ?— 
I really do *not know how that would be with regard to the 
money which he had in another business ; of course it would 
be the property of his creditors. 

462. Mr. SotJieron.] When a partnership en commandite is 
entered into, the amount of money advanced by the comman- 
ditaire is advertised and made public, is it not?—Yes j it is 
advertised in three papers, I think, and on the door of the 
Chamber of Comnierce for three months. 

463. Does it spepify for what length of time the partnership 
is ?—Of course, 

464. If during that time the Business should be prosperous 
for a given number of years, and the capital should accumulate 
in profits so as to give apparently a great increase to the 
capital of the business, and the commanditaire were to draw 

out 
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out the amount of money that he had invested as his partner- Mr. T, 
ship capital, and afterwards the business were to become un- Tovmmd. 
prosperous, and the whole of the remaining capital to be lost, 3,^^ 
would the commanditaire be then liable*for that amount of 1851.^ 
capital which he had originally put m ?—Of course, if the 
terra for which it had been advertised to be advanced were 
not finished he would be liable. I understand your question 
to be, supposing a person were to advance 1,000 for seven 
years, and before those seven years were at an end he drew 
out more than 1,000/. * 

465. Suppose he drew out/Ac 1,000/.?—He could not draw 
out the 1,000/.; he might draw out a 1,000/., but not the 
1,000/., because the i,oop/, woulcj be the capital that he had 
undertaken to leave in the business for seven years, and until 
the end of tlie seven years it could not be drawn; he might 
draw interest and profit to that amount, but not the capital. 

4(16. He is always liable for his cg,pital ?—Yes. 

467. Chairman.'] He is always liable for his capital during 
the time for which ho is registered ?—Yes, and at the end of 
that time a fresh arrangement is made, and again it is adver¬ 
tised ; there is generally some alteration. 

468. Mr. Glyn.] 1 believe this is the way in which it 
stands, that a man subscribes l,ooo/. en commandite fora 
term, say of 10 years?—Yes. 

469. During the first eight years he makes a profit on 
1,000/.—2,000/. stand to his credit in the books of the part¬ 
nership ?—No; I expect that in general they force them to 
take out their interest and their profits every year. 

470. He has a right to draw out jiis profits ?—^I’hcy pay 
them out to him. 

471. In the event of the failure of the firm, his capital en 
commandite merges in general assets, but he has a credit upon 
the firm to the amount of his profits ?—Yes. Many persons 
commandiU a firm for a certain amount, and then they lend a 
further amount to the firm, which is of course entered, and 
then, in case of failure, they come in as creditors for that 
amount, but not for that amount en commandite, 

472. Mr. Cobden.] But it is distinctly understood, that if 
a commandvtaire leaves the amount of his'accumulated profits 
in the business, and the house should fail, he can prove as a 
creditor against the estate for the amount of his profits so left 
in the concern?—Yes; he^an prove as a creditor for the 
amount of his profits, but the total amohnt of the sum that he 
advances en commandite is lost. 

473 * Chairman.] If I understand rightly, he is liable to the 

amount 
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Mr, T. amount for which he is originally registered for the whole 
T ownsen d, period V—Exactly so; the public have no cause to complain 
arway because only that amount was registered. 

*851/ 474- Mr. And the other is money lent ?—And the 

other is money lent. ' 

475. Chairman.] The part which is regi.stered, and of which 
the public have notice, he is obliged to leave in till the end of the 
period ?—That would be entirely lost in the case of failure. 

476. Mr. Solheron.] Take the case of a man subscribing as a 
commanditaire i,oo 5 but only 500 /. of that is actually used ; 
the concern fails during the period for which the commandite 
exists, he is then liable for the whole 1,000/. ?—Clearly. 

477. Mr. J. Ellis^ H^s the, system of interessh been 
applied to any great extent to factories r—One or two of the 
manufactories of St. Etienne with which I am more particularly 
acquainted have certainly one or two of their young men 
interesscs. 

478. Can you give us any idea of how far it has answered ? 
—Yes; it has answered remarkably well; it makes the young 
men very attentive, and very assiduous, of course ; it is their 
interest. 

479. Can you tell the Committee as to the amount of profit 
which has been derived from factories worked upon that sys¬ 
tem?—I cannot say. 

480. As compared with others ?—I should think there are 
very few businesses at all in France where there are not one or 
two interesscs, 

481. Chairman.] Will you mention what the profits may 
be of some one, or fi few, of those partnerships which arc 
condacieA en commandite; 1 am not speaking of particular 
years, in which they have been either bad or^good, but taking 
the average in which they have been tolerably good; have 
the profits been six, eight, er ten per cent., or thereabouts ?— 
I really cannot say,; I know that they generally allow them six 
per cent, for their capital, and sometimes only five when the 
business is better established. 

482. Mr. 67 y«.] Do they allow them a fixed interest for 
the capital ?—They allow a fixed interest for the capital; and 
besides that, the cdmmanditaii'es have a certain share of the 
profits ; that is the advantage. 

483. The other witnesses have not mentioned the fact of 
their iiaving a fixed rate of intereflSt ?—Always; that is the first 
thing that is allowed. * 

484. Chairman.] And that you say is usually six per cent., 
besides some addition for profits beyopd ?—Yes; five or six 

per 
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per cent, they misht obtain in other ways, without risking 
their capital. 

485. Mr. T. Egertm.] Is there any allov^ance made out of 
that to the girant for his personal troublp ?—Not out of the 
interest, but out of the profits, of course; whatever sum the 
gcrans are allowed to draw is considered as the expenses 
of the business. 

486. Is their share according to the sum of nloney which is 
put in, or is there an additional sum allowed them for carrying 
on the business, for the trouble and expense?—There is always 
a certain salary which they are allowed to draw, which is con¬ 
sidered an equivalent for their trouble. 

487. Mr.J.JE/fo.] Supposing there is no profit; supposing 
the concern does not yielct profit enough to pay the interest in 
the fit St year, what is done ?—I think, that is sett|ed by agree¬ 
ment ; in general, in tlie agreement which is made, there is 
some undei standing and some agreement, that if, after two 
years, two stocktakings, there should be no profit, the comman- 
ditWire shall have the right of winding up the business; but 1 
think that is entirely settled by agreemeut between the parties; 
it is made public. 

488. Mr. Morris.'] Is the acceptance or drawing of bills 
of exchange limited to the ghant ?—^Entirely so. If the cow- 
maiiditaire were to interfere, he would become a partner; 
I believe in general the commanditaire has a right at certain 
peiiods to see the books. 

489. Chairman.] But ifhe were to interfere he would become 
liable altogether ?—Quite so, for the whole of his fortune. 

490. Mr. Glyn^ Is it not the case that the circulation of 
bills, and the credit upon bills, is not nearly so extensive in 
France as it is in this country ?—The greater part of the 
transactions are carried on in France by hills. 

491. Are bills circulated the ^ame as in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire in this country ?—Bills circ ulat e in France fijom 
one party to another j in fact, they wertTcmliged to do so, on 
account of the circulating medium being almost entirely silver. 

492. By endorsement from one person to another, as here? 
—Yes; Marseilles upon Paris, and Paris upon Lyons, and 
Lyons upon Bordeaux; those bills are continually about, 

493 * And the (rnymeuts Utween buyers and sellers we made 
very much by the endorsement of bills frorti one to tra^other? 
—Yes, very much so; when hilU upon England are negotiated, 
instead of specie, these bills are given, which are paid away. 
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Robert George Cedi Fane, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

494. Chairman.] YOUareaCommissioner in Bankruptcy ? 
—Yes. 

495. You are well acquainted with the law of partnership 
as it exists in this country ?—Yes. 

496. And the general working of it ?—Yes. 

497. We are all cognizant that every partner who puts into 
a partnership is personally liable, as it was expressed by Lord 
Eldon, to the last acre, and the last shilling he possesses ?— 
Yes; Lord Eldon went a little further than that, becau.se he 
said that not only every person who comes forward as a part¬ 
ner, publicly, is liable to the whole extent of his property, 
but that anybody who secretly stipulates for a share of the 
profits is so liable. It seems not unreasonable that a person 
who openly, comes forward as a partner should be responsible 
for the, partnership, but that a person who does not publish 
his name should be responsible seems not quite so reasonable 
to me. In my early life I set about writing a treatise on the 
law of partnership. 

498. From those circumstances, perhaps, your attention has 
been parhcularly directed to this subject?—Not lately. 

499. You are aware that in various countries, on the Con¬ 
tinent, and in some of the States of America, a different law 
of partnership prevails concurrently with our law of partner¬ 
ship, a law which is -commonly called the Law of Comman¬ 
dite^ or limited liability of partners?—Yes, ! know that. 

500. You are aware tlmt by that law, under certain rules 
and regulations, to prevent fraud between the partners them¬ 
selves, and between the partners and the public, the partners 

are 
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are able to advance certain sums which are registered and R- (S* C. 
are known, and that beyond that their liability does not 
extend?—Yes; I know tWt; my doubt ifi whether any per- aTlifev 

son who does not call himself a partner’ should be liable for i8ri. 
the engagements of the partnership, even though he has 
stipulated for a share of the profits. The result of my 
reflections, when I thoroughly considered this subject, was 
that no person who advances money to a partnership, upon 
the terms of sharing the profits, should be a bit more liable 
to the creditors than if he advanced money as a creditor, at 
five per cent, interest, or any other sum. I never could un¬ 
derstand why a person who secretly advanced money to a 
partnership, on the terms pf taking a portion of the profits, 
should be any more responsible fhan a creditor to the other 
creditors of the firm. 

501. But you are aware that in the case of commandite it 
is not secretly advancing to the partnership, but advancing 
certain sums of money registered and known, which are 
nfhnaged by other parties called the ghans ; and those parties, 
the giranSf have an unlimited liability?—I know all that. 

I know that the responsibility of the g^rans is unlimited, and 
that the responsibility of all other persons who merely contri¬ 
bute money, and do not otherwise interfere, is limited to the 
sum which they expressly agree to be responsible for. 

502. Do you think that such a law, with such safeguards as 
the intelligence and experience of parties might suggest, would 
be useful in this country ?—Thinking as I do that no person 
should be responsible to creditors who does not give his name, 
it follows that I must think also that partnership in com¬ 
mandite would operate advantageously* to the community. 

503. Mr./. A. Smithi\ Is the converse of that proposition, 
in your opinion, also true, that everybody who does give his 
name to the partnership should b,e liable to the full amount of 
his property?—I think so. He who by giving his name 
entitles a person who trusts the partnership to rely upon his 
personal responsibility, should be fully responsible after that, 
as a matter of course. 

504. Chdrman!] Do you think that when parlies pay up 
a certain amount, which when paid up is managed under cer¬ 
tain regulations to prevent fraud, in that case it is just and 
politic that they should not be liable to more than a certain 
amount ?—They should not* 

505. Have you, from communications with parties ac¬ 
quainted with the working of the law, either on the Continent 
or in America, satisfied yourself that such a law is a useful 

b 2 law? — 
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law ?—I have no doubt myself that it would be a useful law; 
but of course there is a great difference of opinion amongst 
persons upon the subject, and I can only give my own opinion; 
but I should say that everything which is calculated to unite 
enterprise and capital, instead of keeping them separate, is a 
good thing for the community. 

506. Do you not think that such a law would enable parties 
of moderate capital, combined together, to carry out enter- 
prizes which separately they cannot do? —Certainly. 

507. Do you not'think that it would enable parties desirous 
to run a certain amount of risk, but not desirous to go to the 
risk of their whole fortune, to advance moderate suras for the 
aid of enterprising men of ^ood character ?—I have no doubt 
of it.’ I am myself convinced that there would not have been 
such masses of money sent to South America immediately after 
the war was over if persons could have invested their money 
in enterprises in England without incurring a risk of (to use 
Lord Eldon’s phrase) losing every shilling and every acre that 
they had in the world; saving persons who had gotsomethiug 
to dispo.se of, which was the residt of their accumulations, and 
which they had no immediate means of investing in any enter¬ 
prise under their own eye, did not know what to do with their 
money, for the law^ of England said, that they should not risk 
a portion of their fortune without risking every farthing they 
had in the world; and in order to invest their money at what 
they considered an advantage, they were not unwilling to throw 
it away in South America, because they did not dare risk it in 
England, and I really believe that the millions (hat were 
sent to foreign states about that time, were merely sent 
because there was such a desire in this country for invest¬ 
ing money in speculations; and the law of this country did 
not permit a man to invest a small portion without risking the 
whole. ■ 

508. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Are you talking of mining specu¬ 
lations?—Yes, and others. 

509. Conducted by companies or by individuals ?—I believe 
by companies. 

510. Were those companies protected by limited liability? 
—I should think they would be ; but I was at that moment 
thinking more of tire immense quantities of money that were 
lent to foreign states. 

51,1. Chairman.] Do you think that, supposing the law of 
limited liability had' been permitted liere, in many cases 
cautious and careful persons of character and experience in 
their several neighbourhoods would have been willing to have 

advanced 
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advanced money for local enterprises of a useful character, (j, 
and would have combined in such enterprises the smaller Fane^ Esij, 
capitals of their neighbours, who would Have trusted them ? 

—I believe so. * 

,512. With reference, for instance, fo waterworks, gasworks, ® * 
bridges, highways, ferries, and, now lately, lodging-houses and 
washhouses, and any other public enterprises connected with 
the accommodation and improvement of our great towns 
springing up around us, do you not think that if there had 
lieen facility for obtaining limited liability, there would have 
been investments by the middle classes in such undertakings, 
very usefully made?—I certainly believe so; I think that 
limited liability would haTe produced as bold enterprises in 
the cases to which you have aljuded as limited liability has 
produced in tlic case of railways; clubs I might mention, as 
another instance, for in clubs there is limited liability; every 
member contributes a small portion, and he risks nothing 
mere; the consequence is, that we live in palaces. 

513. Do you think that in local enterprises, local character 
uould be of great use as a guard ?—Nojiloubt. 

514. Mr. J. A. Smith.'] Would you put any limit to the 
application of this change in the law which you think advis¬ 
able }—I would not; my belief is that it would tend greatly 
to the jiublic prosperity, if the basis of the law itself were 
changed, and if the doctrine that the taking a share of the 
protits makes a man, of necessity, a partner, were totally and 
entirely abolished. 

.515. Do you conceive that that applies tp banking as much 
as to anything else ?—I do indeed. , 

51 ( 5 . Chairman.] Without going the whole length that you 
speak of, as considerable apprehension prevails in the minds 
of many parties with reterence to rapid changes in this 
country, should you think it advisable to introduce, at all 
events, with proper safeguards, this law of limited liability 
concurrently wdlh that of general liability, so as to allow parties 
to take their choice ?—Yes, I should ; I only regret that the 
existing feeling prevents the law from being put upon what I 
think would be a proper basis. Supposing a person, instead 
of lending 5,000?. to a firm, to be repaid* with interest at five 
per cent., agreed to contribute 5,000?. to a firm, taking a 
share in the profits of the firm, then if the firm did not pay 
its debts, and the firm became bankrupt, there would be an 
inquiry wliat was the capital of each'partner, and what was 
the property of the firm. This person, whom I have in my 
imagiuatioD, might have been a creditor or might have been 

E3 a contributor, 
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R. 6 . C, a contributor. If he has entered into that partnership in 
Fane, E»q. tjjg character of a contributor, then he contributes 5,000 L 
27lJay payment of the creditors; the present law almost 

1851.^ forces him to be a creditor instead of a contributor, and in 
consequence, instead of contributing 5,000 /. towards the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of the concern, he takes out 5,000 /. as a 
creditor of the concern. It would be much better for the com¬ 
munity that he should be a contributor of 5,000 i. upon the 
terms spoken of, namely, of not being made to contribute more 
than the 5,000/. In the one case, in the event supposed, he is 
a creditor of the concern, and takes 5,000/. out; in the other 
case, he brings 5,000/. in. ^ 

517. Are you aware that the law of limit'?d liability of 
partners is applied successfully to many comm'jrcial enter¬ 
prises in France, in Holland, and in the United Stites, and in 
other countries of Europe ?—I am aware, but only uom read¬ 
ing, that that law of limited liability has been introduced to a 
very great extent. But it has been introduced to a ve"y 
great extent also in England, for it is the law of all railway 
companies, of all canal companies, and of all insurance com¬ 
panies ; and it is difficult to know why the law should not be 
general. 

518. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Is it the law of all insurance com¬ 
panies?—I may be mistaken in saying that it is the law of 
insurance companies; but if it is not the law of insurance 
companies, it is practically the law ; for who ever heard of 
a member of an insurance company being called upon as an 
individual to pay the obligations of the company? Upon 
consideration, 1 suppose I am wrong upon that point, as a 
mere question of law; but I am looking at it, not with 
reference to .what the law actually is in certain cases, but 
what the.law ought to be; and we know, practically, that no 
person who enters into engagements with an insurance com¬ 
pany ever dreams of looking to the responsibility of indi¬ 
viduals. 

519. Chairman.] The instances that you have mentioned 
. are instances of large capitals applied for large purposes, 

railways, and so forth, in which, therefore, the advantage of 
this limited liability is given to persons having a large amount 
of capital, and it is given for lai^e objects; do not you think 
that it would be fair to give the same advantage to persons of 
smaller capital, and copibining together in smaller enterprises, 
and probably in many instances local enterprises ?—I do. 

520. Enterprises not requiring perhaps millions or hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of pounds, but requiring ten or twenty 

thousand 
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thousand pounds for local purposes?—Certainly; but the 
advantages in those cases would undoubtedly not be so great, * 
because when the object to be attained is a snaall object, it 
can, generally speaking, be attained by tjie capital of a few 
individuals; and in those cases, therefore, the alteration of the 
law is* not so much required, though I agree with you in 
thinking that the law ought to be so. 

521. As far as regards the few individuals who might 
engage in the enterprise, the advantage of the alteration might 
be little, but as regards the tnany individuals who might par¬ 
ticipate in the benefit (if benefit there be) of the enterprise, 
the advantage of the limitation of the liability would be great? 
—It would, certainly. I rqmember, for instance, there being 
a steam-washing company, which was intended to supersede 
the functions of washerwomen; now I am sure that such an 
undertaking could never answer, because it is utterly impos¬ 
sible that a company could wash so cheaply as individuals 
can. When, therefore, great capitals are applied to such 
pd!‘poses as those, it is a misapplication of capital, and it is 
speedily punished by the parties concerned losing all they 
have investetl in it. However, that is* the punishment of 
folly, and to which folly should be left; and a desiie to pro¬ 
tect those persons against themselves should not prevent us 
from establishing a beneficial law, which law, when properly 
applied, would be productive of enormous advantages. 

522. Do not you think that, generally speaking, people 
might be left to manage their own affairs, and that they 
are usually prudent enough to see whether they are properly 
managed or not ?—Certainly. I do not think the Govern¬ 
ment is to act as a nurse or a guardian* 

523. Mr. J.%A. Smith.'\ Why do you think that limited 
liability is a more natural state of things than unlimited lia¬ 
bility ?—Because I do not think that a creditor who has 
chosen to trust a certain number of persons, whose names have 
been disclosed, and about whose character and whose property 
he has ample means of inquiry, and who, upon the faith of 
that, without knowing of the existence of any other persons 
who under the present law are liable, chooses to part with 
his property, has any just ground for insbting upon the lia¬ 
bility of a person who does not disclose his name; and that 
the mere circumstance that an undisclosed person stipulates 
that he shall have a share in the profits'of the concern, in con¬ 
sideration of his increased risk, ought not to make him re¬ 
sponsible to the whole extent of his fortune, to the creditors 
of the concern. 
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^ 524. What I racant to ask was this: why do you consider 
it a more unnatural state of things for a man to be liable fully 
for the consequences of his acts than to have those conse¬ 
quences limited by,an Act of the Legislature? — The real 
question is, whether the existing law which has been estab¬ 
lished by the judges is a reasonable law. You are imagining 
the case of the Legislature interfering to alter the existing 
state of things. 

525. As you are very conversant with the operation of 
partnership matters*in this country, will you take the ti ouble 
to point out what you conceive to be the evils of the existing 
law, and the prominent advantages of a change?—I see no 
evil in any part of the law of partnership, except that by 
which it is established, that he w’ho contributes to the funds 
of an undertaking, on the terms of sharing in the profits, is 
liable, as a partner, to all the engagements of the paitnership 
to “ his last acre and last shilling,” although he does not dis¬ 
close his name; but in that I consider that there is the greatest 
evil, because its tendency is to prevent capital coming torward 
to aid industry, ingenuity, and enterprise. Capital without 
indu-stry is dead, and so is industry without capital. It is tlie 
union of the two out of which all wealth arises. It seems, 
therefore, most impolitic to discourage that union, by .raying 
to each accumulator, you shall not risk any portion of your 
accumulations for the aid of struggling industry or struggling 
ingenuity, on the terms of sharing in profits, if [)rofits there be, 
without risking every farthing you have in the world. Mor 
indeed is it easy to see what right the law has thus to inter¬ 
fere with each man’s discretion. Take a very common case. 
A person, a successful lawyer, for instance, who has some 
accumulations lying idle, hears of a project which has been 
started by some enterprising person, the rescue of a large 
tract of land, in Victoria coqnty, from the sea. He approves 
the idea, has confidence in its promoters, and is content to 
risk a moderate sum, 1,000/., on the success of the,enter¬ 
prise, but no more. “ No,” says the law, “ you shall not risk 
moderately; if you risk at all, you shall risk your, last acre and 
last shilling.” What right has the law thus to dictate, thirs 
to control his discretion ? 

It is admitted on all hands, that he might have advanced the 
same sum at 5, 10, or 20 percent, interest, and incurred no risk 
beyond his advance; why should^he not be permitted to ad¬ 
vance it for a share of profits, and incur no further lisk? 
What diflference is there between interest and profit, but 
that interest is certain and profit uncertain ? What is interest 
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but a fixed shnre of profit? Why should asking for interest 
involve no liability whatever, and asking for profit involve 
liability absolutely boundless? * 

In the early part of my professional life, circumstances in¬ 
duced me to study the law of partnership, and I found this 
strange provision in it. I was so.startled and amazed, that 
1 set about tracing it to its source, and then, I discovered 
that it !jad, properly speaking, no foundation at all. I traced 
it to a case decided in 1793, on the alleged authority of a case 
decided in 1773, which last not only did* not affirm it, but 
actually negatived the liability of the alleged partner. 

The case in 1775 was Grace v. Smith, Blackstone’s Rep. 
998. There Grace endeavoured t/j make Smith, who had 
retired from a partnership some years before, responsible 
for a subsequent debt of the partnership, on the ground 
that he on retiring had stipulated for a share of the profits. 
The counsel, wlio argued for the plaintiff, to support his 
argument, took from his pocket what in the language of 
our profession is called pocket-pi.stol law, that is, a manu¬ 
script account of an unreported case, .which he said had 
been decided a few months or weeks before by Lord Mans¬ 
field, Bloxbani v. Poll, in which Lord Mansfield had decided 
in a similar case, that the retired partner was liable. This 
argument and case, however, produced no effect, for Chief 
Justice do Grey and the three other judges held, that the 
defendant was noi liable. Similar attempts to make persons 
responsible for debts, as dormant, partners, were repeated; 
ill 1780, in lloare v. Dawe.s, Douglas’ Hep. 371 ; and again, 
in 1788, in Cooke v. Eyre, i H. Blackst. 37, but they failed; 
nor was it till 1793 that the doctrine was established. In 
that year the case of Waugh v. Carver, 2 H. Blackst. 235, 
was heard. Two houses, who acted as agents for shipowners, 
had agreed to assist each other in .procuring agencies; and it 
was agreed that they should divide the profit of a portion of 
their agency business. The twm liomses were entirely distinct, 
and had no other connexion with each other than the above, 
which was secret. One carried on business at Cowes, the 
other at Gosport. The Cowes house failed, whereupon a 
creditor of that house sued the Gosport house for goods 
iold and delivered to the Cowes house; and having obtained 
a verdict, subject to the opinion of the court, the case was 
argued before the full court? and judgment given for, the 
plaintiff. In giving judgment, Lord Chief Justice Eyre ad¬ 
mitted, “that the two houses were not and never meant 
to be partnersthat “ they had no idea either was to be 
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R.G.C. involved in the consequences of the failure of the other;” 

I'a ne, Es q, that “they did not nuderstand themselves responsible 
27 May for ^loy circumstances that might happen to the loss of 
1851. either.” “But,” said he, “that was the agreement between 
themselves” But the ’question is, whether they have not by 
parts of their agreement .constituted themselves partners in 
respect of other persons ? That they have so done is clear 
upon the face of the agreement ; and upon the authority 
of Grace v. Smith, he who takes a moiety of all profits 
indetinitely, shall, ‘by operation of law, be made liable to 
losses, if losses arise, upon the principle, that by taking a 
part of the profits, he takes from the creditors a part of that 
fund which is the proper,security to them for the payment 
of their debts. That was the foundation of the decision in 
Grace *c. Smith; and I think it stands upon the fair ground 
of reason. The result was, that the Gosport house was made 
liable. 

It must surely be admitted that the decision in that case 
was most unreasonable, because the creditor, when parfing 
with his goods, had never looked to the Gosport house for 
payment, nor had the Gosport house ever voluntarily under¬ 
taken the liability; so that two contracts were invented by 
the law, a contract by the creditor to sell and deliver to the 
Gosport house, and a contract by the Gosport house to pay, 
neither of which had been dreamed of by the parties con¬ 
cerned. This is not the function of law. The function of 
law is not to invent contracts, but to find out what contracts 
men have leally made, and enforce their due performance. 

The result of this qase has been a series of contradictory 
decisions, the judges sometimes affirming the false political 
economy of Waugh v. Carver, and sometims® setting it aside, 
as leading to results perfectly absurd. A late writer, Gow on 
Partnership, (edition 1830), after commenting on the decisions, 
says, p. 20: “ Nominally there is a discrepancy between the 
cases, but in what the substantial difference consists, it is not 
easy to determine;” and he adds, “it would be presumptuous 
to canvass or question the propriety of distinctions, which have 
obtained the sanction of so many enlightened judges.” The 
matter, however, is too important in a public point of view to 
excuse slavish submission to authority without inquiry, and I 
hope therefore I shall stand excused, if I venture to discuss 
the reasoning in Waugh v. Carvtir. What was it ? If was, 
that “ he who takes h share of the profits of a business, takes 
part of the fund on which creditors rely for payment.” Can 
any thing be conceived more false ? Creditors neither can nor 
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do rely on profits for payment. Profits do not exist till credi¬ 
tors are paid. Look at any individual transaction. A. sells 
goods to B. for lOoL, B. re-sells them for’iioZ. There is 
10 L profit. Does the creditor look to this* lo /. for the pay¬ 
ment of his 100/.? No; he looks to the lOo/. That sum 
would pay him, and is the proper fund to pay him. The lo 1 . 
would not. The lol. evidently belongs to B., and is the 
fund to enable him to pay the outgoings of his trade, and sub¬ 
sist himself and his family. If, therefore, a^y creditor did look 
to the profits of a trade, as his fund for payment, he would be 
a most unreasonable person, for he would wish that his cus¬ 
tomer and his customer’s wife, family and servants should all 
starve, profits being tlie only fund they have to live on. 

But, if the principle, that he who takes part of the profits 
of a business, ought to be responsible to the creditors of the 
business is a right principle, it ought to be carried out fully, 
and then it would involve other and very serious consequences ; 
for, jipon that principle, every annuitant on a business and every 
creditor, who charged exorbitant interest for the use of money 
lent, ought to be responsible to creditors; for they certainly do 
lake part of the fund to which creditors look. They are en¬ 
titled to be paid, even though no profits are made. And so 
again, if the head of a house determined to pay his managing 
clerk by a salary equal to one-tentb of the profits, the manag¬ 
ing clerk ought to be responsible to creditors, foi he also would 
take a share of the fund on which creditors arc sup[)Osed to 
rely for payment; but here the law is staggered by its own con¬ 
clusions, and hence it has been held by a distinction, which 
Lord Eldon has spoken of as “extremely thin,” (Ex parte 
Hamper, 17 Vesey, 404,) that a servant so paid is not a partner. 

The truth is, that the decision in Waugh v. Carver was not 
law, but mistaken political economy. The only safe principle 
to go on, is this, that those and those \)nly are responsible to cre¬ 
ditors, who either are partners^ or have publicly declared 
themselves as such, and have thus authorized all who deal 
with the partnership to "consider and rely on them as partners. 
It may, however, be supposed, that the law in question is 
part of the old law of England, or that it existed in the law of 
llorae. I do not believe that a trace of it is to be found in 
either. All the treatises on partnership that I have seen, trace 
tile law to Grace v. Smith, and trace it no further. 

Then is it reasonable to fas’ten this extravagant liability— 
“to the last acre and the last shilling’*—on those who are 
willing to aid industry and enterprise by advances of capital? 
Is it a crime to aid enterprise ? What would this country have 

been 
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R. G. C. been without the assistance of the joint stock principle? Should 

Fane, Esq. either canals, or docks, or gas, or water supply, 

27 May clubs, ora thousand other necessaries and luxuries of life we 
1851. now revel in ? It'is to this principle that we owe our Bank 
of England and even our Indian empire; and why, I would ask, 
should the law be so harsh against contributors, and so tender to 
creditors ? Contrast the cases of two persons, A. and B., each 
possessed of 1000/., and desirous of employing it, but un¬ 
able to employ it ,thcmselves, one of whom, A., determines 
to lend his 1000/. on the terms of having the principal 
back with interest at, say 20 /. per cent, per annum, and the 
other, B., determines on advancing his on the terms of risking 
his capital and receiving*a share of profits from the trade of 
the person who accepts the use of it, if profits are made. Sup¬ 
pose they both hand over their 1000 /. (0 the same person, 
and C. carries on the business for five years, and becomes bank¬ 
rupt. In the five years A. gets back looo/. by interest at 
20 per cent, per annum. The extortion of A. has yea- by 
year swallowed up the profits of C.’s trade, and in consequence 
B. has never received a farthing for profits. See how the law 
treats these two persons on the bankruptcy of C. It allows 
A., the extortioner, who has got back his 1000?., to prove for 
the 1000 L he lent, and it not only will not allow B., who has 
got nothing, even to prove, but it declares, that “ his last acre 
and last shilling ” are to be taken from him to restore to A,, the 
extortioner, his original 1000/.; and why ?—because he asked 
fur profits, if made, and not intere.st. In this even-handed 
justice? What is tliere so wonderfully meritorious in A.’s 
asking for interest, that the law' should take such extraordinary 
care of him ? What is there so desperately wicked in B.'s 
conduct in-asking for profits, if made, that the law should set 
about reducing him to beggary? Each had 1000 /. to spare, 
and each was willing to risk it on their confidence in C.^s intel¬ 
ligence and honesty, one as a creditor, the other as a contribu¬ 
tor. Each was mistaken in his opinion of C. Why is one 
to be enriched and the other ruined f *#'What interest has the 
public in the question, wdictlier A. loses and B. gains, or B. 
loses and A. gains ? Why should the public, that is, the law', 
for the benefit of A., invent a contract for B., which he never 
wished to enter into, and whichA. did notrelyon whenhe parted 
with his money. So far I haye been endeavouring to show 
that there is no founjlation either in law orjustice for this rule. 
It remains to consider the objections usually urged against its 
abolition. 

One common objection is, that if it were abolished men 

, would 
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would he deluded, by the hope of enjoying a share of profits, R. Q. C. 
to engage in delusive speculations, in which they would Esq. 
lose a great deal of mouey. To this the artswer is, it is not 
the business of Goydl-nment or the law to protect men against 
their own folly. Every man of full age is the proper judge 
of iiis own affairs, and at all events, if he is not, neither is the 
Government. Besides, the Government, in protecting foolish 
people, must lay down general rules, which, thoi/gh intended 
only to protect the foolish, impede the wise. 

Another common objection is, that allowing persons to con¬ 
tribute capital in consideration of a share of profits, instead of 
advancing the same money on loan, would disturb the ordi¬ 
nary operations of trade. I do not believe that there is the 
slightest ground for this ap'prelicnsidn. It is no doubt possi¬ 
ble that, for a short time after the law was altered, foolish 
persons might be found, who would hand their money over to 
persons carrying on common trades on a stipulation for a 
share of profits. Experience would soon prove the folly of 
this? It would soon show that a fixed letnrii, so much per 
cent., w'oiild be a far better arrangement than a share of pro¬ 
fits. If the capitalist bargained for a slnlre of profits, how 
could he prevent himself from being cheated ? Let the work¬ 
ing partner debit the books with a little more than he really 
paid for goods bought, or for wages or other expenses, and 
credit them with a little less for goods sold, and he would 
soon reduce profits to such level as he liked, and it would be 
a wearisome inquiry lor tlie absent capitalist to ascertain 
whether he had been wronged. He would soon find the truth 
of the French proverb, “ Le*s absens ont tonjours tort,” and 
would he glad to give up the uncertainty of profits for the 
fixedness of interest. 

But there is another reason why giving facilities for the in¬ 
troduction of the joint-stock principle would not interfere with 
ordinary trades, and it is this, that ordinary trades cannot be 
carried on to advantage without the constant superintendence 
of the* owner. In ordinary trades there is such competition, 
that excessive profit cannot be made, and nothing will cover the 
want of economy and the waste inseparable from joint stock 
company operations, except excessive profit, profit so excessive 
as to leave a large margin for waste j and hence, where joint- 
stock companies attempt to carry on ordinary trades, they 
infallibly fail. A washing com[)«ny can never supersede washer¬ 
women. Washerwomen will always undersell them. 

But it may he asked, what good would the reversal of the 
law laid down in Waugh v. Carver do? I answer, 
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First, It would prevent those revolting cases of injustice 
in which persons have been made liable for debts of w^hich 
they knew nothing, which they never intended to incur, 
and for which they had no idea they were.liable ; such cases 
as that of Waugh v. Carver. Secondly, Retiring partners, 
having Gazetted themselves out, might occasionally leave 
a portion of their capital with the continuing partners, whom 
they had long known, and in whose business habits they had 
confidence, and share profits witiiout risking their utter ruin ; 
and, thirdly, it Would occasionally enable trustees and ex¬ 
ecutors to leave infants’ property in trades, pursuant to the 
wish of the author of the trust, without incurring personal 
liability. 

These, however, would be itre cases. It can seldom happen 
that it is better to take a share of profits as a contributor, 
than a fixed rate of interest as a creditor. The way in which 
the change in the law would be really and extensively useful, 
would be in enabling and encouraging large numbers of per¬ 
sons to combine small ca[)itals tor the purpose of carrying^out 
neio enterprises, without having to pay the enormous expense 
of obtaining Acts of Parliament or charters. The present 
law, by saying, “ You shan’t risk a little ; you shall risk every¬ 
thing or nothing,” despotically controls each man’s right of 
judging for himself as to his own aflairs; and by saying, “ If 
you want limited responsibility you must get an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or charter,” substitutes public discretion on private 
affairs for each man’s own discretion, and impedes enterprise. 
To me every Act of Parliament or charter that gives limited 
responsibility, appears to condemn the law that creates un¬ 
limited responsibility. 

But the law of joint stock companies is, I admit, in an un- 
satisfactofy state. There is a very interesting account of its 
progress given by Lord Eldon in Van Sandau u., Moore, 
1 Russ. 458 . His words are :— 

“ Now the history of these companies has been such (and I have 
tiavelled a good deal among them), that a lawyer, as this plaintiff is, 
ought to have been not a little alarmed at parting with his money to 
a body so formed. It is quite clear, that, in a commercial country 
like this, there may be many undertakings and enterprises to whicli 
individual powers of mind or purse may be quite unequal; and for 
such cases the constitution of the country has provided by giving the 
means of creating corporations. Jt is within my own memory, that, 
when an application was made to Parliament to incorporate bodies, 
it was generally met with this short answer: ‘ Why have you not 
gone to the Crown with your request 1 Why have you not obtained 
a charter ? ’ However that mode of thinking has gone by, and several 

Acts 
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Acts of Parliament have been passed, establishing companies simi¬ 
lar to this one. 

There were not many of those Acts passed beware inconveniencies 
were found to follow. If a man had occasion to bring an action 
against one of the bodies so constituted, he *did not know how to 
proceed, or against whom,to bring his suit; and if he brought it, 
naming the defendants who were known to him, he was treated with 
a plea in abatement, which was a check-mate to his action. To meet 
this inconvenience, it became necessary to introduce into those Bills 
a clause, that the company should sue and be sued by ilieir clerk or 
secretary. • 

“ It was soon found that this provision did not set the matter 
right. The secretary on behalf of the company sued a man of opu¬ 
lence; and, if he succeeded, he recovered not only judgment, but 
payment of the demand. On tlif other hand, when the secretary was 
sued, the person suing found, that, though he had gotten an indivi¬ 
dual with whom he could go into a court of law or equity in order to 
enforce a claim against him as defendant, yet, after he had gone 
thither, he frequently found that it would havp been better for him 
• not to have stirred; for though the secretary, when he was plaintiff’, 
got the money for which he sued, he was often unable, when made 
defendant, to pay what the plainiifF recovered. 

" That state of things suggested to a learned lord tlie necessity of 
making all the mcmbeis liable, as well as the secretary, for a demand 
against the company. Thus tlieie arose a third class of Acts of Par¬ 
liament establishing companies; Acts which made all the members, 
as well as the secretary, liable to answer demands reenvered against 
the company. Still this was not enough : for, as these Acta did not 
provide tlte means of letting the world know who the members were, 
the consequence was, that, though all the members were liable,nobody, 
who had a claim against them, could tell who the persons were that 
were thus liable. 

‘‘ Another improvement was therefore made. A proviso was intro¬ 
duced, requiring that, before a company was formed, or within a given 
time afterwards, there should be a register or enrolment of tlie indi- 
^viduals of whom the company was composed; and it was thought, 
that thus, at last, the work had been done completely, and that all 
was safe. Unfortunately, however, it turned out, in consequence of 
sales and transfers of shares, that a person, who was a member of the 
company to-day, was not a member of it to-morrow; the constituent 
members of the body were constantly changing; and a plaintiff" did 
not know against whom to proceed, whether agairtst the present or 
against former members. 

“ A further alteration was then made; the effect of which was, 
that those who had been members should continue liable, although 
they had transferred their iuteiest, and that those who became mem¬ 
bers should tilso be liable; an enrolment of the names both of the 
one and of the other being required. This had a very considerable 
operation; and it was wonderfdl to observe how much, after it was 
adopted, the passion for becoming members of these companies 
diminished.” 
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These last words show strongly the bent of Lord Eldon’.s 
mind. He disliked novelties, and though, in the early part of 
his statement, he*admitted “that, in a commercial country 
like this, there might be many undertakings and enterprises to 
which individual powers of mind or purse might be unequal,” 
he showed no disposition to help the joint stock principle. To 
me it appears that it ought to be helped, and tlie way to do it 
would be, as 1 conceive, to enact, 

1st. That no member of a company .should be liable to a 
creditor, but that •the creditor’s right should be against the 
company only. 

2d. That if a company did not admit a demand, the de¬ 
mandant should not be called i|j)on to sue the secretary or 
any individual, but the company only, by the name it had 
chosen to assume, and that all })rocess and notices should be 
left at the office, or sent by post to the office, and not served 
on any individual. « 

3d. That if judgment was obtained against the company, 
and the company did not satisfy the judgment, the compffliy 
should be declared bankrupt, and its affairs wound up. 

The practical effect of this would be, that all the difficulties 
to which Lord Eldon alluded, would vanish. The creditor 
would not be “ checkmated by a plea in abatement,” because 
he would sue the company and not any individual; be would 
have no difficulty in serving the usual process, because he 
would serve it at a certain fixed place; and when he got judg¬ 
ment, he would not have to look foi^rectors, or secretary, or 
contribtitories for payment; they would look for him, and pay 
him, for, if they did not, lie would make the com[)any Hank- 
rupt. 

Oil the bankruptcy the creditors would assemble, assignees 
would be chosen, the property of the company would pass to* 
them, and they would receive and distribute it. Their means 
of ascertaining what the property consisted of would be ample. 
The books and papers would be seized, and the directors and 
officers might ba examined, according to the practice in bank¬ 
ruptcy. All who had agreed to contribute would be compelled 
to do so, and if there was enough to pay all claimants they 
would be paid, it not, each claimant would bear his proportion 
of the loss. Innocent creditors and innocent .shareholders 
would each have learned a lesson which would teach them lo 
be more prudent in future tra«isactions. Each would lose 
something, and no individual would be ruined by gigantic 
liabilities utterly disproporlioned to his sliare of possible 
profits. 

The 
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The great evil of the present law, besides its tendency to 
check enterprise and impede the progress of inventions, useful 
to the public, is twofold; first, that by fastening too much 
personal liability to creditors on individual promoters of a 
public enterprise, it deters men of foi’tune and sense from 
coming forward as promoters, or, as they are called, provi¬ 
sional committee-men, and thus leaves the stage clear for 
adventurers and knaves; and, secondly, that it encourages cre¬ 
ditors to give an unreasonable credit to adventurers, and thus 
enables them to delude foolish people. • 

The present law deters men of fortune and sense from 
coming forward, for such men say, “ If I even venture into 
the room where the subject js being discussed, I don’t know 
but what the law may here*after tell me that I have made ray- 
self individually liable for the rent of the room, and any 
amount of supplies that any one of my co-provisional com¬ 
mittee-men has ordered in ; the law, ^ qui facitper.alium facit 
per se,’ may ensnare me; my only safety is in staying away 
ancTtlius the public is deprived of the protection of men of sense 
and lionour, who stay away, and falls into the hands of a very 
inferior class, who are only too willing to come. 

It also encourages tradesmen to give unnecessary credit to 
the adventurers, and thus gives currency to the bubble, if bub¬ 
ble it be, for by saying that all and each of the provisional com¬ 
mittee-men are liable to creditors, if the adventurers can get 
but one man ot known substance to put down his name as a 
committee-man, under the delusive statement that he is not 
liable, the bubble is starteff, and the delusion set going. The 
needy adventurers want an office, but have no ready money. 
No house landlord will trust them, or tlie fund. They then 
say, “ Sir Thomas—-— has joined us.” “ Very well,” says the 
landlord, “ that will do,” and the office is obtained. They 
then go to the maker of brass platen, then to tlie painter to 
paint the offices, then to the coal merchant, then to'the sta¬ 
tioner, and, lastly, to that most mischievous of creditors, the ad¬ 
vertising agent, by whose aid the project is floated. Each trusts 
Sir Thomas-, and the bubble has allthecurrency that bold¬ 

ness, falsehoods, a showy brass plate, paint, and advertising 
can give it. Does Parliament wish to check delusions, and 
encourage honest enterprises '! Let it declare that no pro¬ 
moter is individually liable for a farthing, and that all cora- 
paniae are liable to the law of •bankrupts. The result will be, 
that no respectable man will dread goingi into a board-roo'm; 
we shall have honourable directors instead of adventurers, and 
solid enterprises will be promoted ; because plenty of persons, 
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v^ho think well of an enterprise, will contribute a 
amount of ready money to start it, when they know that tneir 
responsibility is Ihnited ; and, on the other band, bub ^ 
either never float, or will soon burst; and when they burst the 
law of bankruptcy will ensure those public exposures which 

are so useful as lessons for the foolish. 

526. Witl^ regard to the temptation which you seem to 
wish to hold out to investments of moderate sums to be 
embarked in enterprises more or less of a speculative character, 
in the hope of large profits, or at least of larger profits than 
are afforded by the funds; do you think that that in a national 
point of view is advantageous or desirable r —I do. There is 
in this great country, as e;(hibitud ip the Exhibition, a mass of 
ingenuity afloat, and the ingenious persons who invent those 
ingenious things are generally speaking persons who are entirely 
without capital; they are for the most part workmeri; then it is 
in the highest degree desirable (if I may use a fanciful phrase) 
to marry that industry to capital. The present law absolutely 
forbids the banns. The present law says, if there happens 
to be a lawyer, one,Mr. Fane, who having began life with little 
or nothing, has arrived at a certain degree of prosperity, and 
who in consequence has surplus funds which he hardly knows 
what to do with, which he is not very much disposed to 
invest in the 3 per cents., because the interest is small, and 
California may make it good for nothing, and he is in con¬ 
sequence disposed to invest a few hundred pounds in carrying 
out an invention of some kind, the law steps in and says to 
Mr. Fane, You shall not invest your money at a moderate 
risk; if you invest }t at any risk, you must do so in con¬ 
junction with a large number of persons, who all become 
partners with you, and according to the law of England, any 
one of those persons being a partner may involve you in 
liabilities of an unlimited.amount; so unlimited that, to use 
Lord Eldon’s phrase, you may lose every acre you possess, and 
every shilling that you have in the world. The question is, is 
it desirable that such a state of the law should exist, and that 
by forbidding the banns (to use my former phrase) between 
capital and industry or ingenuity, you shall make that in¬ 
genuity lie dead and unproductive. In the course of my 
professional life, as a Commissioner of the Court of Bank¬ 
ruptcy, I have learned that the most unfortunate man in the 
wojld is an inventor. The difficulty which an inventor finds 
in getting at capital involves him in all sorts of embarrassments, 
and he ultimately is for the most part a ruined man, and 
somebody else gets possession of his invention. 


527. Do 
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527. Do you think that that difficulty in finding capital, 
for sucli purposes, arises more from the fear of risk than from 
the doubt of profit ?—I do ; I believe that * it arises entirely 
from the fear of risk. 

528. If your view be right is not the object which you 

have in view almost entirely met by the operation of charters ? 
—I believe that if charters were granted freely and readily, 
probably that would get the better of the difficulty; but I do 
not myself like that the Government should be called upon 
to interfere in these cases. We know that you cannot get a 
charter without getting a great number of public officers to 
investigate the subject, and there is great expense incurred in 
obtaining charters. • • . 

529. Did you ever know of any want of capital at present, 
for any enterprise, whether of ingenuity or of local useful¬ 
ness, which promised a reasonable profit ?—There is never 
any want of capital; there is capital craving for employment 
all. over the country; but there is a great dread of the un¬ 
limited risks connected with its employment. I can give 
an illustration which occurred to me last year: a person came 
to me, a member of the Blackwood family, with whom I am 
connected by marriage, of which family Lord Dufferin is the 
head, and that person showed, what appeared to me to be the 
most ingenious contrivance in the world ; it was for rather a 
foolish object, the object of it was to mark the number of 
persons who got into omnibuses, but it was one of the most 
ingenious things I ever saw. The working was to be carried 
out by electricity; I was attracted by its ingenuity, and so 
were several other persons, and we were*disposed to go shares 
with him in this undertaking. But the more they looked 
into the subject, and the more they consulted with lawyers, 
the more we were deterred; for what said the lawyers, 
“ You cannot engage in this transaction without exposing 
yourself to unlimited liability; you, Lord Dufferin, who have 
a very large fortune, will you run the risk of engaging in a 
thing of the kind in which your partners may involve you to 
an unlimited extent?” and the practical result was that they 
all backed out of it. 

530- Ckairntan.] Are you aware that an important under¬ 
taking for establishing model lodging-houses in this great city, 
where the capital was all ready, and the parties were ofi the 
highest responsibility, was impeded foi* a considerable time 
until they obtained a charter of limited liability, which cost them 
1,200/.?—I was not aware of that; but I can easily believe 
0.51. f2 it; 
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it; at all events we all know that railways never would ha\e 
been made but for the law of limited liability. 

531. Mr. J. A. Smith] Do you not believe that the law of 
limited liability has operated in the case of railways, in pro¬ 
ducing the loss of vast amounts of capital ? —I do not think 
that; but I think that lying, and lying sanctioned by, or at least 
not punished by, the law, has produced a vast deal of mischief in 
the ease of railways. I believe that the thing which occasioned 
the loss was not the law of limited liability, but that the thing 
that occasioned the loss was, that persons in responsible situa¬ 
tions were able, without suffering any punishment whatever, 
except public condemnation, to proclaim that to be true which 
they themselves knew not to be \rue; the delusion on the part 
of the public mainly aro.se from its being stated that railways 
were earning 10 per cent, when they were not earning a far¬ 
thing ; that was the source of the mischief, not the law of 
limited liability. 

.532. Do you not think it possible that there would have 
been much greater providence, and much greater care taken, 
both in forming and in entering into railway associations, if 
the persons lormirlg parts of those associations had been 
exposed to unlimited liability ?—I think not; because I do not 
think that the undertakings would ever have been entered into; 
no reasonable person would have engaged in undertakings of 
the kind if he had not known that his liability was limited ; 
at least I was a subscriber to some of thdse undertakings, and 
I am quite sure that I never would have subscribed to one of 
them if I had thought that by so doing I risked everything 
I had in the world. 

533. Chairman.] tou stated that you are of opinion that the 
law of unlimited liability prevents ingenuky and ability, as 
discovered by the humbler classes in various ways, being carried 
out successfully ?—I think so. 

534. And that it therefore acts unjustly and unfairly 
towards those classes ?—1 think so. 

535 ; Do you not think that, in countries in which the law 
of limited liability does prevail, people of the humbler classes 
have a better chance of bringing forward ingenious inven¬ 
tions than in a country where such a law does not prevail - 
I do. ^ 

536. And that therefore, in the United States, for instance 
where such a law prevails in the northern parts, the working 
classes of inventive rpinds, have a better chance of advancing 
and improving their condition than they have in a mnmrv 
where it does not prevail?—Yes. ^ 
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537. Are you aware tha^ that is the opinion also of Mr. H, G. C, 

Stewart Mill, who has written upon the subject ?—1 was not Eaq. 
aware of that. • 

538. Do you think therefore that the law of limited lia- **1851, 
hility is one means by which ingenious invention is to be brought 
forward and matured for the benefit of the country ?—1 do; 

and I believe that it is as advantageous and important for the 
benefit of the country generally as it is just tovvards the indi¬ 
viduals. 

539. Mr. . 7 . A. Smithy Do you believe that the operation 
of the existing law has been to prevent the bringing forward 
of ingenious inventions in this country, as compared with 
other countries ?—1 should J;hink so. Of course nothing pre¬ 
vents the success of very ingenious contrivances; they win the 
support of a few. A few persons of respectability engage 
the assistance of others, and by degrees a sufficient body is 
formed to carry out the project; but still the circumstance 
that the law says, that unless there is a charter or an Act of 
Parliament limiting liability, any person engaging in an under¬ 
taking of that kind is subject to unlimited liability, must 
have a tendency to diminish the support‘which the ingenious 
would otherwise derive from the possessors of capital. 

540. But you have no reason to doubt that ingenious inven¬ 
tions are developed here as rapidly as in any other country in 
the world?—I cannot deny that ingenious inventions are 
developed very rapidly here; but I attribute that to the energy, 
and vigour, and industry, and capital of this country. The 
people of this country are more industrious and more saving 
than the people of any other country on the face of the globe; 
the consequence is that things may fie done in this country 
under a bad state of the law which would not be done in 
another country under a better state of the law, because of 
the extreme industry and vigour of our people. 

541. With reference to the state of the law, do not you 
imagine that the difficulty of settling partnership disputes, 
inter se, is a very great obstacle in the way of association ?— 

1 should think it was. I remember a short time ago reading 
a written statement by two eminent solicitors, who said that 
they had known many partnership accounts go into Chancery, 
but that they never knew one come out. ' 

542. With reference to the association of persons with 
moderate means for either local enterprises, or the promotion 
of ingenious inventions, do not you thiqk that the difficulty of 
settling partnership disputes operates more to deter them even 
than the law of unlimited liability r- I do not think that. 
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543. Is not the importance the question of limited or 
unlimited liability, a good deal in proportion to a man’s means ? 
—^That is to say, that the greater the means the greater the 
terror; I admit that. 

544. Then if that is-the case, is it likely that the existing 
state of the law has had much effect in preventing the asso¬ 
ciation of people together with small means, for the objects 
which the Chairman has detailed to you ?—I should think that 
even those who have small means are very unwilling to incur 
unknown risks. Tacitus was so good as to inform us several 
hundred years ago, that Om 7 ie ignotim pro magnifico. The 
mind is apt to dwell much upon things where we cannot see 
our way, and when persons are^ told that their liability is 
unlimited, they shrink witR terror from the consequences. 

545. Do not you conceive that with regard to the association 
of working men together for such objects as are contemplated, 
the difficulty of settling partnership disputes operates at 
present almost as a positive bar to such attempts?—-I have no 
doubt that the difficulty of getting judicial decisions in paic- 
nership disputes does operate to prevent persons from en¬ 
gaging in partnership; but still I do not think that is the 
thing which prevents them, because I believe that very few of 
the persons who would be disposed to engage in partnerships 
of this kind have any idea of the truth, namely, that the 
decision of questions arising amongst partners is really im¬ 
practicable. 

546. Do not they know that one partner may rob the other, 
without any possibility of his obtaining redress ?—^The fact is 
so; but whether they know it I cannot undertake to say. 

547. Chairman.] TGe upshot of your evidence relative to these 
difficulties attending the decision of disputes,between partners 
appears to be, that it amounts to an absolute denial of equity 
and justice to persons of that class who may wish to associate 
together for such purposes?—It is so, certainly. It leaves 
them all at the mercy of each other. 

548. So that putting aside the question of limited liability, 
the difficulty of settling disputes between partners by goinff to 
the Court of Chancery is such as almost to deter any sane 
man from ever thinking of entering into partnership ?—That 
is so as to large partnerships—partnerships of many. 

549. Is not that injustice to the middle and humble classes ? 

—I say great injustice. * 

550. Mr. T. EgerUin.] Under such circumstances, is it right 

in the Legislature to give power to parties amongst the middle 
and humblft’ classes to rush into this mass of injustice.?_ 

Certainly 
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Certainly there are two difficulties to contend with; the r. q, c . 
danger of being involvetl in the loss of everything they have, Fam, Esq. 
and the danger of being robbed by their coippauions. -tt 

551. Yet I understood you in the former part of your evi- 
dence to state, that you conceived that enormous advantages 
would be likely to arise to the middle classes from this pro¬ 
posed change in the law?—I still think that on the whole the 
balance of advantage is on the side of the vieWs that I take; 
but the difficulty of getting partnership questions properly 
disposed of is by no means insuperable, and as we have had 
a great number of promises of law reform, though not very 
satisfactory performances, I do not despair of seeing easy 
means suggested for settling partnership questions. My 
opinion is, that if there i^ one thirfg more easy than another, 
it is the settlement of partnership questions, and for the 
simple reason that everything which is done in a partnership 
is entered in the books; the evidence is therefore at hand ; if 
therefore a rational mode of proceeding were once adopted, 
tht difficulty would altogether vanish. 

552. Would it not be wise before you rush into this sea of 
difficulties to make some change in the liw, whereby the set¬ 
tlement of disputes in partnership would be rendered more 
easy ?—I should call that putting the cart before the horse, 
because, after all, although you are exposed in these under^ 
takings to the evil of being robbed by others with impunity, 
yet practically the tiring does not often happen j and I believe 
that the advantage to the community (to use my former ex¬ 
pression) of encouraging the marriage between capital and 
industry is so great, that on the whole, I am inclined to the 
change as a question of policy. 

553 « Would npt it be better in undertaking that system of 
marriage to be rather cautious, and to do it by means, say of 
charters at small expense, rather than at once to rush into a 
great change in the law ?—The moment you use the expres¬ 
sion, “ charters at small expense,” you create doubts in my 
mind, because I have not seen such things; but if such 
things actually do exist, and if a person who had a disposition 
to encourage this connexion between industry and capital 
had the ‘issuing of those charters, and the charters were 
issued at a moderate expense, then of course it woull! almost 
be producing the same result as that which 1 wish to produce 
by an alteration of the law. • 

554 * Would not that plan also have ^ still better effdct in 
this respect, that it would be in the power of the persons who 
granted the charters, not to grant them in the case of any 
0*51* p 4 undue 
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undue or unwise speculations on ^he part of the persons 
applying?—I do not like inquiring into the wisdom of a specu¬ 
lation in granting a charter; I think those are matters in 
which each individual, grown to full age, ought to be at liberty 
to judge for himself. The wisdom of our private transactions 
is an affair as to which each of us must judge according to 
the lights that God has given us. 

555. Mr. J. A. Smith.] But is not a large waste of public 
capital a national evil ?—I do not think that capital is ever 
wasted, except it isrin the construction of things that are of no 
use to anybody. 

556. Mr. T. Egtrton.] To take the instance which yon 
gave in a former part of your evidence, when you referred to 
the employment of large* sums of‘English capital in South 
American and other schemes, what benefit has the employ¬ 
ment of that capital in those schemes and speculations done 
either to the individuals themselves or to the country at large ? 
—They were, for the most part, a total loss of everything to 
England, and that is what I regret. I regret that the money 
of the industrious people of England should have been sent to 
enrich some of the States of North America, and all the States 
of South America, and Spain, and some other countries, and 
which was all thrown away so far as concerned England. Had 
that money been spent in England upon the construction of 
railways, even if the railways had produced no benefit to the 
individual subscribers, in consequence of their having been 
greatly deceived, still that expenditure would have been very 
advantageous to the people of England, and to the landowners, 
whom the railways would have considerably enriched; the 
persons concerned in getting up the railways living in England 
would have been considerably enriched, and the railways them¬ 
selves would have been great sources of public prosperity, 
because every one knows that facility of communication, 
whether it is by water, by railway, or by road, is a source of 
public wealth. 

557. Take the case of railway schemes which were ori¬ 
ginated at the time of the great speculation, and which are at 
the present moment in the course of being wound up under 
Act of Parliament; what benefit would railways which could 
never 6e supported have done, either to the landowners 
through whose estates they were to pass, or to the country at 
large?—The practical result would have been that the money 
woufd have gone oul,of one Englishman’s pocket into another 
Englishman’s pocket. Under the system which I so much 
fegret, the money went out of the 'Englishman’s into ihe 

Nor 111 
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North American’s, or the South American’s, or the Spaniard’s R. g. C. 
pocket. ^sq. 

558. What would be the advantage to the people at large 
from undertakings of that kind ?—I admit that there would 
liave been no advantage in those foolish enterprises to any¬ 
body ; it would have been merely money going out of one 
man’s pocket into another man’s pocket; but it is to be 
remembered that, in speculations, the foolish ones are the 
exception. 

559. Yet I understand that you prefei* people having the 
power of unlimited disposal of their own money rather than 
to allow the Government, or any other body, to have some 
degree of supervision by the,granting of a charter ?—I do, on 
the ground that I think that persons of the age of 21, who 
arc supposed, by the law, to have arrived at years of discretion, 
are better judges of what concerns themselves than any mem¬ 
ber of the Government can be. 

560. Mr. Sotheron.^ You would not object to the gerans, 
whether one or more, incurring unlimited liability, as at pre¬ 
sent ?—Not at all. 

561. But you think that it would be a good thing that 
there should be in England the power of laying out money 
in commanditey as in France, by parties who have no share 
whatever in the actual carrying on •of the business?—Yes, 1 , 
think so. 

562. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Should you be disposed to impose 
any limit to the number of partners under such an arrange¬ 
ment r—I should not myself. 

563. Mr. Sotheron^ Have you evqf’ considered whether, 
in truth, without altering the law of partnership, wliich, in a 
country like England, is rather a riskftil thing, you might not 
gain all the advantages that you would wish by the substitution 
of the law of commandite, so as to allow sums of money to be 
lent in the nature of a loan, and only altering the law so far 
as that, instead of interest, the parties advancing the money 
might be entitled to a share of the profits ?—^That is, in sub¬ 
stance, what I wish; and the way in which I should arrive at 
that conclusion would be by saying, that he who does not 
announce'his name to the public is not responsible to the 
public. He who comes in upon the terms that I speak of is 
responsible, of course, as between himself and his partners; 
he has disclosed himself to Ifis partners, but he has no^ dis¬ 
closed himself to the public. If a creditor of. the partner¬ 
ship is not paid .by the firm, that creditor of the partnership 
ought to have power to make the firm Irnnkriipt; and under 

the 
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R. G. C. the bankruptcy of the firm you would inquire what was the 
Fane, Esq. sum which the individual alluded to had agreed to contribute; 

-and he would, under the bankruptcy, be forced to produce 

sum, which would be part of the fund for distribution. 

' 564. Persons lending money in commandite may be likened 

to sleeping partners ?—Yes. 

565. That is to say, many of their names are unknown, 
except as parties.who are liable for such an amount, and do 
not choose to subscribe more ?—Yes. 

566. Tfie advantages of that plan are these, that persons 

are induced to lend money upon the condition of sharing the 
profit or loss; but in case of the bankruptcy of the concern, 
they are not creditors, and they take only after all the creditors 
are paid ?—Yes. * 

567. Why should we not arrive at those advantages (which 
I presume are undeniable) without altering the general law of 
the country, if only by Act of Parliament the single point can 
be secured, that it shall be lawful for parties to lend money to 
some business to be carried on, sharing the profit and loss, but 
not being liable beyond the amount which they lend, and also 
not having a claim* as creditors ? —That is commandite, in 
truth. 

568. By allowing those two points, should we not gain all 
the advantages without interfering with the law of partnership? 
—Certainly not without interfering with the law of partner¬ 
ship, because that would be interfering with the law of part¬ 
nership ; the effect of it would be, to make a person who had 
the name of a creditor be in truth a commandite partner. 

569. Mr. J. A. Smith.'] As you have seen so much of the 
effect of the speculative spirit of English enterprise, I wish to 
ask you whether you think it desirable, iy reference to the 
general accumulation of capital in this country, to tempt mode¬ 
rate investments by the chance or hope of large profits rather 
than by the certainty of recovery and safety against risk ?—In 
answering that question I must fall back upon the principle 
to which I have already alluded, that every person arrived at 
years of discretion ought to be left to manage his own affairs 
in his own way. The question is, whether a person should 
part with his money as a loan at interest, or whether he should 
part with it as a contribution, subject to the risks of a partner¬ 
ship, the risk not to exceed the capital contributed. I think 
that as to such a point as that* every man in the community 
ought to be at libert;^ to judge for himself. 

570. Is there no limitation to that principle in your opinion ? 
—None whatever. 

571. Do 
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571. Do you conceive that the same accumulations which r. g, C. 
have been made by depositors in savings banks would have Fane, Esq. 
been ensured if they had not had those means offered to them? 

—I think they should have those means offered to them, but 
that they should be left to judge for themselves whether they 
will deposit their money in the savings bank or risk it in a shop 
in the village. 

572. Chairman.^ V"ou think that it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to prevent fraud, and that in proportion as people are 
ignorant and humble, in that proportion they should be protected 
against fraud ; but you would give them, subject to the pre¬ 
vention of fraud, the power of investing their money in any 
way they think fit?—Certainly; the only objection that I should 
make to that question is to the use of Ihe word “ Government;” 

I look upon it not as a matter of government to prevent fraud, 
but as a matter of law, and that if your law institutions are 
good they will produce that result. Fraud is very insufficiently 
punished. 

William Cotton, Esq., called in; an,d Examined. 

573. Chairmani] YOUhave been Governor of the Bank, and IV. CoiioUf 
have long been well known in this great city as being well ^^*1* 
acquainted with the commercial and monetary affairs of this 
country; you are aware of the subject which the Committee 

are inquiring about?—-I am. 

.574. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee 
your opinion, in the first instance, as to whether it would be 
politic or the reverse to introduce into this country, concur¬ 
rently with the present law of partner*ship, and under such 
safeguards as experience and intelligence might dictate, a law 
of limited liability, as it exists on the Continent or in the United 
States, and with such regulations as may be deemed advisable ? 

—I am of opinion that it is not desirable to introduce that law 
either in the present state of the law of partnership, or even 
supposing that some alteration, which it is of importance to 
make, in the law of partnership should be adopted. It appears 
to me that the difficulties and distresses in the commercial 
world have not arisen from the want of capital, but rather 
from the misapplication of capital; I have scarcely known an 
instance in which parties without experience have commenced 
business with a large capital and that capital has not in a very 
few years been lost. ^ 

575 * You are aware, no doubt, that m some countries on 
the Continent, as well as iii some portions of the United States 
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W. Cotton, of America, this law of commandite, or limited liability, has 
been thought to work advantageously ?—I have understood 
27 May it'has been thought to Avork advantageously 

1^51. in America. I believe that it may be advantageous to collect-' 
capital together for a' specific object in a new country where 
capital is extremely valuable, and where the rate of interest is 
high; but Indoubt very much if, on the whole, the law has 
worked advantageously to, America. It may have worked 
effectually to the forward movement, but I do not think it 
has worked advantageously w'ith regard to those who have 
had dealings with Americans. I draw a broad distinction 
between the advantage of limited liabilitv to the man who 
is trading, and the advanj;age to»th,e community. A creditor 
may suffer very severely from the limitation which is put to 
the responsibility of a person engaged in trade, and it may 
produce very serious loss to the community. 

576. The point you mention is, no doubt, a most important 
one. You think that although it is possible that it may work 
advantageously to the parties advancing capital, it is likely to 
produce frand and .loss as regards other parties dealing with 
them'!—I think so; I think that is one of the great objections 
to the introduction of the law of commandite in this country. 
It would induce parties to advance their money without due 
caution for speculative schemes and speculative business, which, 
although in some cases generally successful, would ultimately 
be found detrimental to the fair trader and to men who con¬ 
duct their business with prudence and discretion. 

577. You think that the penalty put upon them of the pos¬ 
sible loss of their wjiole fortune, if they advance capital, in 
schemes of commercial or manufacturing industry, is advan¬ 
tageous to the community, as inducing degree of caution 
and forethought which would not othcrwi.se exist ?—I think 
so; there are many cases within my own knowledge where 
the party who having advanced capital has not felt sufficient 
interest in the conduct of the concern to take care that it is 
properly managed, has inevitably found the adventure end in 
loss. 

578. Do you think that the same principles you have spoken 
of, which may be applicable to large sums of money in the 
hands of great capitalists, are equally applicable to smaller 
.sums of a moderate amount, say from 200/. up to 2,000 f., in 
the, hands of the middle clasps?—I think the principle of 
limited liability would do great mischief among the middle 
classes. 1 derive my experience from the fact that almost all 
servants, and that class of people, who have accumulated 

*' small 
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small capitals, lose their money by advancing it in various 
kinds of business and speculation, and if there was an impres¬ 
sion that when they advanced their money on any business 
or speculation they could only lose what they put in, they 
would be more reckless in advancing-their money to their 
friends than they are at present. I believe that the inde¬ 
pendence of that class of people would be very much destroyed 
if they were encouraged to advance their money \\’ithout look¬ 
ing alter it themselves. 

579. You used the word “ servants”-^ the class I am 
speaking of are people having ‘ 2 Q 0 l. to 2,000people above 
the class of servants ?—I mention servants as a class of per¬ 
sons who are very apt to trust their money to others, and not 
to look after it themselves, and nine times out of ten it ends 
in total loss. I think that such a system of law would be 
giving facility to scheming persons to obtain those sums of 
200/. or 2,000/., the loss of which would be serious to the 
parties themselves who advance them; it would be an encou- 
Tjrgement to parties to advance their money on hazardous 
speculations. 1 think it would he particularly the case with 
women, who, under the idea of getting a little more interest or 
profit, would be induced to advance 200/. or 300/. upon 
some speculative object, when if they were responsible to the 
lull amouiil of their property they would be cautious in 
doing so. 

580. Women are rather liable to be deceived in many 
ways ?—I am. afraid they are. 1 believe they have been more 
deceived with regard to railways, mines, joint stock banks, 
and a variety of other things, than we are aware of. 

581. Mr./. A. Smith.] Do not you find a remarkable 
illustration of the,truth of your opinion in the operation of 
schemes for railways, mines and joint stock banks?—Cer¬ 
tainly; the practice of advancing sums of money, in order to 
obtain a larger rate of interest, without the slightest evidence 
of security, has been a cause of great ruin, and no individual, 
in my judgment, is ruined without injury to the country. 

582. Chairman.] Do you think that at present, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, there is not considerable difficulty in getting 
fair and safe investments for the middle classes in this country. 
The question docs not refer to the working classes, but to the 
middle classes, parties having from 500/. to 2,000/.?—Ido 
not think there is any difficulty in their obtaining safe invest¬ 
ments at a reasonable rate of profit. T^he great evil is,' that 
persons are looking for more than a reasonable rate of profit, 
and if they do that, if they are avaricious (I usejthe term not 
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in an offensive sense), if they are desirous of obtaining more 
than a reasonable rate of profit they must be likely to incur 
very serious loss.* There are various ways in which persons 
having a few hundred pounds, who are disposed to look after 
their property, can invest it; many of them buy houses, and 
look after them and collect the rents from the tenants regularly, 
and get extremely good interest in that way ; others engage 
in a variety oT things of that sort; but it does not appear to me 
that it would be at all desirable for them to advance their 
money to a small joint stock company, over which they would 
have no control, and with the proceedings of which they would 
not be sufficiently cognizant. 

583. Take the case of q, company instituted for some useful 
purpose, headed by parties who are known, by their prudence 
and their acquaintance with the vicinity, for establishing water¬ 
works, or anything of that kind, which may be of use to the 
neighbourhood ; do not you think that it is important to en¬ 
courage the establishment of such companies for such useful 
purposes, under the circumstances described, by giving to the 
parties limited liability . 5 —I do not think that, if there was a 
fair probability of the project answering, they would be deter¬ 
red from making advances by their unlimited liability. If it 
was a speculative company, it might be so, but an advance of 
money for a permanent work, bears nothing of that character; 
the amount required is or ought to be known ; and if the par¬ 
ties were liable to be called upon to pay even one-half more, 
still their liability is only to that extent. With regard to 
waterworks or gasworks, or anything of that sort, they do not 
partake of that specujative character which involves persons 
in any serious liability; at least, I am not aware of any case 
where persons have advanced their money for waterworks or 
gasworks, or any object of that sort, who have lost more than 
the money they originally advanced, 

584. You think that the present state of the law has not 
had much effect in that respect ?■—I think it has not; I think 
the great inducement of people to advance their money in 
these ways, is to get a higher rate of interest than they can 
in the funds. 

585. Mr. J. J. SmtlL] Dq you believe that, generally speak¬ 
ing, in this country any enterprise of a local or other description, 
headed by respectable men, and promising a fair rate of profit, 
is stopped by the wanjt of capital?—I believe that'it is stopped 
by want of capital, only when it does not hold out any 
certainty as to a profitable result. There are many specula¬ 
tions 
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lions upon which a great deal^ more capital is advanced than 1 ^. Cotton, 
ought to be advanced. ^^<1- 

586. Chairman.] Do you think that the* existing laws of 

this country give equally fair play to* parties of small capitals 1851. 
and moderate capitals, as to great capitalists of large accumu¬ 
lated wealth ?—I think they do, because there are hardly any 
joint stock companies in which a party may not if he likes 
buy a small share. Although advantages, under particular 
circumstances, might result to some parties from a proposed 
change in the law, I believe that the mischief which would 
result would be infinitely greater tiian any advantage, and that 
great frauds would be committed by those who would pro¬ 
ject a variety of companies, ^promising great advantages, and 
who would induce many persons to advance their money upon 
speculative undertakings. 

587. Are not you aware that in many of the country towns 
and rural districts of England, parlies at present having 
moderate sums, from 200/. to 1,000/., find great difficulties in 

■TITvesting that money, and consequently lend it to the country 
bankers at 2 i or 3 per cent., and that the country banker 
sends it up as a credit to his London banker, which keeps the 
rate of interest low in London, at the expense of the man of 
moderate capital in the country?—I do not think that has 
any permanent control over the rate of interest. The rate of 
interest is governed by different circumstances, and not from 
parties lending their money to a country banker. If the par¬ 
ties could employ their money with more profit they would 
do so. I think it is hardly possible for any mechanism either 
to keep up the rate of interest or to diminish it. The rate of 
interest will depend upon the capital which is at command, 
and the demand for it. 

588. If those parties who have formed a moderate capital 
in the country are prevented by the law from investing their 
capital in any other way, and are therefore compelled to 
invest it at a low rate of interest with the country banker, 
who sends it up to his London correspondent, will not that 
have the effect artificially of’ so far diminishing the profit of 
small holders of capital in the country ?—If there was any 
legal restraint upon parties not to employ their money except 
by placing it in the hands of the country banker, unques¬ 
tionably that would be the case. But I conceive that there 
is no legal restraint to preveflt a man employing his capital in 
the country in various useful ways. The only question is 
whether any other way in which he proposes to invest it will 
yield him a better rate of interest than what he gets from the 
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country banker. Tlie country banker lends the money to 
other parties, at rather a higher rate of interest, to be em¬ 
ployed in useful, occupations, in trade or agriculture, or on 
buildings or mortgages. * 

589. Do you think that a moderate capitalist, a man with 
from 500/. to 1,000/., has equally fair play by our law of 
unlimited liability with a man who has a very large capital, and 
can carry on'a large enterprise in combination with two or 
three others, whereas the smaller capitalist requires a consi¬ 
derable number of .others to do the same thing, and has not 
the same facilities, by reason of the law of unlimited liability, 
and the present state of the law of partnership, which affords 
no practical method of deciding disputes between partners ?— 
1 believe that the result of sucli coiilbinations amongst parties 
would be almost certain loss; they would be subject to such 
severe losses by liaving the means of forming those small 
joint stock companies, to be under the management of one or 
two individuals, that the injury which would re.sult would be 
infinitely greater than any benefit which they could derive 
from this employment of their capital. 

590. You do not‘think that they might be left to their own 
prudence and discretion to select their own managers from 
their knowledge of the intelligence, experience, and integrity 
of the persons whom they might so choose?—I think it is 
not possible for them to have a sufficient knowledge either of 
tlieir intelligence or of their experience, to be competent 
judges whether their money can be safely entrusted to them. 
We have had so many instances of late Adhere persons, who 
were thought to be of the highest possible respectability, have 
turned out to be otherwise, that it is hardly possible for those 
parties, posscssing^he limited capital alluded to, and more 
limited information, to form a fair judgment whether their 
money can be safely entrusted to them. 

591. You think, therefore, that the present difficulties sur¬ 
rounding any sucli combination of capital form a sort of safe¬ 
guard to prevent persons getting into mischief?—I think it is 
a very necessary safeguard, imlesS we had a great deal more 
intelligence among the general mass of the people. It is a 
very important safeguard, not against the employment of ca¬ 
pital, but against speculative schemes Avhich parties may hold 
out to induce others to believe that, by intrusting their money 
to them, they would be enabled 4 o employ it to more advan¬ 
tage lhan they can employ it themselves. 

592. You have been Governor of the Bank for some time? 
—I was, for three years, Governor of the Bank. 

593. I believe 
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593. I believe tliut is one of the richest corporations in 
Europe, is it not?—It is one of the richest, I believe. 

594. In which rich men combine their capital ?—And poor 
men too. 

595. What is the smallest amount of stock which is held ?— 
I believe a man may hold 1 1 . if he likes ; he cannot vote with 
less stock than 500 /. The stamp and charge of transfer of 
9s., on any amount under 25/., and 12«. 6f/. above that 
amount of stock, is the only unequal pressure. 

.<>96. Are votes given in proportion to the amount of stock 
held ?—No proprietor in the Bank has more than one vote; if 
he has 100,000 1 . stock he has only one vote. 

597. You do not think that with increased intelligence and 
education spreading themsblves throughout the country it would 
be practicable to have corporations or combinations of smaller 
capitals, governed somewhat in the same way in which you 
have so successfully governed yours ?—I think not; I think it 
is hardly practicable to make such rules and regulations as 
-wcmld prevent those small corporations all over the country 
fiom being rather mischievous than advantageous. Parties 
manage their own affairs and their own property much better 
than they could be managed for them by small corporations. 

,598. if, therefore, it should be proved that such corpo¬ 
rations for local enterprises and local investments have worked 
successfully in any of the towns of the North American Slates, 
you would think that that was owing to some essential dif¬ 
ference probably between that country and this ?—I think it is 
very probable that in a small town where people are all known 
one to another there might be an advantage in those little cor¬ 
porations which would not exist in England i nor do I think 
it is likely that the^same frauds would be practised there by 
people setting up a variety of schemes to induce parties to 
contribute their portions of capital which I fear would result 
from the establishment of small corporations all over England. 

599. If such towns should turn out to be New York and 
Boston, with 300,000 people in the one, and 150,000 in the 
other, and that system works well there, you would probably 
be surprised at that result ?—I should not be surprised ; I do 
not think they would work so badly in our large towns here as 
they would in our smaller towns. It is in our smaller towns 
that the greatest fraudijj would be practised. 

600. Mv. J. A. Smith.^ Weuld vou see any objection to a 
modification of the existing law of usury, permitting persons 
to lend money at a rate of interest to vaVy according to the 
rate of profit they were to receive ?—I should see very much 
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IF. Cotton, less objeclion to that; indccil, I do not know that I should 
see any objection to such an anannement, as every restraint 
i~M8y Dpon the use ofqnoney is undesirable, 

X851/ 601. Mr. HealiL] You said that you scarcely ever knew a 

party commence business with a large capital, the issue of 
which was not the loss of it ?—I have known a great many 
persons commence Imsiness with large capitals, and in almost 
every case that capital has been lost. The only safe course is 
for a man to begin with a small capital, and to gain his ex¬ 
perience upon that small capital. 

602. Docs not the satne observation apply upon a smaller 
scale to servants and artisans, and that class of people, that 
they have not the means in the first place of obtaining the 
requisite knowledge, and conseqifcntly refer to others in the 
place of their own self-application ?—Yes; they depend upon 
others mainly, which I think is a great misfortune. They 
depend upon the opinion which they form of the people who 
have the management of the concern. That dependence and 
confidence has been very much shaken by the improper cond«v.: 
of many public concerns which have been established in this 
country, particularly railways, where the names of parties have 
been given as the directors, who either have not given their 
attention to the business, or liave deceived the public. Although 

. public confidence has thus been a good deal shaken, most people 
still (jnly look at the names of the parties at the head of the 
concern, without attempting to form any ojnnion on the grounds 
for success. 

603. As this Committee is specially appointed to see whether 
it can suggest any means of improving the condition of native 
talent, which is not* accompanied with property sufficient to 
develop it, and to bring it into action for its own benefit, can 
you sugge.st to the Committee any mode of altering the cxistinu 
law, which w ould atford better means of development to native 
talent in obscure circumstances?—1 have formed a very 
different opinion with regard to the condition of native talent. 
I believe there is no really valuable discovery vvhicli a person 
cannot find money to follow up. Of those different projects 
and inventions which have been formed, not one in ten is of 
practical utility. Jf you inquire into the patents which are 
taken out, you will find that the number of those which really 
are of any value, is very small. If tliey arc of any value there 
is no difficulty in eeltinn- parties to undertake them. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Francis Carnac Brown, called in ; and Exutniiied. 

604. Chairman?^ YOU have been acqixainted with the 
working ot the law of commandite, or limited liability, abroad ? 
—1 turned my attention to it in France.. 

()o5. Wliat opportunities have you had of watching its work¬ 
ing in France?—Merely as an observer. 

(io(). In what part of France ?—More particftlarly in the 
city of Nantes. 

607. Do you think that the law of commandite works well in 
France?—From every report I have heard, I have not the 
remotest doubt of it. 

608. In what respect do you think it works advantageously? 
—It gives free scope to thd exercise of every man’s judgment 
and ability in the management of his pecuniary alfairs. 

6o|). Do you think it has a tendency to encourage persons 
po.ssessed of ability and good conduct, and industry, but who 
have not much capital of their own, by enabling others to 
•rrmrust their capital to them ? —Undoubtedly. 

610. Will you state any other way in which you think that 
it is bcneiicial ?— 1 consider that it utilises In the best possible 
manner for the public the savings of persons of moderate 
means, who cannot theftiselves so utilise their savings. 

6n. Have you been in other parts of France besides, 
Nantes ?—I know a good deal of France. Having unfortu¬ 
nately for myself, had experience in joint stock companies 
here of unlimited liability, I naturally turned my attention to 
companies existing in France with limited liability, for the 
purpose of inquiring among the best informed persons I could 
meet with Avhat their opinion was of tile operation of these 
companies. , 

til2. Mr. J. A. Smithi] With regard to joint stock com¬ 
panies in France, do you think that comparing that class of 
associations in France, with the associations in England, their 
success in France has been greater than their success in Eng- 
land ?—It would require a detailed and authentic history of 
joint stock companies, from their institution in both countries, 
to answer that question. What I believe to be a result of 
limited liability is, that you will find a greater number of per¬ 
sons in France that are qualified to look after their affairs than 
you will find in the same classes in England, from the oppor¬ 
tunities of education which tli§y have in that particular way. 

(113. Is notit the very principle^f partnership, 

that they do not enter into an cxamifiation of their own 
affairs ?—Nothing of the kind ; they have managers, but they 
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control the managers. The conduct of the business is subject 
to their superintendence at stated times. 

614. ‘ But if they go even to the extent of once signing any 
paper connected with the business, does not their limited lia^ 
bility cease ?—Clearly, so. 

615. If they take any part, however minute, in the manage¬ 
ment, does not their limited liability cease?—Not by their 
merely requiring to know what their managers are doing, and 
have done. 

616. But taking any part in the management, however 
minute, exposes them to unlimited liability?—^They form no 
part of the executive. The managers are the executive. 

617. They see only the results ?—Clearly. 

618. They do not take any *pah in the management, nor 
have they any knowledge or cognizance of the details ?~My 
impression is that they exercise the same vigilance over their 
ghans or managers that the partners in a joint stock company 
in England exercise over their directors; they can call their 
gham to account, as partners in a joint stock company can g„ 1-1 
their directors to account, and require to know what these have 
done, and why they have done it. 

619. They do not gain more experience than shareholders 
in joint stock companies in England ?Ji-No. 

620. Then what advantage have those classes in France 

over similar classes in England as to intelligence 1 —The popu¬ 
lation generally have the advantage of deciding for themselves 
upon every undertaking that comes before them whether, and 
to what extent, they choose to embark in it, which is in my 
opinion an immeasurable advantage in the self-education of 
the people. ' 

621.. What is the difference between the people of France 
and the people of England in respect of this matter, and 
wherein consists the advantage which you allude to on the 
part of France? — The advantage seems to me perfectly 
obvious, inasmuch as there is no scheme which can be pre¬ 
sented to a Frenchman which he cannot weigh and consider, 
and if he chooses to invest 100/. or 1,000/. in it, he has a right 
to do so without incurring any further liability or loss than 
that. In the case of an Englishman, if such a scheme be 
presented to him, and he is disposed to entertain it, he is at 
once arrested by this, that his liability and loss are not limited 
to his 100/. or his 1,000/., whieh he may be very willing to 
risk, but the whole of his fortune becomes perilled. The con¬ 
sequence is, that with a vast number of persons everything like 
a scheme approaching to partnership is rejected from their 

• consideration 
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consideration altogether; they have not, therefore, the opjjor- 
tunity of being educated in the consideration of pecuniary 
investments which might prove both judicious’and profitable. 

6:12. Do you think that commercial habits and com¬ 
mercial credit of the higher and more respectable class, are 
more general in France than they are in England?—No, I 
do not, for the reason, that for this one advantage of limited 
liability which France possesses over England, that country is 
beset with numerous fiscal obstacles which are destructive to 
commercial habits and commercial credit amongst any people. 

623. Then, will you explain a little more your former 
answer ?—Wc are Speaking probably of different classes, or 
we are looking at the subjqpt in different points of view. 
I am speaking of the nation generally; you are limiting your 
question to the commercial classes only. Now, from the ob- 
sci vations I have made in France, 1 should say that there are 
a greater number of persons among the middle and lower 
classes who are well qualified to form a sound opinion on a 

“rjTTcstion of investment than you will find here j and I attri¬ 
bute it to this: that there is no scheme that can be presented 
to them that they have not a right to discuss, and to consider 
whether they shall embark in it or not to such extent as they 
deem prudent and profitable. 

624. You were understood to state that you have been a 
sufterer by the law of unlimited liability here ?—I have. ' 
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William Hawes, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

625. Chairman.} YOU hafe been largely engaged in trad*- 
ing transactions in the City of London Yes. 

626. Has your attention been directed! at all to the law of 
partnership ? -Yes, recently. 
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(>27. You are aware that in this country, by the existing 
law of |)artner.shi[», every partner is liable to the whole amount 
of his property ifrhc enters into any partnership?—Yes. 

628. In the several countries of the Continent, and in the 
United States of America, a law of partnership prevails, con¬ 
currently with our law of partnership, of limited liability ?— 
Yes. 

629. It is called in France by the name of commandite }— 
Yes. 

(130. The Comneittee arc informed that the same law pre¬ 
vails in the New England States?—Yes, in 20 out of 30 
States. 

631. A society with which you are connected, consisting of 
traders and capitalists, have been making investigations re¬ 
specting the law of partnership, and have sent out queries to 
different countries?—Yes. 

632. With res[)e(:t to those queries which bear on the sub¬ 
ject which the Committee arc now inquiring into, of comman¬ 
dite partnerships and limited liability, which are the 9th, loilf, 
nth and J2th questions, the answers to those queries coming 
from Holland and the United States appear generally to be 
favourable to the limited liability ?—Yes, I think they are, 
though the evidence is not so decided from France, where 
there has been the greatest experience, and it is a fact of 
importance that out of 6,8(14 partnerships in 1846, 1847, and 
1848, only 1,156 were cn coninmiditc. Of course you arc 
aware that a very different law of debtor and creditor pre¬ 
vails in those countries, and that, except under a s[)ccial 
arrangement with creditors, the future acquired property of 
debtors is always liable to the payment of older deks. 

633. Do you think that the introduction pf such a law here, 
with pro[)er regulations to prevent fraud and to insure fair 
play, w’ould be safe, or are you of a contrary opinion ?—That 
is a very wide question. 1 should like to know what you 
mean by additional regulations to secure fair play.” 

634. If, for instance, the stringent regulations which are in¬ 
troduced in the New England States were introduced into 
this country, namely, the regulation of registration, that ihe 
capital should be paid up, and that tlic liability should not 
extend beyond the amount of capital paid up, do you think 
those regulations would be sufficient, or what others would you 
suggest ?—Certainly they would not be sufficient, with our 
law‘of dehlor and creditor. 

635. What improvements would you suggest in the law of 
debtor aiid creditor n this country, supposing such an altera¬ 
tion 
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lion uiis introducixl lierc?—The regulations uhich you have 
rclerred to do not uftect the result of eowwwwr/i/c partnerships, 
llegistration (which is the first you meiitioi^cd) and the pay¬ 
ment of the capital, do not affect the conduct or the results of 
commandite partnci’ships. 

636. The payment of the capital insures the capital ?—I do 

not see that that is insured by the American law in any way. 
It is true the law requires that a certificate begivien of its pay¬ 
ment, but there is no evidence given of its conditions being 
complied with. ^ 

637. Then what regulations would you suggest, in order to 
make it more secure ?—That is assuming I approve of the 
system. I must guard myscll by saying that I cannot approve 
of the principle of comnumUt/fas an abstract proposition. That 
a man should trade and obtain profits and throw his losses 
upon other and innocent parties, appears to me to be tho¬ 
roughly unsound. 

638. Do you think that because a man trades and obtains 
--fv.ofits to a certain amount, therefore he should be liable to 

indefinite losses, or that there might not be a mode devised 
by which he should be liable to certain losses only?—You say 
if he trades anti receives only certain definite profits, that is 
not the law in France or America; and when you speak of 
indefinite losses, vou must not forget that such losses, what¬ 
ever they may amount to, are the result of the misemployment 
either of his credit or capital by himself or his agents. 

(i3q. You arc aware that in France the jiartners are liable 
to }iay the profits back again ?—Only in the case of fraud 
being proved, and the fraud being criminal fraud, and not 
commercial frauej. The distinction between the two is this, 
there are certain classes of fraud which arc treated by the 
Tribunals of Commerce, and there are certain other classes of 
fraud which are at once transferred to the Tribunaux Correc- 
tionnelles. 

640. You are aware that the repeal of the Usury Laws has 
enabled the lender of money to charge any rate of interest 
upon loans now ?—Yes, upon bills at 12 months’ date, or for 
any other period, so that the loans are not secured upon real 
property. 

641. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Or for any shorter period?—Yes. 

C42. Chaiman.] But under the partnership law, the 

smallest participation by a party makes him liable completely ? 
—Yes. * 

643. Is there not some partiality in suph a state of the law ? 
—Yes, very great. 
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644. Do not you think it ought to be altered in some way ? 
—I do. 

645. Whot alterations would you suggest?—That is a 
complex and very difficult question, because we cannot suggest 
an alteration in tlie law of partnership without first considering 
its bearing upon our law of debtor and creditor; upon the 
proper punishment for fraud; upon the difficulty of proving 
commercial frauds which now occur, and more especially those 
which may be called into existence by so important a change 
as that now proposed in the law of partnership. 

646. You would not be willing to re-enact the Usury Laws ? 
-No. 

647. Mr. J, A. Smith.] Should you see any objection to 
an alteration of the Usury Laws, permitting persons to make 
loans to persons in business at a rate of interest varying with 
tlie rate of profit?—That would be, practically speaking, 
commandite, with this difference, that the party making the 
loan in that way would always prove for the amount of his 
loan against the estate in case of failure ; you would have tltfe 
fluctuating and the increased rate of interest without the 
advantage which commandite gives to the general body of 
creditors. 

648. But there would be the absence of all undue credit 
on the part of the borrowers with the public ?—The credit of 
the public depends upon a trader’s reputed capital, and ujion 
the manner in which he attends to and conducts his business; 
the public have no means of inquiring how he gets, or what rate 
of interest he pays for his capital. 

649. Do not you think that credit has a good deal, in this 
country, to do with conduct and knowledge of the business 
in which a man is engaged ?«—No doubt it has a great deal to 
do witli it, but less I fear than it had some years since. 

650. Chairman.] If the commandite partners were made 
answerable for the acts of their ghans, or persons who man¬ 
aged, do not you think they would be likely to select and 
choose a man of ability and intelligence ?—^Yes. 

651. They would be liable to a certain amount?—At pre¬ 
sent, under the French and American laws, a creditor taking 
any part becomes a partner in solido. 

652. And they would have the power of selecting a party; 
do you not think they would be likely to select a partner of 
intelligence ?—No doubt they wauld do their best to do so. 

653* Without entering minutely into the point of limited 
liability, do you not t)iink that the existing laws of partnership 
whereby no partner, the middle classes or any other, can put 

one 
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one farthing into a partnership without being liable to their W. Haats, 
last acre and their last pound, has the effect of giving a great 
advantage to great capitalists as compared wnth smaller capi- 
talists, and to prevent that combination of capitals which ^ ^ 

might otherwise take place, supposing- some mode could be 
devised by which they could safely combine their capitals for 
useful undertakings ?—I cannot say that I think it does; I 
think that in most cases the middle classes are much the most 
[)rudent, and that the loss to them of all their property is as 
serious as to more Avealthy persons; I believe the middle 
classes are the most prudent and the most cautious of any 
class. I think the laws of partnership, as they at present 
exist, are quite as injurious t^ them as to the more wealthy. 

654. If the middle classes are, as.you justly say perhaps, 
as cautious, or more cautious, or more prudent than any other 
class, is it not likely that a law which says, If you put in a 
small amount of your capital you shall be liable to the whole, 
will deter that prudent class from having anything to do with 
'ail investment which renders them liable to such a great con¬ 
tingency ?—I think, as you put the proposition, especially in 
respect of those unaccustomed to trade, I nJust answer “Yes;” 
hut then 1 must add, that I think if persons are allowed to 
trade, or to become partners in commercial houses, without 
being responsible for the loSses incidental thereto, you will 
raise another class of evils, which may do as much injury to 
trade, and to the middle classes especially, as the one you are 
endeavouring to remedy. 

655. You think that advantages might arise on the one 
hand, and that evils might arise on the other ?—-Undoubtedly 
there would be advantages; but I thinli that, without great 
care, the evils would overbalance the advantages. 

656. Mr. J. A. Smitli,^ Will you state distinctly whether 
you admit the justice of the Chairman’s views, that the pre¬ 
sent law of partnership acts unfairly to the man with small 
capital, as compared with the man of large capital 1 —No, I 
do not. 

657. Chairman,'] Do not you think that there is a great 
number of eriterprises, requiring considerable amount of capital 
to carry them out, which must be monopolies in the hands of 
large capitalists, unless you allow the combination of medium 
capitalists to come into the market in some way or tlie other ? 

—I do not see, taking a prac 4 icai 1 view of the operation of our 
law of partnership, that result. 

658. Suppose, for instance, that to J:arry out a certain 
enterprise a sum of 20,000 1 , is requisite ?—^Will you be kind 

enough 
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fF. HmeSf enough to name the kind of enterprise, because it all depends 
on that ? 

3 June 1851. ^ 59 * Supposing, for instance, it reejuired a sum of 20,000 Z. 

to carry out certain waterworks, u hich were likely to yield a 
good investment, do not you think tlic laws of partnership 
give a facility to a man with 20,000 or to two men with 
10,000/. each, much more than they do to a number of men 
with 5001. to‘ 1,000 L ?—Of course if two men, having iu,ouo I 
each, are willing to expend 20,000/, in the erection of water¬ 
works, they will construct and work tljcm more economically 
than a number of men with 500/. eacli; but I think if the 
enterprise was likely to yield 10 per cent, profit you would 
find plenty of parties with live hundreds willing to take the risk 
of a partnership. 

660. With the unlimited liability ?—Yes; but in such a case 
they would obtain a charter or an Act. 

661. They would obtain a charter and limited liability?— 
Clearly. 

662. Then you conceive that their obtaining a charter at* 4 - 
having limited liability, is an advantage?—-Yes, with works 
of that class, for they are not, commercially speaking, of a 
speculative character. 

663. Then do not you, think that some mode by which 
parties so situated may obtain, 'cither by charter or in some 
other form, limited liability for such [im poses would be useless ? 
—It would as regards the c^ipensc of the charter, or the 
expense of the Act, otherwise the result is the same. 

664. Are you aware tliat at the present time there is no mode 
by which any parties can obtain a charter for limited liability 
without great expensfe?—There is great expense in obtaining 
it; the expense is almost as great as obtaining an Act. 

665. Perhaps you are not aware that it is twice as great as 
an Act r—Not in all cases. 

666. Mr. J. £//is.] Suppose a charter could be obtained for 
50 /.?—I believe it would be useful for works of that kind. 

667. C/iairman,] You arc aware that charters which arc now- 
granted, independent of the expense, require the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and that that sanction is not given by any 
means as a matter of course ?—Yes. 

668. Do not you think that some regulations to be laid 
down, which would be known beforehand by parlies applying, 
for instance, regulations against fraud, and such as might be 
devised for the prevention of evil consequences, would be 
useful ?—Undoubtedly, for such purposes; the expense on the 
one hand, and the difficulty of obtaining a charter (and the 

same 
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sumc observation applies to an Act), interferes with works for W.Hweh 
public improvement. 

(>69. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Do you conceive that charters 3 June 1851. 
ought to be granted as a matter of course ?—No ; 1 see no 
objection to their being granted almost indiscriminately to 
works of that kind, but I wish distinctly to mark the difference 
between such works and commercial and trading establish¬ 
ments. 

670. Chairman.] You are aware of the great increase of 
population in great towns, and of the great demand that has 
existed upon the inhabitants, many of them of the middle and 
the humbler classes, for additional conveniences, such as gas¬ 
works, waterworks, drainage, lodging-houses, washhouses, and 
various other things, within the lust 10 or 12 years?—Yes. 

(171. For sncii purposes you think that a facility of obtain¬ 
ing charters, under due regulation, w'ould be useful?—Yes. 

G72. Mr. Tnfndl.] Supposing that under regulations a 
charter could be granted at the same expense, and that some 
'Cdear rules could be laid down, are you of opinion that it 
would be cpiite sufficient facility for undertakings of this 
nature?—Yes,'for works of public utility,’such as have been 
referred to by the Chairman, but not trading companies. 

(173. Mr. J. EUk.] It is clearly your opinion that any 
facilities offered to trading transactions, by the cheapening of 
the obtaining a chartci*, or any other means, would not on the^ 
whole be bencticial to classes of men for whom it was intended ? 

—I wish to limit the word “ trading,” because it is open to 
■ two or three meanings. By trading, I mean where the prin¬ 
cipal port of the capital employed is invested in commerce or 
ill speculative investments; whereas ii/w'aterworks, in steam 
navigation companies, in baths and washhouses, and in lodging- 
houses, nine-tenths or eleven-twelfths of the capital is abso¬ 
lutely invested in land, buildings, or machinery. 

674. Chairman,] Fixed capital? — Fixed capital. If I 
understand the question, it is this : whether I think that char¬ 
ters conferring limited liability could be advantageously applied 
indiscriminately to trading companies. 

673. Mr. J. Ellis.] That is the question?—I think not. 

676. Mr. T. Egerton.] Are not some of the works of 
[lublic utility to which your former answer referred, such as 
ivaterwoi ks and gasworks, purposes which could not be carried 
oil without an Act of Parligmdnt ?—1 presume the charter 
referred to by the Chairman would give the power which is 
now given by an Act of Parliament, otherwise it would be 
perfectly useless. ‘ • 

677. Is 


4 
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677. Is it possible for any charter to confer the power of 
laying down mains, either for gas or for water, through public 
streets ?—I should think it is, but not to take land or houses 
compulsorily. 

678. Chammn,] Do you think that limited liability, such 
as exists in France, in Holland, and in the United States, not 
for such undertakings as I have §poken of, but for commercial 
undertakings, ^s, for instance, to set up a store, or to set up 
some manufactory, or purposes of that nature, would be ad¬ 
vantageous, or the contrary ?—I believe that the law of part¬ 
nership is capable of great improvement; but whether, with 
our laws of debtor and creditor, and the satisfaction of debts 
by bankruptcy, you should at oi\cc adopt the system which 
has grown up in France, under a very strict law of debtor 
and creditor, where fraud is punished severely, and the 
debtor is never relieved from the claims of his creditors except 
undcH special circumstances, I have great doubt. 

679. Do you think that if we had a stringent law of debtor 
and creditor, referable to the parties having this j)rivilegS~' 
granted to them, in that case it might he problematical r— 

I believe it would be as impossible as undesirable to introduce 
into this country so strict a law as exists in France ; therefore 
I am obliged to look, in improvements of the law of part¬ 
nership, to such improvements only as can be worked with 
iJie feelings which exist in this country with regard to the 
punishment of commercial fraud. 

680. Then you think, on the whole, that it would not be 
advantageous to introduce the commandite law ?—I think it 
would be advantageous materially to improve our law of 
partnership j but if you use the term “ commandite law,’* as it 
is generally understood, to express the French law, I do not 
think it would be advantageous. 

681. Do you think that any law of limited liability, which 
would give a greater facility for investments by the middle 
classes, would be advantageous, or the reverse My object 
in altering the law of partnership would not be to give greater 
facility for the investment of any kind of capital, but it would 
be to increase the safety of capital which is invested. At 
present a trader who requires more capital than he possesses, 
either obtains it by discounting bills, or by temporary loans. 

If you had a system somewhat similar to commandite, although 
not so wide as the French system,^he might obtain that capital 
at a bxed or a fluctuating rate of interest, and avoid the 
necessity he now feel^ to raise money on bills, and which I 
believe often leads to serious results. Therefore I wish to see 

* facilities 
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facilities for borrowing money at other than a given rate of Ha'wet, 

interest; but still Lain not prepared to say that we should 

adopt at once the whole system of the French law of com- 3 June 1851. 

mandite. 

682. Do you think that some facility, for deciding disputes 
between partners, in partnership matters, without being obliged 
to go into the Court of Chancery, might not be advisable ?— 

There is no doubt about it. 

683. Whether for limited liability or any liability, it would 
be highly advantageous?—We require grejit improvements of 
the law in that respect. 

684. Is not that particular part of it an absolute denial of 
justice to all humble persons who are in partnership?—Not 
more so than to others. •’ * 

68.5. Is not the expense greater to humble persons going 
into the Court of Chancery ?—It is not a question of expense 
unfortunately ; if a partner is dishonest, or becomes unt^ for 
his business, you cannot get rid of him by law, and you are 
'Srbliged to buy him out. 

686. Then you think that the present law of partnership, 
and the remedy of going to the Court of Chancery, is equally 
injurious to all traders ?—I believe it is so useless and so ruinous 
to appeal to the Court of Chancery, that in all cases it is a 
question how you can get rid of the partner by purchasing him 
out. 

687. Mr. J. A. Smith.'] You have had a 'great deal of 
experience, and are probably aware that there are few deeds 
of partnership which do not include an arbitration clause r— 

I have not had much experience of deeds of partnership, I am 
glad to say, but one or two I do know have had that clause. 

688. Did you ever know a partnership dispute settled by 
arbitration ?—Yes. 

689. Chairman.] Do you think that in the present state of 
the monied and banking interest in this country, the difficulty 
of investment for the middle classes arising out of the partner¬ 
ship law, whether of unlimited liability, the difficulty of deci¬ 
sion, or other causes of that nature, does not give a great 
advantage to large capitalists and to the great monied interests, 
as compared with persons of medium capital?—I do not think, 
it does, and I think the experience of every day shows us that 
it does not. A great proportion of all partnerships, ninety out 
of every hundred, you will are among the middle classes. 

690. Do you think that the present laws have the effact of 
preventing parties out of trade from lending money in trade, as 
they otherwise would do,^—Undoubtedly, 

691. What 
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fV. Jfatves, 691. What improvements would you suggest to obviate the 
evils you have spoken of. which hear upon two parties, 
3 June 1851. namely, the party wishing to lend and tlic party wishing to 
borrow ?—The party wishing to lend is now checked by his 
unwillingness to do anything which may he construed into 
a partnership. The party wishing to borrow is unable w'ithout 
great risk of injustice to himself to offer a .sufficient induce- 
.ment to the capitalist to lend his money. . A trader can nou' 
give any fixed rate of interest, however high, for borrou-ed 
capital; he can do this either by i)aying an agreed rate of 
interest for a permanent loan, or by paying a high rate for the 
discount of legitimate or accommodation paper for short 
periods. In either case in thc^eyent of failure the debt can 
be proved against the estate, when in most cases it is found 
that some preferential security has been given to such credi¬ 
tors, to the great injury of the trade creditors. I would 
sug§^st, then, that the traders should be allowed to borrow 
capital at a rate of interest fluctuating according to profits, and 
that in such cases, or where more than five per cent, he givcTr 
for a continuous loan, the parties receiving such fluctuating or 
high rate of interest should not be allowed to prove tlieir 
debts till the general creditors were paid. Thi$ would give 
us the benefit of all that is good in the sy.stcin of commandik^ 
without the risk of introducing new evils. T object to the 
introduction 0/ the French system, because it would be a long 
time before tlie public understood the exact relationship of the 
commandite partner to the gerant, or managing partner, and 
the name and countenance of the commandite partner would he 
the means of obtaining credit, and thus of encouraging specu¬ 
lation, which if unsubcessful would leave a body of creditors 
without recourse to any one.’ I object ajso to the French 
system on account of the advantage it affords to two or more 
persons trading commandite'* over one trader conducting 
ins own business. Two united, one a capitalist investing only 
a portion of his property, and the other the gerant, with little 
or no capital, could only lose the sum invested, let them 
speculate ever so rashly, and let the commanditaire possess 
ever so much wealth; whereas a capitalist, having a given 
amount of property engaged in the business he is conducting, 
should he speculate rashly, or by the force of circumstances 
lose double the amount of the capital engaged in his business, 
must pay the deficiency out of his other property. If there¬ 
fore‘limited liability be introduced here, it must, to be just, be 
applicable to individjials declaring their capital as well as to 
two or more persons trading together. 

692. Are 
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692. Arc you of opinion that improvements are required, jjamst 

which would give the facilities you speak of?—Undoubtedly; E^. 

and I wish to convey that although I do not adopt the g ^ 

whole of the French law, and the French or the American ^ * 5 

system of commandite, yet still I think that great improvement 

is wanted somewhat in that direction. 

693. Mr. J. ElllsJ] You think that the circumstances of the 
three countries are very different?—Not only arfe the circum¬ 
stances of the commerce of the three countries different, but the 
national distinctions are great, and the law of debtor and creditor 
is remarkal)ly dissimilar in the three countries. In France you 
have the most stringent system; it is a beautiful system in theory, 
because it separates commercial misfortune from crime or dis¬ 
honesty, and while it affortls every reasonable assistance to the 
unfortunate trader, punishes, and severely too, the improvident, 
the reckless, and fraudulent trader; in England we have a 
system which, while it attempts to punish, rarely does pupish ; 
in America there is no law of bankruptcy at all, and every¬ 
body is left to his common law remedy; if a man commits 
a fraud, he is punishable at law; if it is proved that he perjures 
liimself, or if he buys on false pretences,* an action would be 
brought against him, as we should try a man for a theft; but 
there is no law of bankruptcy. There have been two or three 
passed, hut they have all been repealed. I believe that if you 
consult American merchants, they will tell you that they have 
not more bad debts than we have in England, but undoubtedly 
the pro[)ortiou is less in France. If you refer to the answers 
to the questions from France, you wdll find that the amount of 
insolvency in France is remarkably low. There is no return 
from America, but we know that until the law of 1849 it was 
enormously large m England. 

(>94. Then you think that the French law does act well ?— 

The French law undoubtedly acts well; but then you must 
not forget the commercial habits that have grown up under its 
operation. 

695. Mr. J. A. Smithy Is the consequence of the absence 
of the bankruptcy law in America, or the state of the law in 
America, generally such as to produce a very low average of 
per-centage in the dividend of the United States ?—I 'have 
no information upon which 1 can speak accurately ; my 
impression is, that it does produce a very low rate, but I do 
not think there arc any facts to be obtained; the figures 
that are given in the report of our committee are not to be 
depended upon as showing a general avei'age. 

696. Ckaiman,] You are aware that in the answers you 

have 
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jtr. Hawst have received from New York it is stated, “ Such partnerships ” 
(speaking of limited partnerships) “ command as much credit 
3June 1851. general confidence as ordinary partnerships; perhaps 
more. There is certainty in the knowledge the community 
possess of the resources of such firms, which it cannot have 
in respect of other partnerships; for the amount contributed 
must be put in in cash, and notice of the fact advertised, and 
evidence of it made a matter of public record.” That is the 
answer which has been received from New York?—Yes. 

697. The answer from Boston is “ No; guarded as this law 
is in New York and Massachusetts, it cannot fail to be of 
immense benefit in England, where so much capital is always 
seeking investment, and capitalists are content with compara¬ 
tively moderate returns”?—That is the American view of cur 
capitalists. 

6g8. These are the answers you had returned to you from 
the authorities whom you consulted at New York and at 
Boston Yes. 

tipg. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Will you state in ‘detail the evils- 
which you perceive in the existing law of partnership in 
England r—The first is, the restriction it imposes on the 
freedom of contract, and it appears impossible to justify a law 
which allows^ a trader to give a ruinously high rate of interest 
for borrowed capital, and precludes him from giving annually 
that exact sum which his profits would justify his paying. 

2. The practical denial of justice to partners, from the want of 
an easy and inexpensive mode of settling partnership ditl'er- 
ences, whether between partners or respecting their accounts, 

3. The limitation of the number of partners. 4. The difficulty 
and expense of obtaining charters or acts of incorporation, 
limiting the liability of persons desirous of investing capital in 
works of public utility. 

700. You are understood to state, that in any change wliich 
takes place in the existing law of partnership, you attach great 
im'portance to its being accompanied by a still further improve¬ 
ment in our present law of debtor and creditor ?—Yes. 

701. You took ii very active part in the change of the law 
of debtor and creditor, which was made last year. Has that 
worked, in your opinion, satisfactorily ?—I believe it has; and 
it is the opinion of our committee in the 'City, that it has 
worked very satisfactorily. 

702. Are you not of opinion that the amounts involved in the 
annual insolvencies and bankruptcies of England have arrived 
to such an extent as ^ bear most materially upon the national 
interests?—Yes, I do think so. 

703. Am 
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703. Am I overstating your opinion, when I place the W.Bawtf 
aniount of the annual insolvencies, bankruptcies, and compo- 

sitions at not less than 50,000,000?. sterling’ per annum ?— 

I believe that from the year 1840 to 1847 it was very far 
beyond it, using the term precisely as ypu'use it, the “ amount” 
of insolvencies, and not the loss. 

704. Vou mean by your answer, that the deficit in the 

assets, as compared with the liabilities of those who were in 
difficulty, exceeded in those years 50,000,000 1 . ?—Undoubt¬ 
edly. It may be as well to state the datit upon which that 
opinion is based ; for otherwise the amount is so large that it 
would scarcely be believed. We know exactly the amount of 
dividend paid by the Court, of Bankruptcy, and we know 
exactly the sum which that amount represents. The amount 
,paid ill dividends is about 1,200,000/. a year, and it repre¬ 
sents ^’'out 8,000,000 1 . in gross liabilities. Having carefully 
complied the dividends paid under bankruptcies with those 
received under compositions and assignments by 60 or 70 of 
the largest firms of London, and having also ascertained the 
relative number of each, we found that whilst bankruptcies 
were in number as 1 to 10 compositions and assignments, that 
the dividends of the latter varied from 5 s. to 7 whilst those 
received under bankruptcy were only 3s. in the |K)und. The 
amount of money w hich w’as sacrificed before the Small Debts 
Bill passed, because it was useless to proceed in the superior 
courts to recover small debts, was not of course included; but 
it formed an important element in the insolvency of the 
country. Our calculations terminated at the end of 1846, 
and 1847 was not included. There we^-e 22 bankruptcies in 
1841, winch amounted to something like 4,000,000/. or 
5,000,000/. . 

705. Chairman,^ Do not you tliink that a system which 
occasions such enormous defalcations and losses, requires some 
sort of alteration and improvement?—If you could prove thft 
the losses arc the result of the system, well and good. 

706. Mr. J. 4 > Smit/i.] Would not the inference from that 
statement appear to be, that in your opinion an improvement 
in the law of debtor and creditor, was even more important 
in its effects on the commercial transactions of the country, 
than the law of partnership ?—1 do not know; I believe that 
both are of extreme importance. 

^>707* Mr. Moms.] Have j^u formed any opinion of the 
amount of the losses in 1847 r—No, there are no means of 
ascertaining it; almost all the large estates in the India and 
colonial trades were settled under deeds* of assignment, and 
0.51. H the 
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IF. Ham$f the committee I am associated with was not materially mixed 
with those estates. 

3 June 1851. 708. You were understood to say there were so many diffi¬ 

culties with respect to the disposal of money, and that there 
were so many difficulties in forming partnerships, that it was 
one of the causes of the low rate of interest ?—No, but there 
is an unwiijingness on the part of persons out of business, 
who do not understand the mode of managing busin es, to 
involve their whole capital in partnerships; and I believe that 
if the law of parthership were improved, and facilities were 
given for investing capita! in business (which may be done 
without adopting the whole of the commandite system), great 
good would arise from it. • , 

709. Mr. T. Egerton^ You were understood to state, in 
one of your early answers, that there was a considerably 
difference between the law of emmandite, as exercised in 
France and in America ?—There is no difference in the law 


itself, but in the facility of punishing frauds committed under 
the law. The two laws are the same; that is, the liability is 
limited, and there, is a publication of the amount of capital 
invested, and of the names of the parties investing it. 

710. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Are you of opinion that under the 
existing la#, any enterprise in respectable hands, offering a 
fair rate of profit, is stopped by want of capital ?—I think the 
cases must be exceedingly few, if any. 

711. Do not you believe that under the existing law in this 
country, not only is commercial enterprise more active than 
in any other part of the world, but that commercial credit on 
the whole is higher yi England than elsewdiere ?—Commercial 
enterprise can hardly be said to he more active than in 
America. I .think commercial credit was higher than in any 
other country, but it is a great question whether it now is. 
I hope there will be a reaction the other way now, by the 
security which the new law gives to capital invested in debts, 
through the operation of the classification of certificates, and 
its punishment clauses, as well as to the extension of the 
judicial power given to the judges of the court; but I think 
the tendency of the last few years has been to increase trans¬ 
actions for money, which is the commercial mode of expressing 
distrust or want of confidence, and this indicates, in my 
opinion, a lower state of commercial credit than used to exist. 


Chpacter has less value as an*element of credit than it had 
formerly. 

712. Do not yoil hope that one of the results of the new 
bankruptcy law will be to check that tendency?—! believe it 

will 
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will, by the certainty of punishment, which, if the new law 
of bankruptcy be properly carried out, will follow all cases of 
fraud. If that result be not obtained, no sufch effect will be 
produced. 

713. But again, I draw your attention to the fact, how 

much all your opinions lean to the conclusion, that in all 
points of view a more perfect law of debtor and creditor is 
almost more important than any other law affecting commer¬ 
cial transactions?—I think it is of extreme importance j but 
I cannot separate the two. • 

714. Mr. Pilkington.] You have stated that you thought 
trade was at present carried on less on credit tha|i it was 
some time previously; may r^pt that be ascribed to a plenti¬ 
fulness of money rather than to a want of confidence in 
parties ?—I do not think there is a plentifulness, that is, a 
surplus of money in the business of the great majority of 
traders. The great mass, whether of shopkeepers or men of 
business, want more capital than they have got, and can 
employ more capital; but I believe there has been a tendency 
of late to trust a man more in proportion to his known capital 
than to his character and reputation, which I think used for¬ 
merly to be a more important element of credit than it now 
is; and that has arisen, I believe, from the frauddwhich have 


W. Hawi, 
Esq. 

3 Jane 1851. 


been committed under a bad law of debtor and creditor, and 


the facilities which were offered to anybody to defraud his 
creditors with impunity. 

715. Chairman.] l)o you think that it is desirable to 
remove from the minds of working men the impression that 
they are unjustly used.?—If that impression exists to any 
extent I would remove it, most decidedly. 

716. Do you think that, where 400 or 500 men join to¬ 
gether small capitals and their labour, there ought not to be 
some remedy to prevent one man laying hold of the property 
as a thief, and there being no remedy against him ?—That is 
one of the points that 1 include in the improvement of the 
law of partnership. Combinations of working men, for trading 
purposes, although I think that such things are bad, and very 
rarely exist profitably or for any length of time, ought to have 
a summary remedy against each other, and should not be 
driven, as they are now, to a process of law, which is in fact 
equivalent to a denial of justice. By the expression “ bad,’* 
1 mean injurious to themselves. 

717. Mr. Morris.] What remedy would you propose insfead 
of driving them to law?—A summary jtnode of procedure 
before the Court of Bankruptcy, to settle their disputes; and 

0.51. H 3 if 
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ir. JIawcs, if a man commit a fraud, he should be summoned before tii 
Court, and the case decided without delay; and the officia 
3 June i8ri, ‘Assignees of the Court would supply most unobjectionable 
fteans, whereby all matters of account could be arranged with 
despatch and economy. 

718. Ckairma?i,] You would contemplate some mode in 
which disputes between partners should be decided?—Yes, 
but not to be confined to working men; it should embrace the 
whole law of partnership. 

719. Mr. J. EUis.] What is your opinion, as a practical 
man, having turned your attention to the point, as to whether any 
facilities for t!ie trading of the working classes could be offered, 
which would, in general, contribute to their advantage, and he 
beneficial to them?—I cannot see why you are to give to 
one class privileges regarding partnership which you do not 
give to another, and therefore I cannot see why you arc to 
liave a law of piutnership applicable to one class which is not 
applicable to another class; 1 think that associations of working 
men, for trading purposes, should be based on the same princi¬ 
ples, and governtid by the same rules, as associations of any 
other class, with the same facility of settling disputes or ejecting 
a fraudulent partner; those facilities do not exist now, and 
they must ||»rra a part of any improvement in the law of 
partnership. 

John Chandler Bancroft Davis, Esq., called in; and 

Examined. 

J.C.B. 7 -t^* Chairman.] YOV are Secretary to the American 
Davisy Esfj. Legation ?— Yes. 

721. You are acquainted with the law gf partnership as it 
prevails in the northern portions of the States, and particularly 
at Boston?—I am from the State of Massachusetts; and 
although I have some acquaintance with the law throughout 
the Union, I should prefer limiting myself to the New Eng¬ 
land States, and more particularly to Massachusetts, which 
may be looked upon as a type of the rest. 

722. You have been at the American bar yourself, have 
you not formerly ?—I was in practice some few years. 

723. Confining yourself now to the State of which you have 
spoken, the Committee understand that the law of limited 
liability of partners, prevails in -that State, and that it is appli¬ 
cable to many employments of capital?—The basis of the 
law of partnership,!in New England, is the common law; 
upon that basis in five of the New England States, including 

Massachusetts, 
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Massachusetts, has been engrafted what is known there as the J. C. B. 
law of limited partnership. Dam, Esq. 

724. Will you state what is that law ?—These partnerships 3 June 18.51. 
may be formed for the transaction of mercantile, mechanical, 

or manufacturing business,- except banking and insurance. 

There is no limit to the number of partners. There must be 
two sorts of partners, general and special. When it is pro¬ 
posed to form such a partnership, a certificate is’ made which 
is signed by all the partners, stating the names and residences 
of the partners, the business which is proposed to be carried on, 
the specific sum which is paid by the special partners in cash 
as capital, and certain other facts; and that certificate is re¬ 
corded in a place provided % that purpose. 

725. Mr. J. A. Smith.'l What guarantee is there that the 
certificate of the deposit shall be accurate?—T am not aware that 
there is any, except the provision that if the certificate is false 
in any respect, all the parties are liable as general partners. 

726. The whole of them ?—The whole of them. There is 
a provision for the renewal of such a partnership; and there 
is a provision that none of the cash paid in by the special 
partners shall be withdrawn during the partnership ; and that 
if at any time during the continuance of the partnership the 
amount of assets shall not be equal to the amourtt of liability, 
the special partners shall be liable for all sums drawn out by 
them, with interest from the time of their being drawn out. 

727. Chairman.'] They remain liable for the whole amount 
during the whole period of the partnership existing ?—^Yes. 

728. Mr. J. Ellis.] And for all interest that they have 
received during that time ?—^For all suras they have drawn 
out during that time, with interest from the time of drawing 
out; but not beyoad that time, with interest from the time of 
drawing out; but not beyond that. 

729. Mr. J. A. Smithi] Is there any publicity given to the 
names of the partners, special or general ?—They are recorded 
in the place I have named, and they are also advertised in 
some newspaper of the county. If there is no newspaper 
published in the county, then in Boston. 

730. You are understood to mean by a “special partner,” 
a partner who is only liable to a limited amount ?—A partner 
who is only liable to the amount which he contributes, and 
the sums he draws out with interest. 

731. And by a “ general* partner,” you mean a partner 
who is liable to the whole extent of his means'?-r-Yes; i use 
those terms, because they are the terrps which are used in 
the statute. 

0 * 51 - ii 3 
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J. C. B. 732. Mr. Morris.] What are the temptations which induce 
Davis, Esq. a general' partner to incur a greater degree of liability than 
SJaneiSsi, ^ special partner?—The general partners are the acting 
' partners^ whose names are alone known in the business, so 
far as the carrying on of the business is concerned. No 
special partner is permitted to have his name in the concern, 
or to personally make any contract respecting the partnership 
affairs. 

733. Do they receive a greater amount of the profits than the 
special partners ?—‘That is as the bargain may be in each case. 

734. Mr. J. Ellis.] The special partners are the men who 
advance the capital chiefly ?—Yes. 

.735. And the others take tlje active management of the 
business ?—Yes. 

736. The special partner is secured a higher rate of interest, 
because he advances the capital, the other partners generally 
being without capital ?—The rate of interest and such things 
are all matters of private bargain between the parties, and 
are not regulated by law. 

737- Chab'man.] Under these regulations of partnerships, 
which you have been so clearly describing, are there many 
enterprises carried on ?—I should say that in Boston there 
were now a great many, but that until within a few years 
there have not been many, and that out of the large towns 
there are few enterprises carried on under the commandite 
law. The reason of that is, that the large business carried 
on in the country is generally, and I should say perhaps prin¬ 
cipally, manufacturing, which is done by corporations under 
a Corporation Act, which I shall be happy to explain pre¬ 
sently; and that as to the smaller business, the small traders and 
that class of men, when they carry on business with the capital 
of others, generally do so by borrowing the money, and mort¬ 
gaging their stock of goods or stock in trade as a security for 
the payment of the debt, and as fast as the stock is sold out 
and replenished, mortgaging the additions; and under our 
law, recording a mortgage of persooal property is equivalent 
to possession. It is a species of hypothecation, without the 
actual possession. 

738. You have stated that there has been a considerable 
number of partnerships of this nature lately in the large towns ? 
—Yes, in the large towns. 

739. What kind of enterpriser?—Generally commercial, 

7*40. Mr. J. A. Smith.] To what do you attribute the in¬ 
crease ?—To the fapt that the business of the country is 
increasing. 

741, You 
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741. You mean only an increase proportional to the general J. C. B, 
increase of trade?—No, I should say (and my opinion is JOaw.Esq*. 
formed from hearing others speak on the subject, rather than 

from actual knowledge), that there had been more than a pro¬ 
portionate increase. 

742. Chairman.] Does it appear to work well ?—My own 
opinion is, that it does work well; and that the number of 
failures (I can hardly use the word “ bankruptcies,” because 
it has a technical meaning), under that law is much less than 
among those who are doing business in'the ordinary way, 

This opinion also is one gathered from hearsay. 

743. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Do you conceive it, therefore, to 
act as a preventive against »[)eculation ?—I do; I think that 
is the reason why there are fewer failures. 

744. Will you go on to state why you think it acts as a 
preventive against speculation ?—First, because in such cases 
I think the general partners are men who are known and 
relied upon for their ability and integrity; and secondly, 
because such a partner regards himself both as an agent and 
as a principal. 

745. Mr. TufnelL] Is the management of these capitals 
entrusted to one or more persons generally ?—Practically I 
should say that there .were generally, in such a concern, two 
or three younger men, and there are one or older men who 
furnish the capital. 

746. Is there a great number of partners in these com¬ 
panies?—^That depends very much upon the nature of the 
business, and the circumstances of each particular case, but 
generally there are not many partners. ’In America generally 
there are not many partners to a house, sometimes three or 
four or five; there are rarely as many as five, except in a very 
large house. 

747. Then the special partners in these companies are not 
the humbler classes ?—No. 

748. They are persons of large capital?—Yes, generally. 

749. Chairman.] You have stated that the enterprises to 
which you alluded are commercial enterprises; are they ship¬ 
ping enterprises also ?—For all sorts of Winess. 

750. Are large stores and hotels carried on in that way ?— 

Generally not, I should say. 

751* What other businesses besides commercial ones? —It 
is not limited to any sort of business in the community. • 

752. With the exception of those tWjO you have spoken of, 
namely, banking and insurance Yes. 

0.51, H 4 


753- And 
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753. And you think, on the whole, that it works benefi¬ 
cially ?—I should say that it did. 

754. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Why are banking and insurance 
excluded ?—It is difficult to say why laws are passed some¬ 
times. When 1 come to speak of corporations perhaps you 
will be able to see why they are excluded. 

755. It is, not because it is thought that the system of 
commandite is less favourable to prudence and care r—No ; 
but it is because banking and insurance are carried on in Mas¬ 
sachusetts by corporations. 

756. Supposing two parties engaged in trade, and with 
equal and similar amount of capital; on one side a single 
partner with 20,000 in the olhfcr case two partners and a 
ghant with the same amount of capital; supposing both those 
parties to embark in speculations of a similar character, would 
tiie party risking only 20,000 L have an advantage, in the 
rashness with which his speculations might be carried on, 
over the person who had only 20,000 L, and was responsible 
for the amount of his fortune; in the one case the gerant is 
supposed to have • nothing, and his two partners to have 
20,000 he cannot lose more 20,000/., whatever may be the 
imprudence, or the folly, or the failure of his speculations; in 
the other case the party, if he makes-a bad speculation, is 
responsible for the whole amount of his means in the world, 
and is absolutely ruined ; does not that lead one to fear tliat 
commandite may tend rather to speculative than to prudent 
and cautious conduct in business ?—I cannot see that any rule 
with relation to this species of partnership, drawn from such a 
•case, would not be aj^licable to every species of partnership, 
whether the partners were special or genera]. 

757. Chairman^ Is there any form of law by which the 
humbler or middle classes of capitalists can combine their 
capitals for useful undertakings, or undertakings likely, as they 
believe, to yield to them profit in those States, for business 
purposes -1 confine myself here, as before, to the State of 
Massachusetts, and to the system which prevails there. We 
charter corporations in Massachusetts for the following busi¬ 
ness purposes: for banking (all our banking is done by corpo¬ 
rations, and these banks are banks of issue as well as of dis¬ 
count) : for insurance; I think all or nearly all the insurance 
ifrdone through the medium of it }• for manufacturing, including 
the oreation of power where that power is water (most of the 
manufacturing in M^assachusetts is done in that way): for 
railways, 8;c,, and for aqueducts; and sometimes for other 

business 
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business involving a larger capital, as an hotel; but not so ^ ^ ^ 
often for that business. , j-sq. 

758. Can you state, in a rough outline, the provisions of — 
the law, and the amounts, minimum and maximum?—Each 3June 1851. 


kind of corporation which I have enumerated is regulated 


by a general statute applicable to itself; that is to say, we have 
a general statute in relation to banking; we have a general 
statute in relation to insurance companies; we have a general 


statute relating to railways, and so forth. 

759. Laying down the rules which the parties must pursue 
who apply for such and such a charter?—Yes, and how a bank 
must be governed, (if it is a bank,) after it is organized. One 
principle runs through all tljesc general statutes, and that is 
a limit of the stockholder’s liability. 

760. Mr. J. Ellis.] To whom do they apply?—^’fhe appli¬ 
cation is made to the Legislature of the State. 


761. Mr. T. Egerton.] Are there instances of its being 
refused ?—I have known it refused. 


762. On what ground?—Ido not remember a case of its 
being refused except on the ground of the jiroposed amount of 
the stock asked for being too small. 

763. Mr. Morris.] What is the expense of obtaining a 
charter ?—It is a trifle. 


764. Chairman.] Perhaps you will give the Committee an 
outline of the provisions of the law. You are understood to 
say that there are some Acts which you have to comply 
with, laying down provisions for each of these different corpo¬ 
rations ?—I could hardly answer that question, without being- 
asked upon particular points. As far as it affects the law of 
partnership at all, the main thing is that the liability of the 
stockholder is limited. 


765. Limited to what ?—*ln the case of a bank, if any loss 
of the capital stock arises through the official mismanagement 
of the directors, no stockholder is liable to pay a sum exceeding 
the amount of the stock held by him at the time. So that the 
extent of loss would be the stock then held by the owner, and 
an additional sum equal to its par value. 

766. Mr. Tufnell.] You have stated that the expense of 
obtaining a charter is very trifling. Is not the expense of 
obtaining a charter equal to that which is mentioned in the 

Report 


* Since my examination I have seen a Statute, enacted since I left 
America, by which stockholders in a baiik stopping payment'are made liable 
individually to redeem all unpaid bills issued by the bank, in proportion to 
the stock they respectively hold Qt the time when the bank stops, 
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J. C. B. Report of last Session, being upwards of 1,000 1. ?— No ; it is 
Davig, Esq, jjqj gg uj^ny cents. * 

3 June 1851. 767. C/iaiman.] What is a cent ?—A cent is a halfpenny, 

768. You were going on to state that the liability of a part* 
ner did not exceed the amount of his share in a bank?— 
Yes. 

769. What is it in reference to other enterprises ?—In an 
insurance company, in case of administration of the capital 
by losses before the whole amount of tho stock has been paid 
in, it is simj)ly a "liability for the instalments on his stock 
unpaid at the time: the directors of such companies, as well 
as the directors of banks, are made personally liable by mis¬ 
management in certain cases. ^ 

770. In general, in other enterprises of a commercial nature, 
or of a manufacturing nature, or any others, is the liability 
limited ?—In a manufacturing corporation, which is the prin¬ 
cipal business of a commercial nature carried on under this 
system, it is limited to the amount of the stock, if all the pro¬ 
visions of the statute are complied with. First of all, the 
capital stock must have been paid in, and there must have 
been a certificate of that fact properly made and recorded ; 
and if the capital has been increased similar steps must have 
been taken in regard to that. If any capital is withdrawn 
before the payment of the debts of the company, the stock¬ 
holders are individually liable. Notice is to be given annually, 
in some newspaper in the county, of the condition of the 
affairs of the company; and if that is not given, then the 
stockholders are individually liable to pay. Complying with 
those rules, the stockholders cease to be individually liable; 
that is, cease to be *liable beyond the amount of the stock 
which they hold, and which ought to be,represented by so 
much cash actually paid in. 

771. Mr. Morris.] Then it is incumbent on every share¬ 
holder, to see that the conditions are complied with ?— 
Yes, unless the property be assigned for the benefit of the 
creditors. 

772. Chairman.] Under those regulations that you have 
stated to prevent fraud, are many companies carried on, and 
carried on beneficially ?—Many companies are carried on in 
that way; and nearly all the manufacturing of New England 
is done in that way. But I ought to state, that with the 

> * exception 

_- _ ___ 


* My impreBsion is very strong that there are no official charges, except 
8 s, or 10 8 . for an official copy of the Act. 
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exception of the great concerns at Lowell and other similar 
establishments, about which I am not able to speak at all, as 
far as ray observation has gone, in New England, nine out of 
ten, (and perhaps a larger proportion) of the manufacturing 
corporations, are carried on in such a*way as to make the 
stockholders individually liable; that is, the provisions of 
the law' are not observed; and when such a corporation 
goes into the market, either to buy stock for the mill, or to 
a commission house to dispose of , its goods and ask for 
advances, the question is asked, who holds*the stock ? 

773. What is generally the amount of the shares?—They 
vary. 

774. My. J. A.Smith.]^Ajfe they limited by law?—They 

are not limited by law, except by the law creating the cor¬ 
poration, they cannot go beyond that. The amount and par 
value of the stock of each corporation, is fixed by the statute 
creating it. * 

*775. Is there any interdict upon any particular description 
of trade, against its being carried on by means of these cor¬ 
porations?—No, but in order to carry on^any descriptibn of 
trade by a corporation, it is necessary that the corporation 
should be chartered by the Legislature in each case. 

776. There is no' desire, on the part of the Legislature, to 
exclude any particular description of trade, enterprise, or 
business, from that mode of carrying it on, if the parties think 
fit to apply to them ?—No; there is no law to that eftect. 

777. Does the absence of resort to corporations in cases of 
trade result from public opinion or a provision of the law ?— 
From public opinion. 

778. Is it because if they carried on trade in that way, they 
would not obtain the feme amount of credit ?—I am hardly 
able to answer that question. 

779. Chairman.] Do these corporations, such as you have 
described them, obtain good credit or not ?—They generally 
obtain credit; but they obtain it, as I said before, on the 
credit of the stockholders generally. 

780. Mr. J. A. Smith,] On the credit of their character 
and means?—Yes. 

781. Who are generally believed to be general partners 
although they may appear to be special ?—Yes; but I ex¬ 
cepted from my answer the corporations of Lowell, &c. 

782,. With regard to commercial credit generally in the 
State of Massachusetts, is it high ?—I should say that ii Was; 
in Boston particularly. 

783. With regard to bankruptcy and insolvency you have 

no 


J. a B. 
Davis, Esq. 

3 Jane 1851. 



124 minutes of evidence taken before the 

J. C. B. no bankrupt law ?— We have no bankrupt law ; but we have 
Davts, Esq, insolvent law j and having heard the answer of the genlle- 
3 June 1851, man who was examined just before me, I can state, in addition 
to the statement which he made, that in many of the States of 
the Union we have an insolvent law. 

784. Does that law punish misconduct in dishonest trading ? 
—It depends on the provisions of each taw. In some it does, 
and in some it does not. 

785. Does it in the State of Massachusetts ?—It does.* 

786. Severely ?'S-Not very severely ; but, in addition to that, 
we have the common law. 

787. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the details of 
commercial life, to know whether m cases of insolvency, or 
difficulty, or bankruptcy in that State, the persons generally 
pay something considerable to the creditors, or is there gene¬ 
rally a total loss r—I think the average of dividend would be 
very fair under the insolvent law, according to my experience. 

788. You have no means of giving the average?—No; it 
is very true, as has been stated iiere to-day, that the average 
of dividend under jhe bankrupt law was very small; but one 
reason of that was, that the bankrupt law of 1842 followed 
one of the greatest commercial revulsions wc have ever had 
in the country, and wiped off a vast amount of debt; and 
many men who had no assets at all, with a large amount of 
debt created by speculation, had their debts wiped off by the 
bankrupt law of 1842. 

789. What is your process of settling j)artnership disputes? 
—A bill in equity. 

790. No other?—1^0 other, unless the estate becomes in¬ 

solvent, and then it is settled by a Master in Chancery, or 
rather a Commissioner in Insolvency. * * 

791. In case of solvent estates, and in cases of disputes be¬ 
tween partners, they must have recourse to the Court of 
Chancery ?—Yes. 

792. Is that recourse cheap and prompt ?—I think it is, as 
compared with the Court of Chancery here. 

793. Does it, on the whole, give public satisfaction?— 
I think it does; the Chancery jurisdiction in Massachusetts 

is 


• I probably misapprehended these questions. The Statute gives a control 
over a dishonest debtor; 1, by the involuntary process in insolvency, the 
grounds of which are many; 2, by the power of examination of the debtor, 
and of commitment in case of refusal to answer questions: 3, by the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of procuring a discharge; and, 4, by the right it gives the 
assignee to- recover back property conveyed away or concealed. 
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is very limited, as you will understand, when I tell you they J- C. B. 
have not jurisdiction in cases either of accident or fraud, 

My own opinion is, that it should be extended, but that does g jy„g 
not seem to be the general sentiment in the State. 

794. In cases of fraud, where do they go ?—To the common 
law. 

795. On the whole, should you give it as your opinion, 
that in the State of’ Massachusetts, which is erdinently com¬ 
mercial in its spirit and in its habits, as I believe, the existing 
law of partnership gives public satisfaction,#and is thought to 
work well?—I should think it did generally; I can see where 
1 should wish to change it in many respects, but commercial 
gentlemen can answer that question better than myself. 

796. Upon the whole, do Vou believe that it gives public 
satisfaction ?—I think it does. 

797. i\m I correct in the belief, that in New York you have 
united common law and equity, and that the same judges act 
in both branches of the profession?—I think you are correct; 
but I am not so well able to answer with regard to the New 
York code. 

798. In Massachusetts they are separate?*—-In Massachusetts 
they are separate; and yet the same court decide on both; 
they may sit at one monaent in equity, and the next at common 
law. 

799. Is there much association together of working men in 
the State of Massachusetts, either for the purposes of manu¬ 
facture or production of any kind, or the supplying themselves 
with clothes or food, or any other object which might be more 
peculiarly interesting to working men ?—The stock in these 
corporations is sometimes held by woi Ring men. The stock 
in a bank is held ^y them very frequently in small amounts; 
and they have combinations for the purpose of supplying them¬ 
selves with the necessaries of life; those arc very common ; 
they have grown up within the last 10 years. 

800. When you talk of “ the necessaries of life,” you mean 
food and clothing?—Yes. 

801. Have those worked well?—I should think they had 
generally. 

802. Are they increasing ?—Yes, they were when I left 
America. 

803. Chairman.'] Are they chartered ?—No, they are mere 

associations; they are not for the purposes of trade, but of 
supplying themselves. • 

804. Mr./. A. Smith.l Then they are not corporations? 

—No. 

805. Are 
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J. C. B. 805. Are they carried on under the commandite law ?— No, 
■P acts, Es q. J (Jq jjqj (.jjgy gj.g . j jj. jg business ; there 

3 June 185). no credit necessary. 

806. How are they bound together; are they partners, or , 
are they not ?—It amounts to a partnership ; they form what 
they call, I think, a “ protective union.” 

807. Are they special or general partners?—They must 
become, in that case, general partners under our law. I never 
have seen the bye-laws regulating any such union. 

808. Chairman^ They work well, you think?—I have 
been told they do. 

809. With reference to waterworks, gasworks, ferries, or 
any public works of that kind for the improvement of the dis¬ 
trict, and which it is supposed will yield a profit to the per¬ 
sons undertaking them, how are those kinds of enterprises 
undertaken?—To begin with waterworks, we have a general 
statute as to waterworks, by which any number of gentle¬ 
men desiring to form an aqueduct to bring in water may unite 
themselves and become a corporation, without an application 
to the Legislature. It is the only case that I know of where 
a business corporation can be thus organized for that purpose. 

810. In that corporation is the liability of the partners 
limited ?—I think it is not, but I am not quite sure of that. It 
is of very little consequence, as aqueducts are not organized 
under it; it gives no power to create a servitude over the land 
of a stranger, except by purchase. 

8n. I am only asking the mode in which they combine the 
capitals; that is done under a corporation ?—Yes; we have a 
stkute giving a right to do that, but I do not think it is 
generally made use of, because gentlemen combining them¬ 
selves in' that way and becoming a corporation, have not 
under that general statute a right to create an easement over 
ihe land of a stranger. In order to. get that, they must go 
to the Legislature to be specifically chartered. 

812. Mr. J. Ellis ^ Then, in point of fact, it is of no effect? 
—It is of no effect. 

813. Chairman.l vSupposing they are specifically chartered, 
is such a charter granted at a moderate expense ?■—At very 
little expense generally. 

814. Then that is the way in which usually waterworks and 
gasworks are carried out ?—I think that generally, so far as my 
knowledge goes, waterworks art^carried out by the municipal 
corporation. Water is supplied to Boston by an aqueduct 
created by the corporation of the city of Boston; and it is so 
generally. 


815. In 
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815. In what way is the fund raised; is it raised out of the J. C. B. 
rate ?—By taxes. That is different from an ordinary corpo- 

r i f 1 1 . 3 June 1851. 

816. With reference to any enterprises 01 a local nature 

requiring combined capitals, are you. enabled to have a charter 
for such purposes, so that a number of persons of moderate 
capital may combine together:—It depends on each legisla¬ 
ture. I do not think, if an application were to be made to 
the Legislature at Massachusetts for a'corporation to carry on 
trade for a commercial house, it would be granted. 

817. The question did not refer to trade, but to enterprises, 
such as gasworks and waterworks ?—^Those would be ; and it 
would be necessary for this rpason, that a gaspipe or a water- 
pipe must be carried over the land of strangers frequently. 

818. Are the shares in such undertakings held by persons 
of moderate means ?—They may be held by those persons. 

8ip. Do many of your skilled tradesmen hold shares in such 
things ?—In those sort of corporations, in banks, and in rail¬ 
ways, the subscriptions are opened at some place for anyboi^* 
to subscribe, and very frequently three or four shares are taken 
up by a person at 100 dollars a share, (that is, 20 1 .,) so that 
they are quite within the reach of anybody. 

820. Then the shares are such as to be quite within the 
reach of persons of moderate means ?—Yes. 


821. Are the shares in these various chartered companies 
which you have spoken of, held in many instances by persons 
of the middle class ?—I should say that they were. 

822. Do the more industrious of the working classes, who 
have got up a little capital, frequently invest their capital in 
shares of this nature ?—I should say they did ; but you will 
remember that the.stale of society is different in America from 
what it is here. 


823. Do you think that the humbler classes having shares 
in the works which go on in these various towns which you 
have spoken of, gives them contentment?—I can hardly con¬ 
ceive of any other state of things in America. .We are all 
working people there, and it is impossible for a gentleman who 
has not been there, to comprehend the state of society. The 
differences in condition are much less marked than in Europe; 
there is less accumulated capital, and labour becomes capital 
more rapidly than in an older country. 

824. In point of fact, the Superior portion of the working 
classes who have accumulated a little capital do. take shares 
in the various enterprises which are carried on in the towns 
around them}—They do ; if there is any dne thing that 

distinguishes 
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J, C. B. distinguishes the people in New England, it is that nobody 
j)arw, Esq. is contented with nis present condition, and that will account 
3 JunTiSsi things w hich I cannot account for otherwise. 

Everybody is struggling for something better, 

825. Do not you consider that such a feeling is a stimulus 
to enterprise and activity ?—Certainly. 

826. And that it is beneficial to the classes amongst whom 

he lives, much more than a man sitting down in apathy and 
doing nothing?—I cettainly do; I have been brought up 
atfiongst it. ' , 

827. Mr. J. A. &W27A.] ‘Have you any usury laws in 
Massachusetts ?—Yes. 

828. What are the restrictiojis imposed ?—I think it is 
a penalty of three times the amounl of illegal interest. 

829. What is the maximum rate of interest ?—-Six per cent. 

830. On all kinds of security ?—That is the legal rate of 
interest fixed for everything. , 

831. Whether on land or on personal security ?—Yes. 

* 832. Dp- you think a continuance of that law is popular 
and approved of Various efforts have been made to get it 
repealed, but without success. 

833. Chairman^] What are the usual enterprises which are 
carried on by the combination of moderate capitals under 
charters?—Manufacturing in its broadest sense; that is, not 
only the making of chttops, and woollens, and linens, but of 
machinery and power. ', 

834. And.commercial enterprises also ?—No. 

835. You were' underetood to ,say that some large hotels 

were so carried on?—I believe there are a few hotels which 
are incorporated, but as a general thing that business is not 
carried on in that way. . • 

836. Mr. T. Egmon,] Are waterworks for conveying 
water into the city, and distributing it. to various places, 
generally carried on this way ?—That is generally done by the 
municipal corporation. ' 

837. Gas ?—Gas in BostoD, I think, is managed by the 
municipal ‘corporation*; in some others of the towns, it is by 
chartered companies. 

838. Ckaiman.] In large manufiaicturing employments are 

there various gradations of capitalists; that is to say, some 
large capitalists and some small cljpitalists, holding shares ? 
—Yes. ^ ' ' ; .. « 

’ ■ 839. Then 


* This is an*error, Boston is supplied with gas by a corporation^ 
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83(). Then humble people arc enabled to become partners 
■with a rich capitalist in the same interest?—Yes; and I 
have been told (I cannot state it of ray own knowledge), that 
ill Lowell many of the girls, as well as men, who work in the 
mills own stock in the mills, and many ^Iso in the banks. 

840. At all events, in many of those employments the 

smaller and humbler capitalists are able to combine with their 
richer neighbour ?—Certainly. • 

841. Docs not that, in your opinion, give them an additional 
interest in the welfare of the country ?—Certainly, I think s<). 

842. It gives them what we call a “stake in the heilge ”? 
—Certainly ; everybody is looking forward, although poor to 
day, to being rich to-morrow. 

843. Mr. PilHngton^'] The shares are of a fijted amount ? 
—Yes. 
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Mr. Matthew Clark, called in; and Examined. 

844. Chairman.'] YOU are, I think, a Wine-broker in 
tlie City of I^ondon ?—Not exclusively so ; we are extensive 
wine and spirit brokers; we also receive wine on consignment 
from the wine countries, and are agents for Rotterdam and 
Cognac, for Geneva and brandies. 

S45. You are acquainted generally with commercial trans¬ 
actions ?—Yes, for 40 years I have been engaged in them. 

846. You are aware of the nature of our inquiry into the 
law of partnership r—Yes ; ‘this Committee is inquiring, I 
understand, into the policy of creating partnerships en/’ow- 
tnanditc, that is, niak;ing an individual liable for only that 
amount of capital that he invests. 

0.51. ' I 847. The 
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847. The policy of introducing that law, with such safe¬ 
guards as piay be thought after consideration to be necessary. 
Now, first of all, with respect to the policy of the introduction 
of such a law into this country, what is your opinion upon 
that subject?—I think* that the law as it stands is calculated 
to bind up capital, and I think the law should be altered ; 
but the mode of doing it is a very important feature, and there 
are great difticulties attendant upon it. The law altered to 
give a greater extent to the application of capital must be a 
most desirable object, and more especially as the capital of 
this country is so great that money now, even after all that 
has been done, and all that has operated in respect of rail¬ 
ways and otherwise, is not worth^more than two or three per 
cent.; that shows a great development of capital, and that 
there is abundance of money to be applied in various ways. 

848. You think the vast increase of personal property in 
this country, and the difficulty of finding investments for it at 
moderate interests, render it more necessary to remove any of 
the legal difficulties that stand in the way of its investment ? - 
It is quite clear that to bind up capital in a great productive 
country like this, where there is a great annual saving, is, as 
far as my judgment goes, bad in principle. 

849. Do you think that the law of unlimited liability of 
partnership, by which a person who takes a share in a partner¬ 
ship renders himself liable to the loss of his whole fortune, and 
who risks his whole capital under such circumstances, is bad ? 
—No question about it; the tendency it has is to prevent re¬ 
spectable enterprising persons gaining assistance in the shape 
of partnerships, who would otherwise gain such assistance if it 
could be done in the* way intimated. In illustration of the 
consequences of unlimited liability it is only necessary to rel’er 
to the failure of several banking houses about 20 years ago, 
the sleeping partners of some of \<hich. Sir John P. & Co. and 
Sir Peter P. &Co., lost not only their paid-up capital, but their 
estates. No man who has any discreet regulation of mind will 
incur the risk of losing his whole fortune by going into a 
partnership that he cannot himself practically superintend. 

8,50. You think the law of unlimited liability has a tendency 
to prevent cautious men of capital from advancing so largely 
in the way of partnership the limited amount that they would 
otherwise be willing to do?—They will not risk their capital 
by placing it under the superintendence of anybody else at the 
meracommon rate of interest; they must have an additional 
inducement to use that capital for trading, 

851. You think tb 5 t the present law of partnership prevents 

jnany 
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many cautious persons from advancing their umncy in partner- Mr, 
sliips, which they would otherwise be willing to do if the M. Clark. 
limited principle prevailed ?—Yes, that is my belief; it is a 
very great restraint, and it binds up capital; that is iny 
conviction. 

8.52. Do you think it also has the effect of preventing many 

persons of ability, intelligence and integrity, but with a very 
small amount of capital, from receiving assistance from their 
richer neighbours?—^There is no doubt of that; it ha.s the 
same effect and influence. • 

8.53. Hitherto you have been speaking of your observation 

generally, as referring to commercial transactions in this coun¬ 
try?—Yes, ^ , 

854. Does your experience or your knowledge of the state 
of the law in other countries assist your conviction ?—I have 
no material experience as to the laws of other countries, ex¬ 
cepting the known fact that those partnerships exist in France, 
Hamburgh, Belgium, and other places, and that the laws, 
particularly in France, are very stringent as regards bank- 
I'lipicy; tiie stringency is so great as to induce caution in these 
transactions, so that you have less chance o*f bankruptcy there 
than here. Now the mode of doing this is another very great 
cpiestion, and I think may give rise to great difficulty unless 
the law be very stringent. 

85,5. Havd you considered what provisions to prevent fraud 
you would recommend, supposing such a law introduced here? 

—No; I could only show that, where it is possible that frauds . 
might be created, the measure to prevent it of course ought to 
involve jjcnalties or other serious consetjuences, othetwise tlie 
alteration of the law would be a very serious matter. 

83G. Do you thyik the experience derived from other coun¬ 
tries, and the regulations that are enforced in other countries 
successfully, proves that that law might be carried out here 
in a great measure ?—The stringency of the foreign law with 
regard‘to bankruptcy ought to apply to commandite bankrupts 
in this country, supposing that that law was carrifedfout here; 
hut if you do not at the same time combine with it the severity 
of the law, it would lead to great fraud ; now I will assume, 
for a moment, that a man is in a not very prosperous concern, 
and wishes to get out of it; that it is a concern which is 
really, perhaps, not only in a state of decay, but even in such 
a state that its solvency mighfc be questioned; that man goes 
out of the concern, saying he wants to retire from business, 
and leaves in a limited amount of capital; the operation of 
that would be, that if people believed Ws statement that he 
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wished to retire because he had been exhausted in business, 
and that he had left a limited amount in the coiicern as a 
proof of his confidence in the house, in all probability that 
house would still get credit; then that credit would enable 
them to get rid of the creditors that were created during the 
partnership of the gentleman who had retired, and a new set 
of creditors would be created, to whom he rvas not at all 
responsible,'and that would lead to the facility in decaying 
establishments of the partner who has the most money getting 
clear of the concern in that sort of way. 

857. Mr. 8 otheron.'\ That is an argument why you should 
not apply the law of commandite without a more stringent law 
of bankruptcy?—For commanditp partnership especially. Our 
own law of bankruptcy has been altered; but if you arc going 
to create a new mode of partnership, I think it would he a 
very important feature that the law respecting that should he 
very stringent. 

858. Mr. /. A. <Swh 7 //.] Are you in favour of the recent 
change in the law of bankruptcy ?—Yes. 

Do you think it has worked well ?—There is no doubt 
about that. 

860. Are you in favour of a still more stringent law ?— 
Rather so as to bankruptcy; I would rather tend that way 
than otherwise. 

861. Are you of opinion that the law of Ifankriiptcy, as 
existing before the recent change, tended to produce habits of 
business prejudicial to the national character in commercial 
transactions?—There is no (piestioii about that; the indul¬ 
gences that bankrupts received were such as to act ratlicr as 
an encouragement tlikn otherwise. 

862. C/mrman.] That was under ihe^old law?—Yes; a 
man had no apprehension that he would not get through. 

863. Do you think that the registration of the amounts 
which each party contributed for a given perioil would bo 
advantageous ?—You cannot have safe partnerships en com¬ 
mandite without it. 

864. And that it should be imperative that the amount 
should be paid up?—No doubt, or you would have acceptances 
given and no capital ever advanced. 

865. And that a power that any profits whicli have been 
derived by the commandite partnership within a certain period 
should be liable to all debts far a given period also ?—Any¬ 
thing that would make the law so stringent as to make a man 
cautious as to all that would be a gain to the new system. 

866. With such stringent regulations to prevent fraud, as 

you 
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you have spoken of in spirit, carried out in detail, do you Mr. 
think that 'the principle would be advantageous ?—I think 
most efficiently so. The present position of the law of part- ^ 
nership does no doubt restrain any prudent man from risking 
his own property by assisting other young enterprising men 
who might have a fair promise of getting a good business. 

He will not let them have his capital merely at an interest; 
and if he will not do that, then they are shut out, anS such young 
men liave not the opportunity they otherwise would have. 

867. Mr. J. A. Smith.] Would not any objection to which 
I have heard you allude, be completely answered by enabling 
a man to lend another money at interest, such interest fluctu¬ 
ating with the amount of proljts in the business ?—That is a 
new feature. I do not think a person, unless he was a specu¬ 
lative man, and had an overwhelming capital, would lend his 
capital upon that contingency. 

8 ( 38 . Would not the result, as far as the profit and interest 
went, be precisely the same in both cases?—It would he pre¬ 
cisely (he same in holh cases if the concern succeeded ; but in 
the other case he would get first his interest and then after¬ 
wards his profit; he would lend his capital a*t a certain interest, 
and lake a certain part of the profits. * 

8 ( 3 p. If you wished to secure honesty and propriety in the 
transaction, and assuming that nothing but honesty was iii- 
tciulcd, would not the result be exactly the same as regards 
the temptation to a man who has capital, to advance it to a 
man in business ?—It would make the concern infinitely more 
respectable. Whenever a concern was formed under those 
circumstances, it would show that the party lending the money 
had an undoubted confidence in the character of the party 
receiving it, to woijj the establishment; and, therefore, just to 
that extent it would, in all probability, generally speaking, 
render that partnership more respectable. 

870. Would not your object also be further carried out, if 
the person so. lending money was prevented, in the event of 
bankru{)tcy, from proving till the common creditors were all 
paid 20 s. in the pound ?—I think he ought ’not to prove for 
any portion of his capital until the creditors were all paid. 

871. Might not that be a better manner of arriving at the 
end you wish, than interfering with the complicated and difficult 
question of the general law of partnership ?—But the general 
law of partnership would noi be interfered with, except as to 
this new system of partnership; you are not going to make a 
retrospective Act, I understand. If you create a hew principle 
of partnership, you would shidd it as mVich as you can by a 
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Mr. stringent application of law. that would compel tlje parties to 
M' do it bond Jide and honestly. 

i^rnie ^72* you paid any attention to ihe working of the law 
1851. of commandite elsewhere?—In some little degree; lam not 
experienced in it. I take this to be a broad abstract principle ; 
we have made trade free; the alteration of the Usury Lav\s 
has also opeped the whole question, but we still bind money 
up. At the present moment no man dare assist anybody else, 
and have anything beyond 5 per cent, in the shape of profit, 
unless he is constituted a partner, and then the whole of his 
property is liable. There is no want of capital in the city of 
London ; you have subscribed 300,000,000 1 . to railroads, and 
yet you have a plethora of capital, getting only or 3 per 
cent. The fact is, the energies and indomitable perseverance 
of this country are perpetually raising capital, and redeeming 
its position annually : but you are binding it up. 

873. I suppose you know that a man may now, under the 
existing U.sury Laws, lend money at any rate of interest he 
chooses ?—I know that, but there is an odium about it; no 
respectable man will go and take advantage of the infirmities 
and difficulties of another. 

874. Is not there a still stronger motive in fact, namely, 
that a man, borrowing money at an exorbitant rate of inteie.st, 
will soon lose his credit?—But die course pursued we know 
is this, that he generally goes to some friend to do it for him. 

875. The knowledge of that would destroy his credit?—No 
doubt about it. 

876. Do you know any thing about the working of the law 
of commariSie .elsewhere ?—No; I know in France they are 
very rigid .as to the law of partnership: if it is a simple bank¬ 
ruptcy, they imprison him for one or twa years; and if it is 
anything very aggravated, they send him to work for life at the 
galleys. 

877. Do you know anything of the working of the system 
in America?—I do not, 

Mr. Thomas Carr Lietch, called in: and Examined. 

Mr. 878. Chairman.] YOU are a Solicitor at North Shields and 
C-Lie ich. Town-clerk of the Borough of Tynemouth ?—I am. 

! 879. You have heard the questions that I put in the first 

instance to the last witness, nanSely, as to the policy of intro¬ 
ducing into this country the law of commandite or limited 
liability, under such^ regulations as may ■ be deetped necessary 
to prevent fraud j is*it your opinion that such an introduction 

would 
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would be useful and advantageous, or the reverse'?—I think Mr. 
the introdiJction of the change would be very useful. T. C. Lk ti 

88u. Would you gjve us your reasons why you think such 
a change would be useful ?—I think, as a questi^ of principle, ^851. 
in the first place, that the onus should rather lie to show why 
it would be injurious j I think that a person should primd 
facie be at liberty to become liable to such extent as may be 
agreed upon between him and the parties with'whom he is 
dealing, unless such a practice had been found to be attended 
with injury to the community; but I thinlv, in practice, that 
great injury is felt from the circumstance that a person cannot 
advance money, the return on which is dependent upon the 
success or non-success of an establishment, without being 
responsible to every shilling; of his property; that prevents the 
advance of money to a great extent in useful und<irtakings. 

881. Do you think that the law of unlimited liability has 
more particularly a hard bearing upon persons of medium or 
moderate capital, inasmuch as enterprises may be carried on 
liy combined capital, making in the aggregate a large capital, 
and that the present law of unlimited liability gives rather a 
monopoly to large jcapitalists as contrast'cd with the power 
that medium capitalists have r—1 hat is so to a great extent; 
the large capitalist has, of himself, a sufficient capital, and 
he can attend to his own concerns personally ; but when suffi¬ 
cient capital successfully to compete with the large capitalist 
is compelled to be made up by the aggregation ot the capital 
of many individuals, then the difficulty intervenes of those 
])ersons not being able to combine their capital without being 
responsible to the whole extent of their property for the ma¬ 
nagement of a concern over which they cannot have personal 
control. 

882. Do you no*t think that the law has a tendency to pre¬ 
vent a certain class of men of considerable capital from ad¬ 
vancing towards and joining men of small capital in some 
undertaking that they deem useful and advantageous, on 
account of this unlimited liability ?—Most undoubtedly. 

883. If that be the case, it prevents a careful and cautious 
man and a man of experience with considerable capital fioin 
being the leader and assistant of his humbler neighbour ?—No 
doubt that is so to a considerable extent. 

884. Joining together with other individuals ?—A person of 
large capital would not risk,his whole property in such a con¬ 
cern, though he might be willing to risk such a sum as might 
be exceedingly advantageous in carrying on that joint stock 


concern. 
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, Mr. 885. Then you appear to think that the existing law of 
2 . C.Li etch. mjjjjjjjfgj liability bears more heavily upon persons of a 
19 June medium situation, and in a humbler position, than it does upon 
1851. large capitalists, men of great wealth ?*—No doubt that will 
be so, because there.is not the same inducement, to large 
capitalists to require assistance from others, as in the case of 
the man of moderate means. 

886. It tlferefore prevents combinations of small capitals 
or moderate capitals together, which might otherwise take 
place, supposing such a law of limited liability was introduced? 
—It does. 

887. Having stated that opinion, have you thought of any 
regulations or safeguards to prpent fraud, either inter se 
amongst the partners, or between llicm and the public, sup¬ 
posing such a law was introduced?—I think the system of 
comiimdite, which makes the persons who arc actually 
personally engaged in the conduct of any concern liable for 
their own acts, would be a very considerable control. I 
understand that in France particularly, the system of com¬ 
mandite is carried on to a very considerable extent, and it is 
upon that principle';—every person interfering personally in 
the management of a concern is liable for every contract he 
has entered into, but the persons who have advanced ov 
agreed to advance sums of money to the concern arc liable 
only to the extent to which they have agreed to become 
responsible. 

888. Are there any regulations beyond those which it is 
understood arc put in force by the French law, that you think 
would be advantageous if the law were applied here. You 
have already stated fiiat one of the principal regulations of 
the Frenck law is, that the managers arc sybject to unlimited 
liability, but that the parties subscribing are only limited to a 
certain amount. Would you recommend that the money be 
paid up in all cases?—If the money be paid up on the com¬ 
mandite principle, it would, no doubt, operate iy a greater 
degree to the protection of the public who are dealing with 
the concern, because all that capital that was absolutely paid 
up would first of all be exhausted before they could come to 
any loss; whereas on the present system, if capital is advanced, 
not as a partner, ^by a person who does not wish to make 
himself personally and individually responsible to the whole 
extent of his property, that is, tf it is advanced by way of 
loaiix then the person who has advanced this limited amount 
of capital comes in along with the other creditors, and very 
often is a preferential* creditor; that, would be avoided by the 

commandite 
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commandite principle; he would not come in till all the other 
creditors were fully paid. 

88p. Without now going into any minute points, having 
i^tated your opinion of the advantage that would be derived 
fronr the introduction of the emmandite principle here, do you 
feci any doubt that it would be jrossible from the regulations 
that have been introduced successfully in other countries, 
whcie that principle has been at work for some years, to frame 
such a law as might be worked well here?—I apprehend there 
^v^)^ld be no insuperable difficulty in framing such a law. 

8yo. Would you be good enough to state some of the evils 
that you think have arisen from the law of unlimited liability 
as it exists in this country’ ?--During the last three or four 
years 1 have had considerable opportunities of observing the 
manner in which unlimited liai)iliiy, as to shareholders in 
joint stock banks, has operated to produce a very great tnis- 
cliief, as I conceive, not only to the shareholders, but to the 
persons who were dealing with the companies. 

8(ji. Will you be good enough to .state, as shortly as you 
cun, what those are ?—The knowledge of the unlimited liability 
of the shareholders induces a reckless system of credit being 
extended to the company by large capitalists, and other bank¬ 
ing companies, who advance money to the joint stock bank, 
on ic-discount or deposit of bills and promissory notes, in 
a manner that they would not advance money if it were not 
ior the unlimited liability of tlic shareholders; and that, in the 
case of more concerns than one that have come under my 
own immediate knowledge, has gone on to a frightful e.xtent, 
and now goes on to a frightful extent. Several banking com- 
j)anies, I would not vvisl» unnecessarily to mention names or 
circumstances, hav§ obtained and do obtain very large advanqes 
from other banking companies, from the surplus capital of 
those companies, upon the re-discount or deposit of bills and 
notes, the character of which is known to them to be little 
better than #vorthlcss. 

892. That is upon the faith, you mean, of certain parties 
having shares and unlimited liability ?—Exactly; and they are 
not parties to the re-discount of those bills, and know nothing 
of the management of the affairs whatever. 

893. This re-discounting of bills which you speak of is not 
in the ordinary and usual and safe mode of banking?—Not 
ordinarily so; in certain districts it may be so. There are 
certain districts that have a surplus of deposited capital,*and 
others that have great opportunities and facilities of investing 
capital, I believe, but as a general rule it* is not so, 
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894. Are there any other instances besides those you have 
mentioned in which you think evil has arisen from the un¬ 
limited liability of partners, or are there any other instances 
you can tnenlion, besides those you have already slated, ot 
evils arising from those circumstances ?~l could enlarge-to a 
very great extent upon the evils arising from the unlimited 
liability of jjarties in joint slock banks, and the system I have 
mentioned of oUtainkig credit improperly; I mean to say, 
credit upon what would be considered improper hankers’ 
paper. I am myself in connexion with the North of England 
Bank, which stopped payment some years ago, and is now 
being wound up in the Court of Chancery, and I have had 
opportunities ot having interviews with the managers of 
various joint stock banks, both ih England and Scotland, 
creditors of that concern, and 1 have myself personally 
charged the managers with their having improperly extended 
credit to that establishment upon the re-discount or deposit of 
paper, which they must be very well aware was not proper 
legitimate banking paper, and the answer that was given 
to me by them was, not by one, but by many, tliat it was 
110 matter to tberfi ; all they looked at from time to time 
was the composition of the share list. Had it not been for 
that system of unlimited liability, such improper credit would 
never have been extended, because when a private hanker 
lakes paper to re-discount, which he would very rarely 
venture to do, except under circumstances which he coulu 
explain when he takes the paper to re-discount, the bank, or 
discounting e.stahlishment taking the paper, scrutinizes the 
character of the paper; whereas in the case of the joint 
st«)ck bank with unlimited liability, they look less to the 
character of the paper than to the credit of the innocent share- 
l)olders, who know nothing of what is going on. 

895. Mr. J. A, Smith.l Why was the credit impro[>er credit 
which you have spoken of; that bank certainly deserved the 
credit I—1 apprehend it was improper credit, hjgcause there 
was sufficient notice to any prudent man that tlie bank was 
dealing in transactions that were not legitimate banking trans¬ 
actions. 

896. As far as the question of credit went, the credit I 
understand was deserved ?■—No, I apprehend not. 

897. It was deserved by the character of the shareholders; 
it was a legitimate credit as far the character of the persons 
borr/)wing went?—The persons comprising the shaie list 
deserved the credit they received; no doubt about that. 

898. Was not the? fault and the error'in those who allowed 

. * that 
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that business to be carried on without due inspection?— Mr. ' 
The difficulty of inspection in a banking company must be T. C. Lktch 
known to the Honourable Member; in a joint stock banking jq j~ne 
company it is totally impossible for the shareholders to exer- '185K 
cise an effectual oversight. 

899. Is not that fault inherent in the system, rather than in 
the law of partnership?—The law of limited liability might be 
introduced into the joint stock banking systcin with very 
great public advantage. 

900. How would it operate ?—In the first place, by supply¬ 
ing a sufficient amount of capital to enable the company to 
carry on a legitimate business, and by not allowing beyond 
that an unlimited amount of ^ability to other outside creditors, 
so as to induce them to give reckless credit upon the respon¬ 
sibility of the share list. 

901. You do not think it would give any additional 
stimulus to activity of inspection and watchfulness on the 
part of the shareholders ?—^Yes, I think it v\ould. 

902. How ?—I think the class of persons who would 
become shareholders in banking companies with limited liabi¬ 
lity would be a different class from lliose that become 
partners in banking companies with unlimited liability •, the 
latter .system, as regards the prudent man, has a tendency to 
confine the persons being shareholders to the more speculative 
class of persons. 

902.*Do 3S not that answer go a long way to confirm the 
impre.ssion that the fault in the case you have instanced was 
rather on the part of the shareholders tha*n on the part of the 
law ?—I think the fault is more on the jrart of the law than on 
the part of the shareholders, for this reason, that that business 
in particular, and .probably it is the case with all other joint 
stock concerns, does not afford anything in the nature of an 
entire and sufficient oversight on the part of those not actually 
personally engaged in the management. The law then, by 
compelling^ll those persons not concerned in the management 
to be responsible to their last shilling, has a tendency, I think, 
to drive cautious people away from those companies. The law 
certainly produces the result of driving away persons of capital, 
who will not run the risk of its loss by becoming partners. 

Even the short experience we have had of these companies 
has already shown what lamentable results follow from the un¬ 
limited liability of shareholders who have no control over the 
management of the companies, and consequently I think the 
tendency to withdraw from such concerns will go on increasing 
from day to day, and that we shall not* find persons of sub¬ 
stance 
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Mr. stance and caution so willing to enter into joint stock coin- 
CAmIcIi. panics, and certainly not into joint stock banks, with unlimited 
lyJuiio liability, as they would have been 20 years ago. 

1851. 903. Do you think the consideration of thajt matter of liabi¬ 

lity in respect of railways lias proved that unlimited liability 
makes persons cautious in the enterprises they embark in ?— 
I think so ; 1 do not say sufficiently cautious, but the results 
have been very different in the cases of railways and banks. 

904. Has not iliere been a great deal of wildness of specu¬ 
lation in the brancliies of various works that have been under¬ 
taken ?—^There has. 


905. Do you think that that would have been carried on 
with the same reckless disregard of conscipicnces if the railway 
shareholders had been exposed to iinliniitetl liability ?—I think 
to a greater extent, because the facility of obtaining unlimited 
credit would have been much greater, and I think that if the 
managers of those railways had had the power of pledging the 
credit of their proprietors to an unlimited degree, w'c should 
probably not liave seen the crisis even yet. 

906. Granting that to be true, do you think the share¬ 
holders would have'allowed the directors to embark in such 


works vvithbiit more scrutiny, if they had been exposed to un¬ 
limited liability ?<—The facts in regard to the hanks show that 
they do allow them to go on to a most ruinous extent. The 
experience of railways, so far as they have gone, shows that 
the proprietors generally, if not personally cognixant of 
what is going on, are easily misled. Had it not been for 
the financial embarfassments of the railway companies, they 
would have gone on to wilder schemes, and they would not 
have been stopped by their financial embarrassments so early, 
if the directors could have raised money on the personal 
liability of the shareholders. 

907. But do you not think that in the experience of rail¬ 
way enterprise you have a fact which rather militates against 

Kv your impression, that limited liability is a safeguard against 

undue hazardous and rash speculation ?—I think it show's that 
that would not prove a complete safeguard; that even under 
limited liability there would be reckless speculation and fraud 
and mismanagement; but that does npt show it would not bo 
a safeguard to some extent. 

908. You do not think that limited liability would be an 
entire safeguard, even to banks ?»-1 think possibly not; even 
then, capital would be occasionally wasted. 

909. Have you ever heard of the United States’ Bank in 
North America ?—Yds. 


910. Do 
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910. Do you know the facts relative to that bank ?~-Oiily Mr. 

generally. T. C. LietcJi 

911. That was a bank under limited liability r—I believe 

it was. Js'si" 

912. Mr. Ewart.] Did not the the'United States’ Bank 
exceed its proper banking limits by speculations in cotton ?— 

I apprehend that was not a legitimate banking tr^insaction. 

913. Chairman!] With reference to the Nortli Countrv 
Bank yon spoke of, how much was their capital £.149,000. 

914. And their liabilities?—Close upon*2,000,000/. 

915. That was with unlimited liability?—Yc.s. 

9i(). Ml*./. A. Smith!] Have those liabilities been since 
discharged ?—They arc iiQt quite all discharged. 

917. They will be?—They will be discharged, but with a 
result that is most frightful to contemplate. 

918. To the shareholders?—Yes. 

919. But the public have been protected ?—Yes, the public 
have been protected after a sort; that is to say, after waiting 
a considerable time, and by a process of the (?ourt of Chan¬ 
cery, I hope they will get their money. The public have been 
very seriously inconvenienced, and the investors most seriou.sly 
inconvenienced. I now speak of the depositors ; they have 
felt considerably the etfect of the failure of the bank, 

920. Does that mean anything more than that great personal, 
private and general inconvenience is produced by the stoppage 
of a bank, and the withholding for a certain time of the funds 
of tKc persons who have deposited in that bank ?-~Not only the 
evils mentioned, but great destruction of [)roperty to the country 
has followed from this reckless system gf raising money upon 
the shareholders’ credit and unlimited liability, that money 
having been expeiuled in .speculations which would never have 
existed if it had not been for the facility of raising money upon 
the credit of the shareholders of the company. 

921. You admit, on the other hand, that limited liability is 
not a perfect protection against misconduct on the part of 
directors?—Certainly. 

9*22. And it is clear that unlimited liability does, even in the 
strong case mentioned by you, give protection to the public ?— 

I think not. In this present case, that is, in the strong case 
mentioned by me, the public have in the end been protected, 
because the proprietary were very strong; but the result is, 
that the sacrifice of property has been very great, and had it 
not been for the panic of 1847, which brought the bartk to 
a close while its proprietary were yet sojvent, probably a dif¬ 
ferent result would have ensued. I may mention that tliere were 

upwards 
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Upwards of 18,000 sliares, and not above 2,000 or 3,000 will 
be {)aid upon to the end; the holders of the rest have become 
insolvent, and more than two or three suicides have resulted, 
and the consequences altogether have been very frightful. 
More than one banking company are creditors, who have not 
yet. got paid. 

023. Can jou instance one '?~In the Newcastle Joint Stock 
Bank, another banking company in my neighbourhood which 
stopficd payment four or five years ago, the liabilities are not 
jiaid yet. 

924. But they will be paid ?—Some of them are compro¬ 
mised; some will get 6^. 8r/. in the pound, and the affairs 
will be wound up in that w'ay. ,The creditors have not been 
fully paid ; a great part have been, but a portion have not been 
fully paid; and in one of the West Riding of Yorkshire banks 
I believe also many of the debts were not paid in full. 

f)2;). Do you know of any joint stock bank, with unlimited 
liability, failing where that has not been the result?—No,' 
certainly not; 1 do not know any instances where the great 
hulk of the creditors have not been paid. 

(J26. Is not it a very great object in reference to hanking, 
that the creditors of the hank, and the depositors in the bank, 
and the persons trusting that establishment, should be protected 
against loss?—I think it is. 

927. And protected acainst the consequences of misconduct 
on the part of the directors, with whom they have nothing to 
do?—I think it is of great importance that the public should 
be protected, hut I think that question must be looked at 
generally, that is, talking all things into account together, both 
for the creditors, for the shareholders and the public generally. 
J by no means say that considering the /creditors only, and 
putting out of the question every other interest, that the result 
of safety to the creditors is best arrived at on the principle of 
unlimited liability ; on the contrary, I think the result would 
be better secured by limited liability, 

928. To the creditors ?—Yes. 

929. How?—Because the same r^kless credit would not 
be attainable by the managers if there were not the shareholders 
to fall back upon. I can mention a circumstance in relation 
to one of those companies. I was conversing with the manager 
of one of the Scotch banking companies about the improper 
credit extended to the North of ^England Bank, and I obtained 
the‘answer to which'1 have before alluded; viz., that they 
looked only to the share list, and the party went on to say, 
“ even now a certain establishment wants 100,000 /. and they 
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have sent us a parcel of the veriest trash that can be gathered jf,., 
together.” My answer was, “I think you deserve to lose T.C.Lietch. 
your money.” 

930. Mr. Ewart.] Do you thinlvit more desirable that the 
))ubiic should rely on the amount of capital in the concern, 
which capital is certainly liable, or on the responsibility of 
certain names, though the parties owning those names are 
subject to unlimited liability ?—I think it is belter for the 
public to rely upon the paid-uj) capital which they certainly 
know than upon the unlimited liability of parties where the 
capital is not paid up. 

931. Mr. £t?awA-.] You said under a limited capital more 
respectable and more wealtj)y, persons would be inclined to 
join iji joint stock banks?—Yes, I think so; I know persons 
of considerable wealth who have wished to become sbare- 
liolders in joint stock banks, and have been deterred from 
doing so entirely frotn the knowledge that they would become 
responsible for the whole extent of the property, and that feel¬ 
ing is going on and becoming stronger daily in consequence of 
seeing the frightful evils resulting where those establishments 
have stopped payment; from seeing in fact the system of 
unlimited credit that is so improperly extended to the mana¬ 
gers of banks upon the faith of the shareholders being liable to 
the utmost extent of their property, 

932. In Scotch joint stock banks, do you know that a 
great portion of the neighbouring landed gentry have shares in 
the bank ?—I believe that is so. There are only two banks in 
Scotland that have limited liability ; the others have unlimited 
liability; but it is not found that credit is less easily extended 
in Scotland to the banks that have only limited liability than 
to those that have unlimited liability ; and 1 may state, that 
I have learned from the managers of several of the large 
Scotch joint slock hanking estaltlishments that there they 
exercise really no care or #crutiny whatever over the character 
of the shareholders. The system is so entirely different there 
from what is pursued in the district I come from, that the 
credit they think of is the paid-up capital j they do not look 
in any manner to the character of the persona composing the 
company. 

933 - Are you not aware that they give great facilities to 
their customers, and also that there have been few instances in 
which the banks have broken* or given any trouble ?—rThere 
are not many instances in which the batiks have stopped jmy- 
ment there, but that has arisen from their liever having 
attempted rediscounting, and from the s’ystem of securities 
. adopted 
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adoi)ted by them. 1 believe il is unknown, except in tlie case 
f. C^Uetch. exchange and railway banks, for a Scotch bank to at- 

19 June tempt to rediscount at all, or extend their business beyond the 

1851. legitimate limit and extent of their own capital, and that of the 

depositors of their omi district. But the case is very different 
where banks re-discount after lending to their own customers, 
which can gp on ad wfinitim. 

()34. You think the Scotch directors more prudent men than 
the English ?—They have been so far, undoubtedly. , 

935. Mr. FAmfL'] Let ns take the case under the three 
classes; first, of the investor; secondly, of the creditor; and 
thirdly, of the public. First, do you consider that a limited 
liability would be safer to th(v investors than an unlimited 
liability ; that is, to the shareholder, the person who invests ? 
—I think it would be best for the investor, because he knows 
the extent of bis liability, and he is not thus exposed to the 
risk of, perhaps not insolvency, but something amounting to 
what is very like it. 

936. Would it give him the advantage of a division and 
distribution of his capital, so that he would not be so likely to 
put it all in one concern ? —Yes, 1 think it would. 

937. Looking next to the creditor, which is the most favour¬ 
able to him; speaking now of the payment to the creditor?— 
1 would be understood in giving this evidence to be confining 
it to joint stock banks. I think that the creditors would ho 
safer in dealing where there was paid-up capital, knowing in 
fact what they would be dealing with, rather than trusting to 
the liability of a fliictnnting body of shareholder.?. 

938. Now, thirdly, as to the public ; would it be an advan¬ 
tage to the public, inasmuch as it would liberate capital anti 
allow of a more easy means of distributingc-that capital amongst 
.several objects r—I think it would be so; it would liberate 
a considerable amount of capital which cannot be profitably 
employed, or the employment of which is restricted to a con¬ 
siderable extent from the fear of the unlimited liability which 
at present attends such investments. J'he system of limited 
liability would enable persons of capital to advance to joint 
stock concerns a limited amount with greater confidence; 
and this result would, follow to a very great extent with per¬ 
sons of moderate means, who are now precluded from investing 
their capital in concerns where a combination of small capitals 
would be attended both with individual profit and great.public 
advantage. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Edwiu Wilkins Field, called in; and Examined. 

gjc). YOL^ are a Solicitor of conbidcriiblc experience?—In 
some practice. With reference to the matter of joint stock ^ 
partnei ships 1 was entiusted by the Boar.d of Trade in drawing 
II}) tl)C heads of the late Acts of Pailiament for winding up 
Joint stock companies, after there liad been some j)rcvioiis acts 
which liad failed, and the present i\ct was drawh up mainly 
from my draft, |)reparcd by myself; I have also been a great 
deal engaged in winding up the North pf England Joint 
Stock Banking Company, and the St. George’s Steam* Packet 
Company, trading between Liverpool and Dublin; both being 
trading com|)anies which have failed, but of different charac¬ 
ter''. I would w ibh to say, firs? of all, it seems to me, from w hat 
1 have heard to-day, that one point has not been enough in 
the mind of the Committee; namely, that there are such 
things as dishonest creditois as well as dishonest debtors; and 
i believe that the extent to which dishonest and improper 
credit is given (detrimental therefore to tlic public, and by 
this part of my answer meeting the third head of the last 
uncstion to the last witness) is very much* owing to the sys¬ 
tem of unlimited liability; because I hftve no doubt at all that 
in inobl of the cases of very great and mischievous credit 
having been given to these iinli(nited liability companies, it 
was given with the full knowledge on the pait of the creditor 
that the money he a as lending was being improperly applied, 
wliilbt the parties whose whole fortunes were involved had 
very little chance of knowing that the money was being im¬ 
properly applied ; 1 do not think the whole Board of Directors 
themselves knew it; but it must have become known to the 
creditois from the character of tlio< paper presented for dis¬ 
count and used forVaising an extended capital; it must have 
been known to the parties advancing the money that it was 
capital advanced for questionable purposes. 

()40. You think that arose in a great measure from the 
unlimited liability ?—Entirely, and for this reason; the first 
rule of a banker who deals witli private traders, is to measure 
the lesponsibility of the parties they deal with, by reference 
not to tlieir wealth so much as to the manner in which they 
are doing their business. They consider w hether their cus¬ 
tomers arc doing their business in a proper way or not, that 
is, whether it is an honest 04 a dishonest business; however 
great the parties they were dealing with in point of credit and 
supposed wealth, if they saw they were bringing bills that 
were not honest, they would not discount them; but now 
0.51. K ^tliey 
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. Mr. they do not mind, when they are dealing with a joint stock 
W. Field, company with a large share list, how bad the paper is the 
i^iune company brings them; indeed they encourage it; 

1851. they treat the paper as of the second class, and ask for a 
higher rate of interest upon it. The manager being only in¬ 
terested in doing a great business, goes on making these im¬ 
proper discounts to a great and ruinous extent; the manager 
knows it very well, and so debts are run up from the facilities 
of obtaining credit. In the North of England bank, on a 
capital.of i.50,o®o/., they managed to incur liabilities to 
upwards of 2,000,000/. 

941. Then you conceive that the question of unlimited 

liability in joint stock bankinsj^ companies has the effect of 
causing frauds very often?—Particularly; it causes what I 
call dishonest and unwholesome credit to be largely given, and 
I think that is a part of the question not at all met by any 
inquiries as to liow' i'ar the creditors of these companies ulti¬ 
mately get paid; in point of fact, the. dishonest creditor is 

always the man who gets best [>aid ; he knows very well who 

he is dealing with, and the character of the parties he is 
dealing with, and tlie way in which the manager is employing 
the money, and he takes care of himself and stops the bank 
just at tlie moment wiien he can stop it to his own advan¬ 
tage ; he goes as far as he.dare go, and then stops it; that is 

the effect of unlimited liability. 

942. Would not that be very greatly corrected, supposing 
limited liability, under proper restrictions, to prevent fraud, 
was introduced ?—Certainly; and 1 will venture to say there 
seemed to be involved in some of the questions asked, what 
may be said to be a common fallacy on this subject. There 
is no law, at this moment, against unliraitai liability as the law 
of partnership; the law that throws the difficulty in the way, 
is the law of evidence. There is no law against limited lia¬ 
bility ; almost every insurance company is legally carried on 
under a system of limited liability; the reason why these com¬ 
panies can now be carried on under a system of limited liability, 
applies, however, to scarcely any other business; it is that every 
contract as to insurance being in writing, there is an opportunity 
of putting into that contract the terms that the liability shall be 
limited 10 the amount of the share of every partner, and the 
law recognises that contract when made, and will not allow 
any one of the shareholders to Ife.sued for anything more than 
the. amount of his capital unpaid up. There was a case, not 
long ago, in which Lord Denman (I think he was the judge) 
non-suited a person attempting to recover from the shareholders 

. ^ in 
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in an assurance office, under, I think, a sea policy, more than ,,i 

the amount of his capital; if, thereforo, there vvero any means -E- ^ 
of dealing with the law of evidence so as to make a nolicc June '■ 
from any ijrading concern, notice to all the world that that 1851. . 

concern stipulated to deal with all the world upon ihe limited 
liability system only, the law would recognise that no\v. 

943. Something like what carriers’ notices are /—Yes. 
precisely; and if you could only extend the law of evidence 
to say, that certain notifications shall be sufficient notification 
of the intention of the parties to deal in tlwt way, the law of 
England at this moment would recognise that dealing. 

944. Whether carried out in that lorm or by a law tor the 
purpose, you appear to have a clear opinion that it would be 
beneficial to introduce it?—C^ertainly ; d you tonnd the great 
causes of failure, as you would find them, traceable, in each 
individuaLcase ol failure, to the system of unliniited liability, 
and find that the failures are such, and to such an extent, as 
would not have existed under the law of limited liability, it 
seems to me you have come to an inductive analytical result, 

.and would have dissected die carcase ot a great dead trading 
company, and found all its diseases to drise from the law 
of unlimited liability. 

945. Mr. Ewart.] Have you had an opportunity of seeing 
the dissection of that defunct company you have spoken of? 

Yes, 

946. And do you, from your remembrance of such dissec¬ 
tion, trace a very great part of its mistortuncs to the absence 
of the law of limited liability ?—Yes; I think if they had 
failed under the law of limited liability, they would have 
had money enough to pay their ilebts,* and possibly even to 
make a little returij to the shareholders, instead ol tliere being 
1,900,000/. liability at the time of the failure. 

947. Chairmafi.] Do you coincide in the evidence given, 
as to the evils that Arise from this system, by the last witness ? 

-Yes. 

948. You were going to state some other instances that 
have come under your notice ?—I was going to speak ol 
certain evils that arise from that source ; one ca.se I know of 
a party who was set up in a very speculative business, vvho 
had a large amount of money advanced to him ; I know none 
of the parties, and cannot say that he was a relation, and that 
it was done from a personai motive; but he had advanced 
him more than the whole capital of the bank; bills were 
drawn upon him to that amount, all that paper being credited 
with the different banks who re-discounted it. That could not 
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Mr. have happened under the law of limited liability. No man 
E. fy. Field, started in a speculative business would have been assisted 
ig^nc discounts going on for many years. No 

JP51, limited liability bank could have consumed the \j'hole entire 
paid*up capital in the'bank in one single credit. 

949. You say that could not have possibly happened 
Not under any system of limited liability, because people 
u-ould have looked at once at the nature of the tlealings 
pointed out by the paper itself. 

950. Mr. You said that you thought, as I under¬ 

stood you, that in many cases of gross inalversalion, the 
directors knew nothing about it /—The mauagers and two or 
three directors might know, not,the rest. 

951. Do yon moan the manager knows nothing about il.^— 
1 mean that lie must have known, 

952. I thought you said the directors?—All I speak tif the 
board of directors in all these companies is, that not more 
than two or throe know the minute working ot the concern. 

953. In the case you have now stated, of the advance being 
made greater than the whole capital ol’tlte bank, do you suppose 
the directors knew it ?—Probably some did, and some did not. 

954. You say that in general it is only one or two of the 
directors that know anYtliing about it?—Yes. 

955. When they tlo those things, is not it for their own pri¬ 
vate advantag(3?—No doubt it is for the advantage of those 
whom they wish to servo. 

05 fi- Do you suppose if a bank were upon the limited system 
thcic would be no interest of that kind in those one or two 
directors?—-Not “no interest,” but no power by wdiich tlie 
whole capital of llic liauk could he lent- to one man at once. 
Unless they laid had a very large power gf borrowing money 
from other sources, the business of the bank would have s'topped 
that day ; no bank carried on jiroperly upon its capital could 
luivc lent tlic whole of its cajiital in that one transaction.. After 
such a loan liicrc would necessarily be an end of all llieir 
dealings. It is the immense power of borrowing that enables 
such extraordinary and abominable transactions as that to come 
about. 

9.57. You think that a bank with a limited liability would 
not have sucii a power of borrowing ?—Certainly not. This 
transaction took place many years before the bank stopped. 
The money in these cases of unlimited liability partnerships Is 
lent to the concern upon the faith of the share list alone, 
and with something like a certainly by the lender that it will 
be misapplied. ^ 

• 958. Mr. 
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958. Mr. Ewart.] Do you not considyr that it ib better to 
lean on the amount of the paid-up capital than on the names 
of the shareholders?—Certainly; but more on ^^hat can be 
seen by the lender to be the method in which the business 
is carried on; that is what I call lionet credit, as compared 
to what is dishonest credit. If the creditor knows when the 
money is being applied for, that it is boi rowed not for tlie in¬ 
terest of the coiicein but for the inteiCbt of a particular 
manager, who wants to help his own friends and relations, 
he ought not to lend the money, and if it»wcte a limited lia¬ 
bility partnership he would not. 

()5y. Cliainnau.] Can you mention any piaclical instance, 
within your own knowledge,^wInch pioves the point you havi' 
laid downIn the bank so often rcfericd to, many yeais 
l)cforp the stoppage, compiomiscs with the dcbtois of the bank 
had been entered into, and compositions taken payable by bills 
at longdates. The managers of the bank, in older to have 
e\tia means of laising capital to carry on the concern, also 
obtained as a part of the terms of the compiomise from the 
rompoundmg debtois second sets of bills loi the whole amount 
of the oiiginal debt so compounded, iijioii piomises that the 
deblois should ne^er be called upon to jiay them, but should 
icnew them from time to time as long as they thought fit. Foi 
many yeais those bills, so lenewed tiffin time to time, went 
about to the gicai discounting establishments of the coimtiy, 
and weic discounted over and over and over again, and I can¬ 
not but believe, knowing how the great discounting establish¬ 
ments carry on their business, and how veiy much they know 
of all the affairs of tliose who aie paities to mercantile bills, 
that it must liave been estiemeiy w'eli known to a gieat number 
ot them that they wjgre discounting nothing but a set of “ kites,” 
and enabling that joint stock bank for a iiiiinbei of yeais to 
carry on business, and to involve its paitncis and an eiiliie dia- 
tiict of country in a larger voitex of min. 

9G0. Vou think such would not have been the case under 
a bank with limited liability r—Certainly not; because to have 
snown to the great money lendeis any one transaction ot that 
sort, would at once have been to have stop[)ed all the credit of 
the bank with the lending establishments. 

9G1. Mr. Morns.] Do you think that it any bank would act 
‘•0 imprudently and inconsistently as to make advances in the 
way von state, they would hr, at all restiained fiom doing so 
by the circumstance ot their acting on limiied liability'f—yhew 
would have known veiy well that the hank was in that stale, 
that it It weio a limited liability hank it would not pay the 
0.51. K 3 ,debt 
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Mr. debt if they lent the money; there would be nothing to give 

,W,Field, credit to, and then they would not have lent their money. 

iT^ine ^ notice to them that money was wanted on such “ kites” as 

1851. thosfe spoken of, would have been tantamount to a notice that 

the bank was insolvent; for if their liability was limited to the 
joint stock purse, and if the bank capital was all taken out, 
of course the joint stock purse must have been insolvent; 
the joint stuck purse being empty, they must have* been in¬ 
solvent. 

pfj2. It must iiaive been known to themselves and to the 
parlies who lent the money?—Yes. 

9O3. Not to the money brokers diere, for instance, the 
bankers in London?—Oh, yes;,.they would have seen those 
renewed bills over and over again. 

()64. Chdinnan.] Yonr opinion is, that the limited liability 
system would have prevented such a system of re-discount?— 
It would have led to a stoppage of the bank belore the w'hole 
capital U8S absolut<^ly lost. I should just say that the same 
sVSlem of improper credits and reckless dealing on the part of 
the manager were ibstered entirely, as 1 believe, by the un¬ 
limited liability system in the case of the steam-packet com¬ 
pany trading from Liverpool to Dublin. 

965. Mr. Jlform.] Your evidence lias been chiefly with 
respect to banking tiluisactions; would the same principle 
apply to all other commercial dealings ?—I speak now par¬ 
ticularly of the steam-boat company ; the business of the com¬ 
pany being the owning of a great number of steam-boats and 
running tiiein principally between Liverpool and Dublin and 
Cork and Liverpooland Bristol. They had a large number of 
boats, and a \ery large capital, and that went on for many 
years; thuy had a gieat name and the sh^,res were sold for a 
great deal of money, which ultimately turned out to be all 
lost years before ; and I believe that the principal difficulties 
througl) wliich that concern fell arose from the almost un- 
limiterl faciliiics of the managers in borrow'ing money, from its 
tempting ihem to go on to an extent of business that was 
utterly unjustifieil by the proper capital of the concern, but 
which gave them immediate honour and glory in the eyes of 
the proprietary, and enabled them to make apparently large 
dividends, such dividends being really paid out of capital 
borrowed, on terms very easy, but in that improper way; in 
flict, both those failures are very mainly to be attributed to 
the .unlimited liability .system and its consequent unlimited 
credit, a credit not based oil any reference to the mode in 
which the business was being carried on. 


Mr. 
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Mr. John Dunmn, called in; and Examined. 

966. Chairman.] YOU are a Solicitor?—lam. , 

967. You have turned your attention to the subject into 
which we are examining, namely, .the advantage that 
would be derived from the introduction of limited liability of 
jiartnership, under due regulations, to prevent fraud ?—I have 
given very considerable attention to it. I was examined for 
twm days before Mr. Gladstone’s Committee in 1844- At that 
time the inquiry before Mr. Gladstone’s Committee vvas 
limited entirely to the regulation of joint stock companies, 
without inquiring particularly into the nature of the partner¬ 
ship law,, therefore the subject was not then taken up by that 
Commiitee to recommend‘legislation upon it. I have since 
given a great deal of attention to it, and if 1 may be allowed 
now, very briefly, to slate the matter to the Committee in the 
way in which it presses upon me, I believe that would be the 
most convenient course, and would shorten my observations. 

968. Will you be gotd enough to do so?—I wish to draw 
the attention of the Committee, first, to this simple fact; that 
all the railway, gas, and water and dock companies, and 
almost all the telegraph companies, as a matter of course, have 
limited liability. It is impossible to trace why they have got 
it, but they have got it as a habit, and for any extent of capital 
they desire. Whether a project be to make a railway from 
one small place to another, or to provide gas to supply any 
town, great or small, all those companies as a matter ot course 
come to the Legislature and ask for and (obtain limited liability., 
They are commercial companies, and one cannot trace the 
reason why they should have limited liability a bit more than 
any other companyj but it^s so. Then one finds in addition to 
those who thus get, as a matter of course, this privilege, that 
the Board of lYade will give to some companies limited 
liability, to others they will not. And there is a practice at 
present also of giving limited liability to almost any joint, 
stock company that seeks to carry out an object connected 
with Ireland. 1 have been at the Board of Trade lately upon 
some Irish matters, and I find tliat to be so. There again, 
without knowing why, or finding any general principle regu¬ 
lating the matter, you see certain commercial undertakings 
getting this privilege, if it be a privilege, or getting this advan¬ 
tage of limited liability. It is impossible to say why they 
should justly or prudently get it more than other companies 
that are formed in England'or Scotland. Therefore my im¬ 
pression, on reflection, has been, that as to joint stock com- 

0.51. K 4 . panicB 
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Mr. panics formed under the Act of 1845, putting aside banking 
J. companies for a moment, looking at all other partnerships but 

19 June banking’,—the lime has arrived when joint stock 

1851. companies formed under the Joint Stock Companies’Act ought 
to get limited liability introduced into all deeds of settlement 
for their formation. And 1 would observe, as an additional 
reason for this, that the Act of Parliament, and the deed of 
settlement framed under it to the satisfaction of the registrar 
appointed by the Act, guard as carefully as they possibly can 
the shareholders against a liability beyond their subscriptions. 
Now I cannot see why the law should have this care regard¬ 
ing the shareholders to protect them against unlimited 
liability, and yet not publicly a^'id.openly say they shall have 
limited liability. The shareholder is protected who belongs 
to a I’ailway, gas, water, or dock company, or to those other 
companies that get charters from the Board of Trade; but 
why that should he so, while to other commercial joint-stock 
companies limited liability is refused, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Then proceeding*from joint stdtk companies yon come 
to general partnerships of all kinds; and there, if I may be 
allowed to say so, I think the Committee on consideration 
will see that mining companies spring from them as a separate 
class altogether, because they are carried on generally by a 
separate law of partnership, called the “ cost book principle,’’ 
which is a sort of mixture of limited and unlimited liability; 
it is a principle, applicable I think only to Cornwall by law, 
because there is in no other county but Corinvall a Stannary 
Court to put into operution the law on the cost book jwinciplc 
as between partners; but still as the cost book principle has 
been applied to mines in Cornwall satisfactorily, therefore it 
lias also been applied to mines at worL in other counties; 
I mean that companies have been formed in North Wales, 
South Wales, and Devonshire, some of which I am personally 
acting for, and I know that while they have no Stannary 
Courts to carry their litigations into, and to have their partner¬ 
ships managed and regulated, as is the case in Cornwall, jet 
they are conducted upon the cost book principle. I recom¬ 
mend that the system ol partial limited liability under the cost 
book, brought about by the necessity as it were of persons 
exposed to great risks trying to get some species of protection 
by limited liability, should be extended; mat mining adven¬ 
turers should be placed in the petition, that the law should he 
open and frank*with them, and should allow them to form 
partnerships with limited.liability for'miuing purposes, without 
the particular formalfties of the cost book. Mining partner- 
• ships 
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ships are entitled to this, because they are subjected to such 
crreat risks. If you take mining partnerships away from the 
general class of partnerships, my impression is that you will 
then find partnerships divide themselves into agricultural part¬ 
nerships,—into retail or shopkeeper partnership.s,—and into 
the mercantile partnerships of a larger character. Now as to 
all the objections that are to be found, either stated in evidence 
or in reports, or in the bine books that have been published 
by the House of Commons against granting limited liability, 
my impression from reading them is, that»although some of 
these objections hit the latter class of jrartnerships, namely, 
the mercantile and wholesale trading partnerships, they do 
not. touch agricultural partne,rships nor retail trading partner¬ 
ships; and, therefore, the system of limited liability could 
to-morrow be put into force with respect to agricultural and 
retail partnerships, without in the least degree coming against 
even a prejudice,—these could be introduced, and would be 
found not to interfere with the objections that have been 
made to the alteration of the law o^■ partnersliip, as regards 
mercantile partnerships and partnerships of a large character, 
in which the huge credit system, with bill transactions over all 
parts of the world, is involved. 

969. Then you seem to consider that for the ^wo former 
classes it should be so?—I.do recommend it for them; an 
eminent member of this House had some conversation with 
me upon this subject prior to this Session, in regard to agri¬ 
cultural partnerships; and 1 remarked to him, that it was 
a singular thing, which it is, how few parliicrships there are in 
farming. You find almost all over tlje country individual 
farmers ; they are manufacturers of food, but yet you scarcely 
ever find them with capitalists by their side, as partners, to go 
into business with them ; they are capitalists and manufacturers 
in themselves. Now it struck me, and always has done so, 
that that system on the part of the farmers, being without 
partners, arises from the danger of the partnership law, and 
that if this danger were removed, by enabling parties to go 
into partnership with farmers with nothing more invested 
and nothing more risked than the small capital they put into 
the farming partnership, you would' then find farmers assisted 
with capital right and left by different partie|; there would 
be always relatives and others ready to assist them; and even 
landlords themselves might into partnership with th’feir own 
farmers with no discomfort at all nor unljappiness, beoaiise 
they would know that the particulaT sums which they invested 
with their larmers were a,!! that I^':ere ris^ked, and they would 
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carrying on the business of farming?—If they had that limited 
liability introduced it would be so. 

972. Are you not well aware tliat at present one of the 
great difficulties that farmers have to grapple with, is the want 
of sufficient capital to carry on, to advantage, the business they 
undertake ?—It is so certainly, and it was for that reason that 
I gave iny mind to the subject, to draw up a practical measure, 
and that I spoke to a Member of tliis House, whom I knew 
to be very much interested in tlie question. 

973. Is not one of tlierfrauses why much of the land of this 
country is not sufficiently well cultivated, the deficiency of 
capital on tlie part of (he larmer ?—That is large question ; 
all that I know is, that tanners want capital. 

974. Would not the mode that you speak of lead to their 
safely finding that capital?—It would. 

975. Do yon not believe that if such a law of limited 
liability, as applicable to agricultural partnerships, was intro¬ 
duced, in many instances the relatives of those farmers residing 
in towns, and others, would be willing to afi'ord them, to a 
limited amount, capital which at present they ^vithhold?— 
I feel certain it would be so, and the same vvould take place 
with regard to retail trading partnei’ships ; ,and my impression 
is, that it would be attended with great social benefit in this 
respect, that the present law obliges a relative to help a relative 
by taking up a position, a painful one, and anything but 
sympathising, namely, that of debtor and creditor, instead of 
being in the position of partners,—instead of the character and 
feelings of a relative, and the sympathy of a relative being 
kept up, it actually places the parties in a situation of an¬ 
tagonism, (hat of debtor and creditor; when the system of 
trading is going on prosperously under that principle, there 
is, perhaps, no inconvenience felt, nor jarring to mutual 
sympathies and friendshif); but^let embarrassment come to 
the person who is carrying on the trade with a relative as a 
creditor, then they either quarrel as having opposing interests,, 
or the trader sits dowto with his relative as the person nearest 

I to 


get additional rents, in the shape of shares of the profits, and 
take a deeper interest in the success of their tenants. 

970. Mr. Ewart?\ Are you able to state whether in France 
and the United States of America, where the law sanctions 
the principle of limited liability, such agricultural partnerships 
take place ?—I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

971. Chairman.^ Your statement is, that you think if 
limited liability were introduced, many persons would be 
willing to advance their money to faimersof good character 
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to him, while all the other creditors are at a distance to see 
in what way that particular creditor can be protected, and the 
otheis can be defrauded ; that brings about a system of mis¬ 
chief,—trace that mischief back, and you will find it to arise 
because you have, by the law of unlimited, partnership liability, 
shut the door against the lelative lending money to the party 
in trade by the system en commandite. If that system weie 
introduced, the party who had advanced capital would, when 
embarrassment arose, be obliged to Mt down along with the 
debtor and merely endeavour to console him, and to discover 
what was the honest way of settling and winding up the 
latterS affairs, lather than to find out how to cheat the other 
creditois. 

976. The general result *ot your ovidence and opinion is, 
that laying aside those employments that arc of a speculative 
nature, or not now entering into questions lelative to them at 
all events, you would recommend the limited liability system 
to he intiodiiced relative to farming and retail businesses, 
wdiicli arc not of a highly speculative character?—Certainly; 
to which 1 would adtl, as a separate and particular branch, 
the promotion of patented inventions. Theie has been a great 
deal of commiseration professed towards the poor inventor; 
he has been oppressed by the high cost of patents; but his 
chief oppression has been the partnership law, which prevents 
him getting any one to help him to dcvelope liis invention. 
He is a poor man, and therefore cannot give security to a 
creditor; no one will lend him money; the rale of jnterest 
offered, however high it may be, is not an attraction. But if 
by the alteration of the law he could allow capitalists to take 
an interest with him and share the [irofits, while their risk 
should be confined to the capital they embarked, there is very 
little doubt at all that he would frequently get assistance from 
capitalists; whereas, at the present moment, with the law as 
it stands, he is completely destroyed, and his invention is use¬ 
less to him; he struggles month after month; he applies 
again and agfiin to the capitalist without avail. 1 know it 
practically in two or three cases of patented inventions; 
especially one where parties with capital were desirous of 
entering into an undertaking of great moment in Liverpool, 
but five or siK different gentlemen were deterred from thing 
so, all feeling the strongest objection to what each one called 
the cursed partnership law. • 

977. Mr. £u?ar^.] You would extend' the privilege; of 
limited liability to the two cases of agriculture and the law 
of patents?—I would make all joint stock companies limited 
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liability partnersbips, except. I)anking companies, regarding 
which there always has been so much discussion and diversity 
of opinion; I would keep the latter as an entirely separate 
subject. Then as to general partnerships, 1 w-ould say, give 
limited liability to mining partnerships, and to agricultural 
partnerships, and to those for retail trading, and for the work¬ 
ing out of patented inventions; you then have an entirely 
separate class of partnerships, being those for mercantile and 
wholesale trading, which are the only partnerships that, ac¬ 
cording to my impression, the great objections at all touch, 
that it is dangerous to give them limited liability. You leave 
that large class for further consideration, and, if you please, for 
further legislation; but you may go up to that brink or line 
with legislation, wilhouf, as I believe, running against any one 
of the objections to limited liability that have been made l)y 
several of the first men in commercial matters. If they were 
now to apply themselves to the partnersi)i|) law, analysing it 
as I have suggested, or rather classifying paiTnerslnjts, tliey 
would find their objections struck at mercantile partnerships 
only. 

978. You arc aware that the Hoard of Trade at present 
have the power of granting a charter of limiied liability lluil 
would apply to the cases you have mentioned ?—It is very 
rarely granted indeed, except your undertaking has some 
benefit to confer upon Ireland. If it confers benefit upon 
Ireland, you can get the limited liability ; but if you wanted 
to establish a commercial company in England for tlie same 
object, and applied to the Board of Trade for limited liability, 
my impression is that it would be refused ; while, if for the 
same object you applied for a new’ company with limited 
liability in Ireland, you would get the privilege. 

979. Do you think the reduction of the cost of obtaining 

a charter through the instrumentality of the Board of Trade 
would sufficiently facilitate the object you have in view?— 
Certainly not; I have spoken cf agricultural and retail trading 
parmerships; charters would have no application to them ; if 
you speak of companies, my impression is, that the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act so regulates them now, and so anxiously tries 
to take care that the shareholders shall not be liable for more 
than their subscriptions, that the law should at once speak out 
and say, that as regards those companies, they shall have 
limited liability, • 

980. 'Have you any further observations that 
you wish to offer to the Committee ?-7l should like to refer 
the Committee to tHe draft of a Bill which I hold in my band 

• for 
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ffor “ the tbnnatioii and regulation of agricultural partnerships 
with limited liability.” . * 

981. You sketched that out yourself?—Yes, before this 
Session commenced, and I printed it for convenience of 
perusal. 

982. Showing, therefore, that your attention has been par¬ 
ticularly directed to this subject ?—Yes; I had done this for 
a gentleman who is a Member of the House, and have com- 
privSed within it, so far as I thouglit was necessary, the whole 
law as to these limited liability parlnerslups, to come into 
existence as regards those to be formed for objects of agricul¬ 
ture. The short heads of the Bill are these; under the first 
clause, I propose that partnerships may be formed with limited 
liability under a contract such as is .set forth in the schedule to 
(jc lodged with the clerk of the peace. The clerk of the peace 
is to certify to the party that he has lodged the agreement with 
liiin, and is to transmit a copy to the registrar of joint stock 
companies in London. The clerk of llie peace is to insert 
advertisements in the local newspapers and the “ London 
(lazctifc,” that such certificate has been granted. The ad¬ 
vancer to such a parlncrsliip is not to be subject to the bank¬ 
rupt laws, and i.s to be answerable for bis subscribed capita) 
only ; an advancer may, by the commission of certain wrongful 
acts, be declared by a^court of common law to be liable in 
like manner .as a managing partner. If ho did anything 
wrong or fraudulently in the partnership by reason of his in- 
llucncc or interference, the way to punish liim is to take away 
his protection. Then, all engagements of the partnership are to 
be stamped or marked with the intimation of*limited liability; 
this would enable everybody to know what the engagements 
weic, and what was^ the responsibility for them. Then no divi¬ 
dend is to be made, exccjjting out of clear net profits. I appre¬ 
hend that the greatest of all evils that would occur, or could 
occur ill a partnership of this sort, would be that of dividing 
more than the profits, and so bringing the concern to ruin. That 
would require a very stringent provision. Violation of this rule 
by a managing partner to be a misdemeanor. Then certain 
books are to be kept by each partnership. Neglect thereof 
by managing partner to be a misdemeanor. Then there is a 
further clause, when and how managing partners may be dis¬ 
missed. That is a very particular clause, because from expe¬ 
rience we know there is a difficulty in France with regard to 
managers, that when once they get into a commandite par^ner- 
.sliip it is almost impossible to get them out. This clause is to 
the effect, that if the managing partner shall be found guilty of 
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any of the crimes named in this Act, or any other crime for 
which he might be sentenced to imprisonment, or if for any 
two years successively after the date of the partnersliip no net 
clear profits shall have been realized and divided, or if any 
part of the capital should be misapplied to other objects than 
those of the partnership itself, it would give the advancers a 
right to apply to any Judge of any of the courts, uf)on sum¬ 
mons, to iiave the managing partner dismissed, and to have 
an arbitrator appointed to investigate at once the affairs, and 
to bring them to a close, or to place them under new regula¬ 
tions as circumstances required. Then the Lord Chancellor 
and other judges may make rules of practice. Then a clause 
gives power to sue in the partnership name. This Hill 
appeared to me to effect all that'would be wanted to enable 
an agricultural partnership to be formed aud regulated from 
first to last with limited liability; and such a Bill could be 
applied to other partnerships for retail trading—patented in¬ 
ventions—and for mining. 

983. Is there any other observation which you wish to offer 
to the Committee ?—I think not. 
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was sent to diflereut Paitics for their written Opinion. The 

Answers are appended, with the Names of’the Parties. 

Foiim of Queries. 

[ r has been proposed to limit the liability of partners to the amount 
of their respective subscriptloijs i^i certain companies or partnerships 
dulv registered. 

It lias been thought by some persons that such a measure, pro- 
jierlv guarded by regulations to prevent fraud and rash speculation, 
may assist useful investments for the combination of capital of the 
middle classes, and aid useful local enterprises. 

It IS proposed that this measure should not e.xtcnd to banking, 
insurance, or other employments for capital of a very speculative 
nature. 

Such paitncrships of limited liability, under certain rules, are 
established iu France, Germany, Holland, and the United States of 
America. 

It is desired by some parties that such partnerships should be in¬ 
troduced here. 

Your opiuiontis requested on this subject, with such suggestions 
as you may think useful. 
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Appendix. 

1 .—Uiu’tv to Queues by J. Slmrl Milt, lisq. 

Till, liberty ul'enteiing into jmitneisbips ot limited liability, Mmilar 
to tlie coitimiuulitc puitiiersliips ot' France and other countries, 
a|)pedr& lo me an iinporlant element in the general iVeedom oi' com- 
mercial liaiis.ictioiis, and in many cases a valuable aid to nndei- 
takiiig>, of general useruliu'ss. 

I do not see any weight in the reasons which have been given toi 
continiiig the principle lo ecrtaiii kinds of business, or for making 
eeilain employment!# an e\ee[)lioii from if. The ]jrohibition ul eo/H- 
iiiaitiJitc is, 1 eoneeive, only tenable on the principles id’ the usniy 
laws, and may reasonably be alnnidoned since those principle,s have 
been uiven up. Coiiiinaiidilc parliu r-^hip i-i merely one of tlie modes 
*of leiubng money, VI/.., at an interestdojicndenl on, and varying with, 
the profits of the eonccin; and subject to the condition, in case id 
failure, of receiving nothing until other eieditois have been jiaid in 
full. Tlii,s mode of lending capital is evidently more advaiitiigeons 
lluui any other mode to all persons with whom the coneein may have 
dccdings; and to retain lestrictions on this mode aftei having 
abandoned them on all otheis, appear to me iiioonsistent. and in- 
expedlcn^ 

The only regulations on ilie subject of limited partnerships wiiieli 
.seem to me desirable, aie sueh as inav secure the public from 1‘allmg 
into error, by being led to, believe that partners who have only 
a limited icfiponsibilily, are liable to the whole extent of iheii pio- 
peity. For tliis purpose, it would [>robably be c,\pedient, that the 
names of the limited partners, with the amount for which each was 
losponsiblc, slioidd be recorded in a register, accessible to all persons ; 
and it might also be recorded, wlicllicr the whole, or*‘if not, what por¬ 
tion of ihe amount, had been paid up. 

* 

If these pariieulars ^verc made generally accessible, concerns in 
vvhicli there were limited partners would present in .some respects a 
griater .security to the public than piivate linns nowallbid; .sinei; 
ibcrc arc at present no means of ascertaining wliat portion of the 
funds with which a firm carries on business may consist of borrowed 
capital. 

No one, I think, can consistently condemn thc.se partnerships 
without being piepafed to maintain that it is desirable that no one 
should carry on business with borrowed capital; in other words, that 
the prolits of business should be wholly monopli/ed by those who 
have had time to aecuinulito, or the good fortunctoinheiitcapital: 
ajiroposition, in the present state of commerce and industry, evidently 
absuid. 

(signed) J. .S. Mi/l. 
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2 .—Reply to Queries by Charles Balhage, Esq. 

The result of tny observations on the manufactures of the couniry, 
Inis strongly impressed upon me the conviction that its industry and 
skill, as well as the application of its capital, are much impeded 
by the want of a law of limited responsibility in partnerships. I 
ixprossed :hat opinion nearly twenty years ago in the Economy of 
Mannfaclures, p. 3(51 Art, 430; and in a recent publication, the 
“ blxposition of 1801,” p. 128, [have stated the reasons on which 
it is founded. I annex an extract. 

(signed ; * Charles Babbage. 

VVe have another law—that of partnership—which presents 
gieater obstacles to the advance of the mechanical arts than even the 
defective slate of the patent law. In England, wliocver enters'into a 
partn(;r-.hip, however small a sliaro of the profits he in to receive, 
yet It'S whole foitune becomes responsible lor any losses. Jn most 
other countries there are a class of parlneishi|)s called anonymous, or 
(■// i'ommamlile, in which titisons willing to risk, only a limited sum 
are entirely lelievcd of all further icsponsibility. 

“ The elfi'ct of 0111 English system is highly unfavourable to inveii- 
tois. It pievciits in all but a few cases a small capital fiom being 
raised by the joint contributions of persons iifoie immediately ac¬ 
quainted with the character and piospccts of the invcnior, and who 
are in that respect best fitted to measure the chance of his success. 

“ A far greater impediment, however ari-es from its entiiely pie- 
venting a considerable quantity of capit.il fioui being directed to in- 
venlions. Its opeiation may be thus ex[)lained, 

“ There exists in this country a great number of [lersous of manii- 
f.ictiirmg and ccflmncrcial habits, whose knowledge of men is consi¬ 
derable, and whose iudgment of the capabilities of a proposed scheme 
invention is cautious and judicious. 

" Persons of this description often possc'^s.cajiital, or siicli cicdit 
as easily to command its use. If jiartnerships could be entered into, 
in which the liability was limited, many persons so circumstanced 
would natuviilly use their skill and knowledge in selecting a certain 
number of schemes, in each of which they would embark a small sum. 
ily thus spreading the lisks over an extensive licld, tlie profits to the 
capitalist would bo much more ccitaiii; wliilst many an e.\ccllent in¬ 
vention now lo'^t for want of capital to carry it out, would thus enrich 
its inventor and benefit the country.”—P. 128, “The Exposition of 
18.>I.” 

.....— .. 

3 .—Rei’ly to Queries by E. Ifolroyd, lisq. Commissioner of 

nanknipls. 

Goyrt of lJaukru|dcy, 1‘2 .lime IBol. 

In answer to llie piiuted minute which 1 hive had the honour to 
receive from you, as the Chainuan of the Committee on the Law of 
I’arluership, requesting my opinion on the subject of a proposed mea¬ 
sure to limit the liability of partners to the am6iint of their respective 
0.51. [, subsciip(,iuna 
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Appendix, subscriplioiis in crrtain oonipauios or pattner,ships duly rci^istered, 

- such measure beiii”' o|)erly f^iiarded by regulations to prevent fraud 

and icish speculation, I beg to slate that 1 am of opinion that sucli 
ameasitre, guarded Its predicated in the question, would facilitate the 
profitable investment ot money by persons of small capital aud useful 
local enterprises. 

I fear, however, that it will be found very difficult, if not imprac¬ 
ticable, to secure an efficient management of such a partnership by 
legislative enactment. One of the main things to be guarded against 
will he the exercise of an improper iiifiuenco hy the partners of limited 
liabdity, or the commnudit(tires, over the managing partners of the 
concern. Partners of limited liability may be pressing for a division 
of money as profits where no profit has m fact been made, when by sf) 
doing they hazard only a small stake in a concern ; aud by a jcw such 
divisions they might secure themselyes from loss, thougli the concern 
piovcd insolvent. 

I incline to think, that previous to the introduction ol'any general 
measure to alter the law as to the liability ot partners, it might be 
more piudeiit to extend the provisions of the Isl Viet. c. 73, and to 
facilitate the grant of powi rs and inmuinilies to companies and 
jiartnersliips undei- that act, as to suing, and as to limiting the mdi- 
vi'lnal liability of ji.iitnois. The benefit intended by the statute 
1 Viet. c. 73, is attainable by a process too cumbioiis and expen¬ 
sive 10 be available lo small underiakingi. I would suggest hii coii- 
sideralio-.i, ulieiher the Board of'frade might not be invested with the 
power of granting to certain conijiaiiies and partnerships hy licen-e, 
and at little or no cost, somewhat similar powers and immunities, as 
may now be granted by letters patent from the Crown to couipauics 
and bodies cd' persons associated together for trading and other |)ur- 
poses; and thus, in effect, to [dace within the reach of small enter¬ 
prises the benefit of the statute 1 Viet. c. 73. 

I liave, &c, ^ 

(signed) Edward UolroydT 
To 11. *A. Slauey, Esq. 

Chainnon of the Committee on the Law of Partnership 
&c. 8cc. &c. • 


4.— Reply to Queries by G, 11 . Forler, Esq. 

Board of Trade, 4 July 1851. 

The objections urged against the system of partnerships en com- 
mindite havf always apjieuicd to me to be without sufficient founda¬ 
tion. The advantages to be ilerived from that system, if established 
under proper safe guards against fraud, I cannot on the other hand 
but consider great, through the encouragement which it offers to 
talent and energy, which, in the absence of such a system, may find 
less means for their exercise and dwelopment. 

It may he said that, under any circumstances, capital will seek and 
find* employment; and that unless it shall be driven abroad through 
bad or ill-considered legislation, such employment will be found by 
its possessor at home.’ 


It 
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It will not be denied, however, that monopolies and restrictions, Appendix. 

under the specious puise of protection, do tend to limit the splieie of_ 

such home employment; while it may further be said, that in the 
absence of these hindrances, tiny amount of capital that may be ac¬ 
cumulated within a country may find cmployineiii there, and thus he 
instimnental in addin" to the wcll-heing atid progress of the com¬ 
munity. 

Among the causes which may have led to tlie employment of 
British capital in foreign countries, may probnhly be cited our law of 
partnership, winch plttees at hazard the'vvliale of a man’s property 
for the full salisficlioii of the debt ' and eiig.igemeiilii of any Imsincs.s 
into which he may have embarked a portion only of hi-; capital. At 
present, and in all ordinary times, the rate of interest to be obtained 
for investiiienis which are free from extiaordinary risk, is '•o .small in 
England, that the owner of a moderate capital mav naturally be led 
to the inquiry, win liter In- cannot find abroad the means of tiddiug 
to a straitened income; and aithoiigli it may be sai;l with tiiiili, 
that the rate of interest to be obtained is ordinaiily the nicasma. of 
the safity of an investment, this is a rule which does not ala ays in 
lull stiietiiess apply; at any rale it is one wliieli will not. always be 
found to reguliite conduct. By purcliasi g a porlion of tin’public 
annuities of (his country, a man can obtain but little inoic than three 
jier cent, per annum for his capital; and altiioiigh, by leiitliiig money 
to individual traders or maniifacturcr.s, he may stipulate for a iiiaher 
rate ol' inteicst, and often without running any very great risk of loss, 
many will lalher be induced to jiurcbase the public funds of .some 
foreign government which has maintained its cu dit. 

Should they even act differently, and invest their savings in 
Consols, it is evident that the sums invested pass at once into the , 
hands of some other individual, so that the parlies simply change 
places, an operation which does not therefore in any dcgiee solve the 
difficulty. 

♦IF, in ))lace of simply lending money to a tiading concern to icceive 
a fixed rate of interest, the law allowed of thoeinharking ofany given 
sum in the same as a partner, drawing a propovti nate share of the 
gains, it is sciircely t*> he doubled that many would do so. And it 
would iu)t he simply with the object of gam to himself lit.it a man 
would do this, although doubtless that object would be a leading one. 

He would often be desirous of combining with his own gain the pro¬ 
bable success in life of some relative or friend in whose .ability and 
character he might sec K'ason to place confidence, and over whose 
conduct in life he would thus acquire a right and motive for 
watching. 

It may be doubled by some persons, whether in the cla.ss of cases 
here mentioned, money would not equally be advanced on loan, with 
the same amount of safeguard to the lender. My own opinion is, 
that it would not; but if 1 thought differently, and was assured that 
equal amounts of capital would in either case be employed, there are, 
as I think, considerations whicli make it more for the advantage of the 
public that the system of partnership era commandite should be 
adopted, attended as that system undoubtedly would be by conditions 
and regulations framed in the interests of the public. 

0.51. L 3 
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Appendix. Many casts my be conceived where the man who trades upon bor- 

- rowed capital is liable to be suddenly and unfairly brought to ruin 

ihrough the alUred eircuinslauccs or the caprice of the lender, and 
thus to become the cause of loss or ruin to others; but wlip, it the 
capital embarked in his business were not liable to the same con¬ 
tingency as it is when borrowed, might avoid all such catastrophe, 
and conduct his trading to an i'ssue profitable both to himself and his 
partners, while |)reserving from loss those with whom he might have 
dealings. The justice of this lemark must be so obvious to every 
body as to render it unnecessary to say one word in its support. 

A man who trades with borrowed money, has a greater induce¬ 
ment to embark in'speculative operations, which always promise 
greater profits than more ordinary tiansactions, than he would have 
if the gains, whatever they may be, are divisible among himself and 
partneis. In the first case, he begins with a load upon his shoulders 
which *hc must necessarily find the means for bearing; and besides 
this, he is naturally actuated by the feeling that all the gains which 
he may secure, beyond what is necessary to meet that load, become 
his individual property, while the lisk which is run in order to obtain 
those gains is home by others in, it may be, a gicater proportion 
than they are borne by himself. 

It will be inferred (rom what has been said, that it is not intended to 
advocate the establishing ofanonymouspartnerships for general trading 
])ui puses. Such may he very useful for carrying out various needful 
opciations, which call for capitals greater than more limited associa¬ 
tions cun command, such as gas-lighting, supplying towns with 
vvatpi, and the like. Partnerships en commandite are, as I would ic- 
comineiid them, simply business films for carrying out the ordinary 
, pursuits of commerce, in which mie or more managing paitners 
whose names appear to the world, should, as now, be answerable to 
those with wlimn they may deal to the extent of their whole for¬ 
tune^, and be subject to the hanknijrt laws. The remaining paitners, 
whoso names should not appear in the trading concerns of the fin#, 
would consist of one or* more capitalists, who, embarking given sums, 
the amount u( which should be registered in some public olficc acces¬ 
sible on paynieiit ol a modciate fee to the piihlie, would draw their 
jiropurtionate sliare of the profits, and wlio, except to the extent that 
VIill he named below, would not he answerable to creditors for moie 
than the sum registered and advanced. It might be necessary to 
pi ovule that any false registration under which (he firm would seek to 
obtain a ciedit and reputation beyond its deserving, should he visited 
upon tlie parlies criminally. The registers should in fact be made to 
contain “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

It has been objected, that partnerships en conmanditemr\y be made 
the means of fraud »n the public, by dividing among the partners 
huger sums in the name of profits than would be justified by the actual 
state of the concern; and that it might not be possible, when this should 
have produced its result in the baiiksuptcy of the firm, always to prove 
the ahuso, since it would he easy to put* such valuations upon out- 
stiindiiig vciituies or speculations as to justify, by means of clever 
acccimtaiuy, nny excessive divisions. In such'cases it might only 
lecjuiie that the parlnlis should be in collusion together for a few 
* yean, 
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years, in order to place large fortunes in the hands of the inactive 
partneis, at the expense of the |)uhlic. This would undoubtedly be 
a great evil, and might be held fatal to the system if it could not be 
satisfactorily met, as I think it might be, by providing that, in the 
event of the insolvency of the business, every partner should be 
liable to account, and to bring back into the concern for the benefit 
of the creditors, all the profits (save a proportion equal to a moderate, 
rate of interest) vvliich he might have taken out during a certain 
number of yeais preceding tlic failure, together, of course, with any 
part of his registered capital which he may have withdrawn. 

Any system which should have the eflect of Retaining for employ¬ 
ment at home, capital that would, under other circumstances, be sent 
abroad, might tend in some degree to lessen the general rate of profits 
in the country, or (what would he equivalent to this effect) to prevent 
its rising; but it must be equally clear, that the system thus unfavour¬ 
able to the capitalist must be favourable to labour by raising tire rate 
of remuneralion. 

(signed) G. It Porter, 


6.—Reply to Queries by 11 . B. Ker, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, Lincoln’s Inn, 27 June 18 . 51 . 

With reference to the question you have sent to me, I beg to 
observe that I venture to ihiiik that the limited liability, us regards 
oidiiiary trading paitiierships, or even as regards “ the aiding useful 
local enterprises,” is incxpendieiit, as I am led to believe iherc is 
always a sufficiency of capital for all ordinary commercial enterprises, 
and for (hecarryingoulwhat I suppose tobe mcantbyloealenterprises, 
vi^., canals, roads, mills, 8ic. In a country where there is not a suffi¬ 
ciency of capital for such purposes, the iutrodnetion of thi'. would be 
beneficial, and it is mortifying to see that no one will bring the malt' r 
before Parliament as regards Ireland. The question at issue is not a 
mere comparison hetvleen the merits of limited liability and general 
liability, but the real tjueslinn is as to the expediency of change; 
that is, of the introduction of a new and complex law in lieu of, or in 
addition to, one which is known. I incurred some odium in respect 
of mv former evidence, for having said that “all change was an evil;” 
hut what was intended, and what in fact is expressed, was that all 
change arising from the introduction of a new law must bring some 
evil, for either it is impossible so to express complex laws as lo jirevent 
doubt or difficulty, or our mode of framing such laws is eminently 
unsuccessful; and hence, though there may bf a balance of good, 
there always must be some evil accompanying the change, and, in the 
consideration of a change, it is well to ask how much evil and what 
balance of good may be expectetL AUhough I am unwilling to in¬ 
troduce a law of limited liaoilily, either generally or as applicable to 
some [larlicular classes of partnerships, yet 1 cuntimie to ihiiik (as I 
expres.sed in my foi mer evidence) that the 13 oar,d of Trade, or a Board 
having similar poweis, should he authorized, under cerlain riibishiul 
0.51, 1)3 restiictions 
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Appendix, restrictions very similar to those which exist at present at the Board 

-- of Trade, to i^rant cluii tcis of incorporation in some simple form to 

such irarliiig pai'liicishi[)s as, in the o|)iiii()n of tlie Board, can be 
advanlasieously carried on upon the principle of a joint stock com¬ 
pany. The expt'i ionce of the .Toint Stock Companies Acts, the Wind¬ 
ing-up Acts, and the Companies Clauses Acts, would afford good data 
on which to fiaine rules for the icgulation of those companies, and 
also will indicate the class of enter])rises which have the best chance 
of success il'woiked on the joint stock principle. 

Assuming tliat such a Board were liberal in the concession of the 
limited liability pririciple, I iliinh that all in fact that is sought by 
the questions would be attained; and the experience of the working 
of these companies would, probably, soon afford grounds either for 
the adopimg generally the law of iunited liability, or would suffici¬ 
ently show the inexpediency of such a ineasure. I may mention that 
I supphse it is to the labours of the Committee last year, that the 
fees on cliartf-Vi have lieen or are about to he diminished, and the 
Fiieiidly Societies Ads extended to working mens' associations. 

I observe that the questions put by the Commiiteo have special re¬ 
ference to the investim ni “ for the comhination of the capital of the 
middle classes.” My answers have solely reference to the in¬ 
expediency of alt' iiiigthehiw. As regards anything which encourages 
the mvesiim'ut of the capital of the middle classes in hazardous or 
doulitful nndcitakings, I think it is inexpedient. I do not'thiidi that 
experience shows that any joint stock company’s nndertaking on a 
small scale is likely lo be very productive; add I think the probability 
is that, when capital is used in local enterprises not considered as 
hazardous, no great return can be expected. I believe it is noloiious 
liiat investments on piivale roads, bridges, fenies, mills, &,c. have, 
with I are exceptions, piodnced little or no return, and [continue of 
opinion that the essential character of an invrsimcnt for the poor and 
middling classes should be safely and faciliiy of conversion. Again, 
tlic main chance which a joint stock midertakiiig has of success, is 
the fiiuhiig intelligi lit and skilh d paid agents or directors, to whom 
the conduct pf tlie busiiie?s is to be entrusted. Now, this can only be 
attained vvbeie the capital employed will allow’ of such an expendi- 
luie. I believe, one of the chief causes ofthe failure of small under¬ 
takings of this kind is, that the arrangement is entrusted to incom¬ 
petent or dishonest persons. If the Board 1 have referred to were 
estal)li^bed, 1 should not tlhnk it expedient to restrict its powers so as 
to prevent the employment of capital in undertakings of “ a very 
speculative nature,” as suggested by the question. Quite the con- 
tiary. 1 shoubl conceive that, where there was a chance of success, 
and where the object was of importance to the community, the 
specnlutive nature ol^fthe undertaking, which would deter ordinary 
panics from engaging in it, would be, in fact, theground for granting 
n charter of limited liability; and I think, what appears to be the 
hr aiing of the questions of the Coiimiittee, is to lead to the adoption of 
joint stock companies for objects wberffthey are least wanted, viz., 
non-S|.ccul;.tive objects with a small capital, for the enabliiio- the 
middle classes to invest capital. Here the probability would ber that 
if thk object held out a prospect of gain it would be undertaken by 

piivate 
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private enterprise; or it' it were undertaken on the j)riiiciple of limited Appendix. 

iiabdity, with the cost of diiectors, See., and ttu; lisk of fraud, little __ 

or no profit couhl be hoped for, and there would he a fair chance of 
loss, and thus deter all further saving on the part of the middle 
classes. 

lint 1 am hopeless as regards legal refoniv. After years of discus¬ 
sion, re])orts, committees, &c., tliat mass of confusion the Joint Stock 
Companies Acts was passed. Never was such an infliction on 
parties enlering into partnership as the-e Acts; and yet the registrar 
andhisstaft'go on putting, in my opinion, the mosi absurd constriu lion, 
on the inconsistent and contiailent cl.iuses of these Acts, whdst one 
would have thought it would have been the diTty of ihe head of the 
office, long before this, to h ive furnished such information as would 
have led to a reasonable and plain law. If, therefore, this is so with 
regard to the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and if it be inie, as one of 
the Vice-Chancellors has su^'ested, that even the VVindihg-np Acis 
(drawn with more care and revised by peisons of knowledge and in¬ 
telligence) aie little less than a public nuisance, I cannot hut be hope¬ 
less a-) to the effect of any new measure having similar objects. 

I remain, Sic. 

(signed) //. Belleuden Ker. 

To R. A. Slaney, Esq. 

Chaiimaa of the Committee on the Law of Partnership. 


6 .— Reply to Queries by M. Ludlow^ Esq. 

69, Chancery Lane, 27 June 1851. 

I AM of opinion that partnerships of limited liability, under proper 
regulations, may be most usefully introduced in this cuimtry. 

I do not, 1 own, see reason for excluding banking or insurance 
companies from a measuie of this description, As lespects banking, 
limited liability is the legal status of that esttiblisliment which we aie 
hound (0 consider the most secure in this country, and the model of all 
others, viz., the Bank of England. As respects insiirauce companies, 
the liability of the copartiieis is limited already in practii e, as regards 
the great bulk of tluir transactions, by special contract witli the 
assured in their policies; and such a practice has not, that L am asvarc, 
proved detrimental to' the reputation of this class of establishments 
for stability and success. 

I trust, however, that m whatever measure may be introduced, a 
clear distinction will be taken between commandite, or the unlimited 
liability of a few, being manager^, and the limited liability of the 
remaining jiarlners, who are excluded from tite mauiigement under 
pain of becoming liable without limit if they interfere, and the 
absolutely limited lialjility of all the copartners, as is the case 
with chartered and parliameniaijy companies amongst ourselves, and 
anonyme companies in France, Belgium, Set:. 

Commandite appears to me well adapted for partnerships will*com¬ 
paratively few members, constituted on the old common law principle ; 
i.e., where there are, properly speaking, no transferable shares,ibut a 
0.51. L4 , • im 
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Appendix, iiew parlner can only be arlniitlcd with the consent of all the others, 

-- In such cases, commandite, or the liinitid liability of a few sleeping 

partners, v\hose names add no credit to the firm, appears to me, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. J. S. Mdl and others, simjily that form 
of loan which is most beneficial to ihe ordinary creditors and to the 
public, as well as to the acting jiartners themselves; the limited 
liability paiinei being a creditor whose claims are postponed to all 
others, and whose debt, bearing interest at a rate varying with the 
success of the concern, presses with especial lightness upon its opera¬ 
tions, at the same time that it aflbrds the prospect of a good return 
to the j udicious lender. 

But in dealing with joint stock companies properly so called, where 
the capiial is divided into shares transferable at ihe will of the holder, 
or subject to the sanction of a few only out of the whole number of 
copartners (whether directors or others), commandite appears to me 
to carry with it gieat dangeis, increasing in proportion to the amount 
of capital employed, and to the number of members in the partner¬ 
ship so constituted, and to unite within itself the mischiefs of limited 
and unlimited liability at once. As respects the managers, who arc 
liable without limit, it tends to beget that rcckle-sness which I believe 
generally to arise from the assuming of responsibilities beyond the 
means of those who are charged with them ; as respects the partners 
with limited liability, it leaves some with that indifieience tQSUcce^s, 
consequent upon the having but little to lose, and fetters the watch¬ 
fulness and exertions of others by the knowledge that any interfer¬ 
ence by them will only saddle them with the whole responsibdities of 
the bu'.iness. It is thus, I believe, the general experience of con¬ 
tinental nations, that cm/mmur/rVe companies tend to be headed hy men 
of straw. I cannot, therefore, too strongly urge that whatever facilities 
may be afforded for the establishment of joint stock companies {i.c, 
according to what appears to me tlio true definition of the term, com¬ 
panies with easily transfi iable sliaves), under limited liability, sm h 
limitation of liability shopld extend to all engaged in the concern. 

As resjiects the regulations wliicli it is wished to impose for the 
prevention of fraud and lash speculation, [ would suggest the taking 
siringent jirecaulirms for giving complete notice to the public ot 
limited liability, as a fact in each paitieiilar case, and of the resoiires 
available for creditors,—1st. by the incorporation in the name or style 
of the partnership or company of the words cothmandile” or “ limited 
libiliiy,” as the case may be {e.g. Brown, Smith, & Co.’s comman¬ 
dite.” “The-Limited Liability Company.”)—2d. By the registra¬ 

tion of the style or firm, place of business, commencement and dura¬ 
tion of pattnorship, and every renewal from time to time of the ori¬ 
ginal capital, and of any additions to it, with the amounts paid up 
fiom time to time; of the names and adclrc.ssis of all partners (if any) 
whose liability is not sought to be limited;,igind perhaps of a few 
other paiticulais; such icgistei to be fipcn to the public.—3rd. By the 
separate n gistialion of all shares and iransfeis, fkc., of limited liability 
share*, vviihthe names and addresses of the holders, so long as such 
shaietii are not fully paid up, such register to be open to execution 
creditor.^, or to others Possessing a judicial claim upon the assets, but, 
* not 
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4tl). Ily pi’ovisiions for the kooping and auditing of accounts, the com- __ 

miinication of tliemto every partner, and in most, if not in all cases, 
for the puhlication of half-yt arly Indiince .sheets at least, by regislci- 
ing a copy in the public register.—oth. 13y pr()vi,sions for the speedy 
dissolulion of the partnership in tlic event ot losse.s being incurred to 
the amount of a given proportion of the capital, and by penalties on 
the directois or managing partners, and all persons conniving with 
them, ill the event of such losses being kept concealed. 

As respects ibe picvention of rash speculation, I would fiiither sug¬ 
gest the divi.sion of limiled liability partncrsliips, Vbether comwiaHr/iVe 
or Ollier, into two classes: 1st. Those for wliicli limited liability might 
be olitainod as of right by registration only, under such safeguards as 
before pointed out.—‘2nd. Those in which the ])reliminary sanction of 
a public Board should be lequircd, as is now the case with chiwtercd 
companits. The former class might include all small cominaiidites, 
with a limitation as to capital and munber.s but might also, I think, 

[uopei ly extend to all undertakings in which the divisible profits should 
be limitel to a certain niaximum rate per annum, say 5/. per cent. 

The latter class would take in all those undertakings in which, in con¬ 
sideration of special risks, a higher rate of profit than the legal one 
might proiiei'ly be allowed; and here I think, a pieliininary investi¬ 
gation might fairly be enfoi'ced, both as to the objects of the company, 
and ihe manner in which it is constituted. But of course the present 
enormous expenses on the granting of charters should he diminished. 

1 woiild venture to urge the peculiar importance of limited liability, 
at tin- present moment, for the improvemonl of agricnlture and the 
relief of the landed inteicst; and especially with reference to treland. 

But the two connlries would, I think, nee I the application of the 
principle in a difierenl shape. In Bngland, wliere the land, however 
1)111 then, d, retains yet all its traditional impoitaiice, comnunvlite would 
prohalily he the form chiefly prelerred, so as to letain the soil within 
the control of its present owiier.s or occii|;i(’r-,»only with huge means 
ioi its improvement, in Ireland, on the other liaml, where the tie 
betwi'en the soil and it# owiicr.s or occupiers seems all hut severed in 
many ca^ts, laige (arming comjianies under absolutely limited liability 
might piobahly find a wide field for their operations. As respects 
Ireland, il seems haidly neecss iry to recall the fact, that commandite 
is there already permitted by the so-called Anonymous Partnership 
Act, but whii h only extends to trade and manufacture, and the pro¬ 
visions of which render it almost wholly unworkable. 

Patents for inventions again exemplify a species of piopeity, 
which I am convinced by exjierience remains often valueless, and 
perhaps oftener still is filched from its owners by piracy, solely on 
account of the difliculty of obtaining capital under the present law of 
unlimited liability whci^ success is problematical. These would 
again affoid, as it seems to me, another special field for the operation 
of the piiiiciple of limited liability, subject to the checks against mere 
gambling which 1 have suggested above, viz. either a limitaiioli of 
profits to a low ina.timuin rate, or the preliminary sanction of a [i Jblic 
Board, in case that rate were sought to be exceklcd, | 

I nviil 
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Appendix. I will only add, that the working' of the Joint Stock Companies 

- Winding'up Acts during the past three years, appeals to me to afford 

two strong arguments in favour of limited liability: 1st. I3y the evi¬ 
dence which it supplies of the reckless speculation and barefaced 
fraud which have prevailed to an enormous extent in this country 
under unlimited liability. 2d. By the attempt to carry out unlimited 
liability amongst copartners, in the winding up of large companies, 
having resulted, even under a vastly simplified procedure, in producing 
a mass of liiigaiion and sulFering great eiumgli, in tlie opinion of 
more than one judge, to countervail even the absolute denial of justice 
which was pr.ictically the rule as between copartners previously to 
the passing of tliose'Acts. 

(signed) J. M. Ludlow. 


7.— Reply to Printed Queries by Lord Brougham. 

On this very important subject my opinion lias undergone a consi¬ 
derable modification, if not change. 1 formerly thought the introduc¬ 
tion of the commandite would be beneficial, and both my late friend 
Lord Ashburiun ai.d myself frequently broached the subject in the 
House of Common;', having often discussed it together in private. My 
own opinion, since then, was shaken, and especially by the able report 
made upon the subject by Mr. Bellcnder Ker some 15 years ago. 

I greatly question if the guards provided by the French law are 
sufticieiu to prevent tlie consequences of improvident management by 
the partner or partners who alone arc liable generally and alisolutely. 
The commnnditaires (those who are liable only to the amount of their 
shares) are indci d prevented (as far as I recollect the French law) 
from interfering directly, or even by pioxy, in the concerns ; and their 
names are not to a[)peq,r in the firm, and the amount of their shares 
is registered, an<t thus open to inspeciioii, so as to prevent credit 
from bring•improvidenily given to the company. Nevertheless it 
seems difficult to suppose that their names wilF not become known lo 
any who may not go lo look at the register; and certainly the great 
check on imprudent speculation is removed, if only one who may be 
a man of straw is answerable in solidum. I do not undertake to 
affirm that no sufficient checks and giiaids can be devised; I only 
state whaloccuis to me on those provided by the Fiench law, which 
I perceive is adopted in the other countries that have the commandite. 

As to the n'striciion in Article 3, nothing can be more properj 
only 1 see great difficulty in defining “ employments of a very specu¬ 
lative nature.” 

As for the ).ocicte anonyme, I hold that to be out the question; 
it is merely a small joint stock com'Jtany. 

The commandite appears better adapted to a community which has 
modhrate mercantile capital and concerns than'to ours, and would be 
moii* wanted as well ^,s more safe in such a community. 

' ' Put 
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But I am aware of the motive, the praiseworthy motive, which 
guides the Comraitteo iii their inquiries and influences their cndea- 
voiirs; viz., enabling small capitals to find safe and beneficial 
investment. 

(signed) H. Brougham. 


8.— Reply to Printed Queries by Alderman Hooper. 

Queenhithe, 28 June 1861 . 

I Consider partnerships of limited liabdity might in certain cases 
bi coniL' advisable, and possibly prove useful; but I think previoudy 
thereto the bankrupt laws would require some further revision, in 
order to be more stringent upon fraudulent and dishonest debtors. 

I am opposed to the measure upon some grounds, such as tftnding 
to give an undue influence and power to large capitalists; also as 
offering opportunity of creating unl'air coinbuiation against particular 
trades, or even against particular establishments. And again, unless 
very strongly guarded by regulations (of some difficulty to put in 
efl'cet), limited partnerships would be likely frequently to lead to 
reckless trading. 

. John K. Hooper, 


9 .—Reply to Queries by Mr. H, J, Enthoven, 

Q. How does it work 

A. On the Continent it works admirably well; say in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy. 

Q. What are the main regulations to prevent fraud ? 

A. The Code Napoleon gives every particular legardiug it. 

Q. To what enterprise is it generally applied? 

A. Both mannfactaring and commercial establishments. 

(signed) H. J. Enthoven. 


10.— Reply to Printed Queries ^ Mr. Van der Oudermeulen, of 
Amsterdam, Privy Uoiincillor, &c. 8cc. 

Dear Sir, London, 26 June 1851 . 

I HAVE no objection to state that as far as my experience goes, 
and 1 have heard, the limited liability of partners, either in joint 
stock companies or in societies en commandite, works well in Hol¬ 
land, and not only in respect of general enterprises, but also for 
banking and. insurance. 

The main regulations to prevent fraud are the publishing annftially 
of a balance sheet, and the obligation to pay up the full capital kvlieii 
26 per cent, has been lost: or in casq this is nolt done, to break im the 

1 whole 
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Appendix, whole concern as soon as 50 per ceni. lias been lost. In commandite 

-- associations it is moreover prohibited to them that advance money 

to interfere in the inanti.i^cmpnt of the concern, on penalty otherwise 
of becoming peisoiially liable. 

The Dutch Code de Commerce will furnish the fun her particulars. 

J. W. May, Esq., 

&C. Sic. Sic. 

The above is from Mr. Van der Oudcrraeulen, of Amsterdam, privy 
councillor, late presidciii of the Netherlands Trading Company, and 
one of ilie most ilifliiential and best informed individuals in 
Holland. 


II.—Reply to Quciies, by IV. P. ^far/:, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Malaga. 

I HAVE resided upwards of 20 years in Spain, during which period 
I have acted in the capacity of Her Britannic Majesty’s consul for 
the kingdom of Granada, icsiding at Malaga, one of the most wealthy 
and flourishing outpoits of the Peninsula. The system of sleeping 
partners, “ en comamlita,” as it is legally termed, exists in Spain; 
and, from practical observation, I can with safety say it acts v^ell, 
and is attended with 'beneficial results. I have known cases durinir 
political panic m wlncli commercial firms, affected by llie crisis, in 
legitimate cases of difficulty have been most efieetively assisted by 
the aid of a partner “ en comandila" placing a sum of money in the 
concern. The knfovvleclge of an effective assistance, coupled with the 
name of a wealthy partner, has not only rescued the firm from shiji- 
wreck, but, as it were, saved the cargo, when no assistance could be 
otherwise obtained by the firm on eiedit, and a ruinous catiistrophe 
avoided. Auoilier case, ia whieb the system works beneficially, is 
where a father personally retiring from business places a sum in the 
house of his .son, wliich is more frequently done, when it entails on 
him no fuilher responsibility than to the e.xtent of the amount so 
placed, as he is thus relieved from die anxiety atieiiding general risk 
and liability. But especially to the middle ebtsses I have observed 
the system to be beneficial, as well as to the community at large, 
bringing more competitors into the field; thus dividing the profits 
generally, and crushing monopolies. 

Tlie law affecting the administration of this species of partnership 
in Spam is fully laid down by the “ Codigo de Comercio,’ published 
by King Ferdinand, and which came into force on the 1st of January 
1830, determining the manner in which the capital invested is to 
be publicly paid into the business, to prevent fraud; and may be 
found, in a translated form, in Leoni Levi’s laie English publication on 
commercial law, comparing that of England with that of all foreign 
nations; the details of which may be found at the 84th and follow- 
ing pages of the first volume. The*law of Spain on this matter is 
much assimilated to that of France, from which it was copied. 

(signed) Wm. Penrose Mark, 

H, B, M. Consul, Malaga, Spain, 
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12.--Reply to Queues, by Sir G. Rose, Master in Chancery. — 

’ 4 July l»5l. 

Well guardcfl by proper icgulations, I am of opinion that the 
mnasure suggested would be a great improvement. 

Subject as aforesaid, I sec no reason why it should not extend to 
banking, or to any employment of ca[)ital. 

The essence ©f such an alteration should be, that all persons should 
have the easy means of knowing “ the amount oicommandite capital ” 
invesied by the respcciive contiibutors, so as to judge of the liability 
and means of those with whom they may contract. 

, (signed) G. Rose. 


Letier Io the Chairman, from the Bengal Chamber of Coinmcrce 4 

Bengal Cliamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
Sir, 14 May 1851. 

Undeustanuikg that the law relating to the co-parinerships is 
likely to be bronglit before I’avliament duiing the present Session, 
and this Chamber being of opinion that partnerships widi limited 
lesponsibility would prove of the greatest importance to this country, 
I am desiied to communicate the sentiments of the Beno;al Chamber 
of Commeice regarding the same ; and the Chamber vvill be glad if 
you can make them known in the proper quaiter, and trusts 11 may 
calculate upon your inlluence in bringing about the desired cliange. 

After the experience of the working of joint stock societies in this 
country, which people have had of late, and the heavy losses sus¬ 
tained by the opcraiion of the principle of unfimited responsibility, it 
is c car tliat without the introduction of some l.aw no joint stock com¬ 
panies can in future ba got up in India. 

Now it is equally clear that the redundant liches of this magnificent 
countiy must remain as hitherto undeveloped, and a large amount of 
funds, but in many hands, kept unemployed, without the aid of such 
associations; because no individuals can command a sufficient amount 
of capital for the purpose, or would be likely to direct it to such ends 
if they could. 

All experience proves that it is to associations atone that we can look 
for undertakings of magnitude connected with public interest and 
utility; as witness the canals, railroads, &c. of England, to which she 
is indebted for so much of her prosperity ; to say nothing of France, 
Holland, Belgium, and the United States of America, in all of which 
countries this limited responsibility partnership which we advocate 
exists. In Holland, a large portion of the land in the'comilry has 
been leclaimed or gained from the sea, through the ojjeratiotfs of 
societies with limited responsibilities. So, again, in the united Slates 
and Belgium. But it is unnecessary to mult|)ly instances to ppve 
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Appendix, their advantage, since evciy one in the present day must have suffi- 
—r- cient evidence of it befoie his eyes. 

As regards tliis country, it is impossible to ealiniate the good they 
might produce. We misht have land companies; agricultural com¬ 
panies, embracing of couise cotton ; carriage companies, roads and 
railroads, and steam navigation companies, &c. &c.; all of which are 
required in order to extend the production, as well as the consump¬ 
tion capabilities of the country. 

The Chamber is not prepaicd to say how this limited partnership 
law may be carried out, or whether the French systeii^of partnerships 
“ eii commauilitc” would bo tbc best adapted for the purpose. Tins 
will, no doubt, be fully discussed in Parliament wlieu the measure is 
biougbt fiU’ward ; t! c immediate object of the (chamber is to draw 
your attention, and to enlist your influence and assistance in its 
favour. 

Wc arc quite satisfied that many native and Eniopean capitalists, 
as wcU as retired Indians, would very willingly invest portions of tlieir 
means in ])rojects of which they approved, were they relieved of all 
liability beyond the amount of the sum so invested, but who would 
have nothing to do with them if tlieir respniisihility weie unlimited. 

Some members, of tlie C'liambcr aie of opinion llial limited lespon- 
sibilily might also be found to act salisfaetorily in private co-[)artner- 
bhips. . But there is by no means nnanimity on Ibal point, ami in 
alluding to it the Chamber docs not desire to give an opinion. 

I have, &c, 

(signed) James Norman, Secretary. 

To Robert Aglionby Slancy, Esq,, m, p. 
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[N.B .—In this Index the Numerals following Rep. refer to the Page of the Report; 
those following the Names of the Witnesses to the Questions of the Evidence, and 
those following App. to the Page of the Appendix.] 


A. 

ACCOUNTS. The accounts of societes en commandite should be open to 
(he inspection of the partners, as exists abroad; but no publication of the 
accounts would be necessary, Howell 197-201. 

Agricultural Partnerships. Recommendation for the establishment of agricul¬ 
tural partnerships; manner in which they should be established, Duncan 968- 
977-Great want of capital among farmers; if limited liability were intro¬ 

duced, many persons would be willing to advance their money to persons of 

good character carrying on the business of farmina:, ih. 971-975-Reference 

to the draft of a Bill drawn up by witness for “ the foundation and regulation 
of agricultural partnerships with limited liability;” explanation upon the 
subject thereof, ib. 980-982. 

Alteration of the Law. Resolution of the Committee that the law of partnership, 
as at present existing, viewing its importance in reference to the commercial 
character and rapid increase of the population and property of the country, 

requires careful and immediate revision, Rep. viii.-Recommendation of the 

Committee for the appointment of a Commission to carry out this proposition, 
ib. -Any alteration of the law as to limited liability might be made con¬ 
current with the existing law of partnershi'p, Stewart 330-Some alterations 

ouaht to be made in the law of partnership, but it is a very complex and 
difficult question lt> decide what alterations ought to be made therein, Hawes 
642-645-It would be advantageous materially to improve our law of part¬ 
nership, ib. 678-680-^The law of partnership should be altered, but the 

mode of doing it is a very important feature, and there are great difficulties 
attendant upon it, Clark 847. 

See also Bankruptcy haws. Commandite Partnerships, 3 . Frattd. 

America. Witness has heard that the law of limited liability has worked well 
in America, but he doubts very much whether, on the whole, it has been 

advantageous. Cotton 575-Evidence generally as to the manner in which 

partnerships under limited liability are formed and worked in America, Davis 

723-736-Considerable number of partnerships of this nature existing in 

the large towns of the Uniteti States, ib. 737 - 74 ’- 
See also Associations of Workmen. Banking: Bankfuptcy Laws. 

Charters of Incorporation. Credit. Disputes. .Foreign Countries. 

Limited Liability, 2. United States Bank, Vsurj Laws. 

Q- 51 ) , N I Arbitration, 
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Arbitration. Witness has known deeds of partnership to contain a clause for 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration, and has known disputes settled by 
those^meaus, liuwes 687, 688.- See also Disputes. 

Artisans and ]\technnics. Great advanta<re which wouhl result from capitalists 
btcoming partners en commandite with skilled artisans and mechanics; it 
would greatly encourage industry and ingenuity, Howell 180-186. 

Associations of Workmen. A change in the law as to limited liability would 
make it easier for working inen associated for profit.s, to obtain the small 

amount of capital required to carry on their undertakings, Stewart 370- 

Attempts which have been made in France to form associations of workmen 

for mutual piofits; these have never succeeded, Townsend 402-404- 

Combinations among the woiking classes uiujcr limited liability would be 

attended with Almost certain loss, Cot/ow 589-591. 601.602-It is hardly 

practicable to make such rules and regulations as would not make the small 
corporations, which would aii.se all over the country from the introduction of 

limited liability, latiicr mischievous than advantageous, ib. 597-599- 

Remarks relative to the associations of working men lor trading purposes ; the 
law ol partnership should be altered so as to facilitate tlie operation oftliese 

associaiions, Hawes 715-719-Associations of woikmeii in America for 

mutual advantage; generally speaking these associations have worked well, 
Davis 799-808.- See also Tradesmen. Working Classes. 


B. 

Babbage, Charles. Reply of Charles Babbage to queries circulated by the Com¬ 
mittee leLitive to the introduction of the law of limited liability into this 
country, App. 161. 

Bank of England. Although the Bank of England is one of the richest cor- 
poiatious, poor men are enabled to invest their capital therein, as well as 
rich men, Cotton 5*92-596. 

Banking. Opinion that banking should not be excluded from the advan¬ 
tages of the law en commandite, Thillimore 95-97-The principle of 

partnerslii(> en commandite works more favourably with regard to banking 
houses, than with regard to houses engaged in general trade, X,eoiii4-ng 

-Witness excludes banking from tiie list of opeiations which might be 

advantageously carried on under limited liability, Stewart 342-344-Wit¬ 

ness conceives iliat limited responsibility applies to banking as much as any¬ 
thing else, Fane 515-The law of limited liability is applied to all descrip¬ 

tion if enterprises with the except!.m of banking and insurance; reason why 

thev are excluded, Davis 749”755- 833-835-Evidence lelative to tlie 

manner in which banking and insurance c.irpnrations are established and con¬ 
ducted in America; nature of the liability of the partners, ib. 756-781- 

Evidence generally us to the evil eHects of 1,be law of unlimited liabiliiy as 
relating tft banking transactions; practical instances which piove the points 
laid down by j^viiness, Field 939-964. 

See also Joipt Stock Banks, 


Bankruptcy 
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Bankruptcy and Insolvency. The amounts involved in the annual insolvencies 
and bankruptcies of England, have arrived at such an extent as to bear most 
materially upon the national interests; da^ta upon which this opinion’is based, 
Hawes 702-707. 

Bankruptcy Laws. Statement of the Committee that the uniform tendency of 
the evidence taken before them is in favour of an increased stringency in the 
bankruptcy laws, if the proposed relaxation of the law of partnership should 

take place, Rep. viii.-Tire proper adininisti’ation of the bankruptcy law is 

of great imponance to the successful carrying out of a system of commandite 

partnerships, Howell 166-^The bankruptcy law is not sufficiently strict in 

this country; it is more strict abroad, ih. 171-173. 235, 236-Suggested 

alterations in the bankruptcy law which would be very beneficial to trade, in 

connection with partnersftips en commandite, ib. 189-191-There is no 

bankruptcy law in America; observations relative to the opei-atiou of the 

insolvent law in the United States, Davis 783-788-In the event of limited 

liability being introduced, it will be necessary that the bankruptcy law should 

be very stringent to prevent frauds, Clark 854-857-The recent alterations 

are a great improvement, but witness is in favour of a still more stringent 
law, ib. 858-862.- See also France. 

Bankruptcy Laws Committee. Difference of opinion among the members of the 
city committee, ibr the amendment of the bankruptcy laws, as to the policy 
of introducing limited liability, or what arc called partnerships en commandite 

into this country, Howell 139-143 - Circulation of a set of queries by the 

bankruptcy committee, to ascertain the working of parincrsliips en comman¬ 
dite abroad, ib. 144-148-The answers received from the several foreign 

countries were favourable to the principle, ib. 149-152. 174-177. 232-234 

-The information contained in those answers have had the effect'&!' ciPang-' 

ing the views of the members of the bankruptcy committee, who were opposed 
to the principle, and they are now favourable to its introrluction, ih. 153, 154 

-Nature of the objections of the members of the bankruptcy committee to 

the system of partnerships en commandite* ib. 171-178,179. 236-238. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Letter from the Secretary to the Bengal Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce to the Chairman of the Committee, dated 14 May 1851, as 
to the importance of introducing the law of limited liability into this country, 

App^ 173. 174- 

Bills of Exchange. The acceptance or drawing of bills of exchange in regard 
to partneiships en commandite rests entiiely with ihegera»t or manager; the 
greater part of the transactions of France are carried on by bills, Townsend 
488-493. 

Brougham, Lord, Reply of Lord Brougliam to queries circulated by the Com¬ 
mittee, upon the subject of the introduction of the law of limited liability into 
this country, App. 170,171. 

Brown, Francis Carnac. (Analysis of liis Evidence.)-r-Is well acqiiainted with 

the working of the law of commandite in France, 604-606-Evidence as to 

the beneficial effects of the law en commandite, as carried oJt in France, 607- 
623——The body of partners en commandite exercise the si me vigilance over 
6.51. N 2 I . their 
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Brown, Francis Carnac. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued, 

their gkant or manager, as the partners in a joint stock company are qualified 

to exercise over their directors, ,618-Advantages which the middle and 

working clnsses of France possess over similar classes in England ; they have 
the advantage of deciding for themselves upon every undertaking that comes 
before them, which is an immeasurable advantage in the self-education of the 
people, 612. 620-623. 


C. 

Canal Companies. See Railway and Canal Companies. 

I 

Capital: 

1. Generally. 

2. Evidence showing that the present Law of Partnership tends to 

bind up Capital. 

1 . Generally: 

Limited responsibility benefits people with a small amount of capital; it 
encourages industrious and persevering habits and contributes to maintain a 

floating capital, Levi 126, 127-Witness believes that there is no limit as 

to the amount of capit.il to be engaged en commandite abroad, Howell 243- 

It would be an improvement to paitnerships en commandite if the parties were 
obliged to pay up the whole amount of capital for which they are registered, 

Sieber 281-284. 294, 295-The mode of supplying capital en commandite 

has been very useful, enabling young men to commence business who other¬ 
wise would not be able to do so, Townsend 381-383-The law of limited 

liability may work advantageously to parties advancing capital, but it is likely 
to produce fraud and loss as regards other parties dealing with them. Cotton 

575, 576-Witness’s object in altering the law of partnership would be to 

increase the safety of capital already invested; manner in which this might 
be effected, Afotffcs 681. , 

2. Evidence showing that the present Law of Partnership tends to bind 

up Capital. 

The law of unlimited liability acts as a bugbear to respectable persons 
being connected with associations of a nature which might be productive of 
great public good, and might produce considerable profit, Stewart 332-340. 

345 ~ 35 i-Everything which is calculated to unite enterprise and capital 

instead of keeping them separate is a good thing for the community, Fane 
505-Instance showing the benefi'eial effect of limiting the liability of 

f iartners to the amount of capital subscribed by them, ib. 516-The present 

aw of paitneisliip tends to bind up capital; this is barl in principle, Clark 

847* 853. 872-The law of unlimited liability has the effect of preventing 

cautious, men of capital entering into partnerships, i6. 850-852-Tliere is no 

want of capitallin London, but the law of unlimited liability prevents its being 
made use of, ib. 872--—The present lavy prevents the combinations of small 
, I capitals 
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Capital —continued. 

2. Evidence showing that the present Law, ^c. —continued, 
capitals and moderate capitals, which infght otlierwise take place for useful 
purposes, Lietch 886. 

See also Agricultural Partnerships. Associations of Workmen. Bank 
of England. Commandite Partnerships, 1. Commercial Distress, 
interest. Inventors. Investments. Local Enterprises. Railways. 
Sleeping Partners. Unlimited LiahUity. Usury Laws. 

Capitalists. Advantage possessed by large capitalists over persons with a small 
amount of money, as to its invesiment, Stewart 321-Opinion that tlie pre¬ 

sent law of partnership does not act unfairly to the man with small capital as 
compaied with large capitalists, by giving the capitdists'any advantage over 

the middle classes, Hawes 653-660. 689-The present law oj unlimited 

liability gives the large capitalists a great advantage over persons of moderate 
capital, Lietch 881-885. 

See also Artisans and Mechanics. Investments, Small Capitalists. 

Charters of Incorporation. Recommendation of the Commitiep that, under the 
supeivisioii of a competent authority, lulcs should be laid down and published 
for the guidance of persons applying for charters, with requisite precautions 

to prevent (raud. Rep. vii.-At the present time the Crown can by charter 

limit the liiibilily of partners; charters are not to be obtained except at great 

expense, Howell 239, 240-Diinini'bing the expense of obtaining charters 

would be practically ihe same thing as iniroducing the law of partnerships en 

commandite, ib. 241-The reduction of the expense ofobtaining charters would 

remove many of the difficulties at present complained of, Stewart *** 

Doubts as to the possibility of obtaining charters at smcill expense, Fane 
553 -Opinion that charters should not be continued as a check on un¬ 

wise speculations; the wisdom of private transactions should rest with the 

individuals, ib. 553-559-Great expense of obtaining a charter; manner in 

which the sanction of the Treasury is obtained, and charters granted, Hawes 

660-677-Giving facilities lor the obtaining of charters for public and local 

works, under due regulation, would be very useful, 671-677 Remarks 
as to the charters obtained in America for the establishment ot corporations ; 
manner in which they are obtained ; trifling cost thereof, Davis, 757 ~ 7®7 
Difficulties attendant upon the obtaining of charters; the reduction of the 
cost of charters would not be so beneficral as establishing the law of limited 
liability, Duncan, 978, 979.- See also Inventors. Unlimited liability. 

Clark, Matthew. (Analysis of hU Evidence).—Winebroker in the city of 
London; has been engaged in commercial transactions for fotty years, 844* 

845 -The present law of partnership tends to bind up capital; this is bad 

in piinciple, 847. 853. 872-The law of partnership should be altered, but 

the mode of doing it is a very important feature, and there are great difficul¬ 
ties attendant upon it, 847'*—of unlimited liability has the effect of 
preventing cautious men of capital entering into partnerships, 850-852 "In 
the event of limited liability being introduced it will be .necessary that the 
bankruptcy law should be very stringent to prevent fraud, 854-857* 
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Clark, Matthew, (Analysis of liis Evidence)— continued. 

The recent alterations in the bankruptcy law are a great improvement, but 

witness is in favour of a still more stringent law, 858—862-Importance of 

the registration of the amounts contributed by each party to partnerships en 

commandite, and the amounts being jpaid up, 863, 864-With stringent 

regulations to prevent fraud, the law of limited liability might be carried out 

with advantage, 8G5-871-Remarks relative to the working of the law of 

limited liability iil France; the bankruptcy law is very rigid, 872. 876- 

■ There is no want of capital in 'London, but the law of unlimited liability pre¬ 
vents its being made use of, 872-Observations upon the subject of the 

usury laws, S72-875. 

Commandite Partnerships: 

1. Generally. 

2. Advantages attached to Partnerships en Commandite. 

3 . Objections to the System. 

4 . Improvements suggested in the Law en Commandite. 

5 . Importance of Registration in the Case of Commandite Partner¬ 

ships. 

1 . Generally: 

Under the commandite system the whole amount of a man’s property is liable 
for his ilebts, Townsend 458-461-Nature of the publicity given to partner¬ 

ships en commandite, on ilieir being entered into, as to the amount of capital 
and term ot years for which formed; liability of a partner for the whole 
amount of his subscription, ib. 462-476. 

2. Advantages attached to Partnerships en Commandite. 

Til ere would be no objection to Jhe law of partnership as at present in force, 
existing conciirreuUy with the introduction of the law era commandite, Phitli- 
more, 92-Opinion in favour of the working of the law of limited responsi¬ 

bility era commandite, Levi 105-108; Howell 154-165'. 167, 168; Sieber 

248, 249. 262, 263-Opinions favourable to the principle of commandite 

partneisliips are gaining ground rapidly, Howell 169, 170-Evidence as to 

the bemfieial effects of the law era commandite, as carried out in France, 
J’traerasend 439 ; /irouira 607-623-Witness is aware that in various coun¬ 

tries the law of commandite or limited liability of partners exists, Fane 499 

-It would be advisable that there should be in England the power of laying 

out money era commandite as in France by parties who have no share whatever 

in the actual cariying on of the business, ib. 561-568-^The advantages of 

the law en commandite could not be gained without interfering with the law of 

partnership, th. 567, 568-The law en commandite as carried out in France 

would be applicable to this country, Lietch 887-889. 

3 . Objections to the System. 

Opinion that it is not desirable to introduce the law of limited liability into 
this country either concurrently with the present law of partnership, or sup- 
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Commandite PartnERSH iPs^conthmed. 

8. OOjeclious to the System —continued. 

posing any alteration to be made therein, Cotton 574 et seq, -Witness 

cannot approve of the principle of commandite simply as an absirnct proposi¬ 
tion ; that a man should trade and obtain profits without being liable to losses, 

appears to be thoroughly unsound, Hawes 637-639-The introduction of 

the law en commandite into this country would not be advantageous; it would 
be impossible to introduce into this country so strict a law as exists in France, 
ib. 679, 680. ' • 

4 . Improvements suggested in the Law en Commandite. 

Witness cannot suggest any iinproveinent in the law en commandite, except 

that there slioubl be as much publicity as possible, PhilUmore 93, 94- 

Improvements which might be introduced into the law en commandite] greater 

publicity woubl be advantageous, Levi 109-113. 120-124-"^'he [iiinciple 

en commandite need not be the univeisal law; it should go on concurrently 
with the Oldinary law of paitiiership as it now stands, Howell 214. 242. 

6. Importance of Registration in the case of Commandite Part¬ 
nerships. 

Beneficial effects which would result from the adoption of the system of 
registration of commandite ])ai tnerships as carried out in France; ex[)lanation 

upiiii this subject, Howell 189-191, 195, 196-Remarks relative to the 

regisiration of the partncrshi|)s en commandite in France, and the security 

afforded thereby to the public, Sieber 254-261 ; Townsend 429-438- 

Importance of the registration of the amounts contributed by each party to 
pai tnerships en commandite, and the amount bc'iug paitl up, Clark 863, 864, 

See also Accounts. Artisans and ATcchanics. Banking. Bank¬ 
ruptcy Laws. Bankruptcy Laws Committee. Bills of Exchange. 
Capital, 1, Charters of Incorporation. Etienne, St., Ribbon 
Manufactories. Failures. Foreign Countries. France. Industry. 

Interest. Ithly. Large Businesses. Limited Liability, Managing 

Fartiieis. Flumher of Partners. Panics. Shopkeepers. Sleeping 

Partners. Soeikes en Commandite. Speculation. Winding-up 
Affairs. Working Classes. 

Commercial Credit. See Credit. 

Commercial Distress. Tlie difficulties and distresses which have occurred in the 
commercial world have not arisen from the want of capital, but rather from 
tlie misapplication of capital, Cotton 574-577. 

Commercial Enterprise. Statement of the coraraiilee that the course of modern 
legislation seems to have been gradually to remove restrictions on the pow'er 
which every one has in the giisposal of his property, and to remove those 
fetteis on commercial freedom which lately prevailed'in this country, Rep. v. 

-Consideration of the Committee whether any suggestions of a like nature 

ought to be made in reference to the laws of partnership, and especially the 
unlimited liability of partners as.it exists at present in this country, ib. v. vii. 
0.51. N 4 --Commercial 
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C ommercial Enterprise — co nti r, ued. 

-Commercial enterprise has not been carried further in England than in 

other countries, in proportion to its resources, Fhil/imore 58, 59-^'fhe 

iniroduction of the law of limited liability, carried out under proper legulations 
and safeguards, would have a .beneficial influence on many persons who now 
consider themselves excluded fioin commercial undertakings, Howell 192-194. 

See also Capital, 2. France, Interest. 

Commission. See Alteration of the Law. 

Continent, The. See Foreign Countries. 

Conveyance of Landed Property. Witness looks upon the expense of law pro¬ 
ceedings with regaid to the transfer of land as acting almost entirely as a 
prohibition of ihe investment of small sums in land, Phillimore 50-Diffi¬ 

culties arising from the present system of conveyance of landed property; 
this might be overcome by applying the principle of insurance to land, Stewart 

332. 

Cotton, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been Governor of the Bank 
of England; is well acquainted with the commercial and monetary affairs of 

this country, 573-Ii is not desirable to introduce the law of limited 

liability into this country, either concurrently wiih the present law of partner¬ 
ship, or supposing any alteration to be made therein, 574 et seq. -The 

difficulties and distresses which have occurred in the commercial world have 
not arisen from the want of capital, but rather from the misapplication of 

capital, 574-577-Witness has heard that the law of limited liability has 

worked well in America, but he doubts very much whether, on the whole, it 
has been advantageous, 575-The law of limited liability may work advan¬ 

tageously to parties advancing capital, but it is likely to produce fraud and 

loss as regards other parties dealing with them, 575, 576-One of the great 

objections to the introduction of the law commandite in this counti y, is the 
inducement it would be for partie‘3 to advance their money without due caution 
for speculative schemes and businesses, 576, 577. 

The principle of limited liability would do great mischief among the middle 

classes; grounds on which witness arrives at this conclusion, 578-581- 

Remarkable illustrations of the truth of this opinion are found in the operation 

of schemes for railways, mines, and joint stock banks, 579-581-Witness 

does not think there is any^ difficulty in the middle and working classes 

obtaining safe investments at a reasonable rate of profit, 582-The present 

■ law of unlimited liability does not tend to prevent any local enterprise pro¬ 
mising a fair and safe rate of profit, 583-585. 588-The existing law gives 

equally fair play to parties of small and moderate capitals as to great capital¬ 
ists in the investment of their money, 586-589-C'ombinations among the 

working classes under limited liability would be attended with almost certain 
loss, 589-591. 601, 602. 

The law of unlimited liability is a necessary safeguard against speculation, 

591-Although the Bank of England is one of the richest corporations, 

poor men are enabled to invest their capital therein as well as rich men, 592- 

596-H is hardly practicable to make such rules und regulations as would 

not make thermal! corporations which would arise all over the countryj from 

the 
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Cotton, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

the introduction of limited liability, rather mischievous than advantageous, 

597-599-Witness sees no objection to’a modification of the usury law, so 

as to permit persons to lend money at a rate of interest to vary according to 

the rate of piofit they were to receive, 600-Opinion lhat there is no really 

valuable invention or discovery in which a person cannot find money to follow 
it up; of the number of patents that are taken out, the number of those which 
are really valuable is very small, 603. 

Credit. There is a great deal of improper credit given at the present time; how 
far this is likely to be increased under an altered law of partnership as to 

limited responsibility, Stewart 331, 33a-At the present time trade is 

cairied on less by credit than formerly; this does not aris® I'roin money being 
plentiful but from distrust; witness hopes shortly to see a reaction take place 

in this respect, Hawes 711-714-Commercial credit is generally high in 

America, Davis 782.- See also Failures. 


D. 

Davis, John Chandler Bancroft. (Analysis of his Evidence,)—Secretary to the 
American Legation; is well acquainted with the law of partnership prevailing 

in the state of Massachusetts, 720. 722-Manner in which paitnerships 

under limited liability are formed and worked in America, 723-73(3-Cou- 

sideiable number of partnerships of this nature existing in the large towns of 

the United States, 737-741-The law of limited liability works exceedingly 

well, 742-Reason why witness considers the law of limited liability U a 

preventive against speculation, 743-748-The law of limited liability is 

applied to all description of enterprises, with the exception of banking and 
insurance; reason why they are excluded^ 749-755, 833-835. 

JVlanner in which banking and insurance corporations are established and 

conducted in America; nature of the liability of the partners, 756-781- 

Remarks as to the charters obtained in America for the establishment of cor¬ 
porations; manner in which they are obtained; trifling cost thereof, 757-767 

-Commercial credit is generally high in America, 782-There is no 

bankruptcy law in America; observations relative to the operation of the 

insolvent law in the United States, 783-788-Manner in which partnership 

disputes are settled in America, 789-798-Associations of woikraen in 

America for mutual advantage; these associations have worked well, 
799-808. 

Manner in which local enterprises, such as water-works and gas-works, are 
carried out and executed in the United States; frequency of the working 
classes investing their savings in these undei takings, 809-826. 836, 837—— 
Existence of usury laws in America; the legal rate of interest is six per cent; 
vaiious attempts have been made to repeal this law, b.ut without success, 827- 

832-Advantage of the law of limited liability as it enables the smaller and 

humbler capitalists to combine with the large capitalists; it gives the humbler 
classes an additional interest in the welfare of the country, 838-843. 
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Debtor and Creditor. In any change which takes place in the existing law of 
partnership witness attaches great impoitance to a still further improvement 

in the law of debtor and creditor, Hawes 700-The change of the law of 

debtor and creditor made last year has worked very satisfactorily, ih. 701. 

See also Failures. Limited Liability, 2. 

Disputes. If it be desired to promote association among the humbler classes for 
objects of mutual benefit, no measure will tend more directly to this end 
than one vvliicli will give a cneap and ready means of settling disputes of 

parineis, Rep. iv-Opinion of the Committee tinit additional facilities are 

wanting to settle partnership disputes in accounts, and that some cheaper and 
simpler tribunal should be afforded than the costly and tedious process of 

application to tlfb Court of Chancery, ib. vii, viii-Importance of an easy 

and ready mode of settlement of partnership disputes; the Court of Chancery 
is the only mode at the present time, Steivart 357-360; Fane 551, 552 ; Hawes 

682-68ti. 718.-The difficulty of seilling pnrmerdiip disputes inter se a. 

great obstacle in the w'ay of association; this is a great injustice to the middle 

and humbler classes, 541-551-Manner in vvhicli partnership disputes 

are settled in .Ameiica; the system gives public satisfaction, Davis 789-798. 

See also Arbitration. 

Duncan, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Solicitor ; has turned his attention 

to the question of introdming the law of limited liability, 966, 967-Evidence 

geiieially rt commending the application of the principle of limited liability 10 
businesses not of a speculative character, and to thepioinotion of patent inven¬ 
tions, 068-977-Joint stock companies should be admitted to the advantages 

of limited liability, 968-Recommendation for the establishment of agricul¬ 
tural partnerships; maiiutr in which they should be established, 968-977- 

Great want of capital among farmers; if limited liability were introduced, 
many persons would be willing to advance their money to farmers of good 
character canyhig on the business of farming, 971-975. 

Oppressed slate of the poor inventor under the present law; expensive nature 
of patent', and difficulty of his obtaining capital for cariying out his invention 

consequent upon the law of unlimited liability, 976, 977-Difficulties 

attendant upon ihe obtiiining of charters; the reduction of the cost ofeharters 
would not be so beneficial as establishing the law of limited liability, 978, 979 

-Hefeience to the draft of a Bill drawn up by witness for “ the formation 

and regulation of agricultural partnerships with limited liability;" explanation 
upon the subject thereof, 980-982. 


E. 

Commandite Partnerships. See Commandite^ Partnerships. 

Enthoven, H. J. Reply of H. J. Enthoven to queries circulated by the Com¬ 
mittee as to the advantageous working of the law of limited liability on the 
Continent, App. 171. 
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Etienne, St., Ribbon Manufactories. Great extent to which the ribbon nianu- 
lactories of St. Etienne are carried on en commandite-, the sysiem ^^works 
remarkably well, Townsend 374-380. 

Expense of Charters. See Charters of Incorporation. 

F. 

Failures. Circumstances under which a partner en commandite can come in and 
prove as a creditor in the event of the failuie'of the firm, Tbirwscwc/471-475 

-Evils of the system of unlimited liability as instanced by the failuie of 

the Steam Packet Company tradinj' between Liverpool and Dublin, Field 964, 

965-Frequency of large failures being attributable to the unlimited liability 

system, and its consequent unlimited credit, without referettce to the mode in 
which the business had been carried on, ib. 965. 

See also Winding-up Affairs. 

Fane, Robert George Cecil. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Commissioner in 

Bankruptcy, 494-Is well acquainted with the law of partnership as it exists 

in this country, and the general working of it, 495,496-Under the existing 

law, every partner is personally liable to the fiill amount of his fortune, 497- 

-Witness is aware that in various countiies the law of Commandite or limited 

liability of paitners exists, 499-Doubts as to vvhetlier any person whose 

name does not appear as a partner, should be liable for the engagements of 
the partnership, even though be has advanced a sum of money and stipulated 

fora share ol the profits, 500-504-Every person who does give his name 

to the partnership should be liable to the full aiiiouiu of his |>roperty, 

503- 

The law of limited liability would be a useful law, 505-Everything which 

is calculated to unite enterprise and capital, instead of keeping tliem separate, 

is a good thing for the community, 505-The law of limited liahiliiy would 

lead to nndei takings of a highly advantageous public nature, and tend greatly 

to the ))ub!ic prosperity, 506-514-Witness conceives that limited respon- 

sibilrty applies to banking as much as anj thing else, 515-It would be 

advisahle to introdace the law of limited liability, concurrently with the 
existing law of general liability, so as to allow parties to take tlnir choice, 516 

-Beneficial effect of limiting the liability of partners to the amount of 

capital subscribed by them, 516. 

Gre.it extent to which the law of limited liability has been introduced in 
England ; it is the law of all lailway companies and canal companies, 517, 518 

-It is difficult to know why die law of limited liability should not be 

general; it is a more natural state of things than unlimited liability, 517-527 

-It would be fair to give the advantages of limited liability to persons of 

small capital, to enable them to combine together for carrying out local enter¬ 
prises, 519-526. 551-Statement of the evils of the exisiinglaw of partner¬ 
ship, and the prominent advantages of a change, 525-Great difficulties 

experienced by inventors in obtaining capital to enable them to carry out their 
inventions; this arises from the risk under the present law of partnership, 526- 

529-If charters were granted freely and readily, the difficulty would be 

partially removed, but witness objects to Government interference with inven¬ 
tions to the extent necessary for obtaining a charter, 528. . 
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Fane, Robert George\Cecil. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—contwiMet/. 

The law of unlimited liability acts unjustly towards the humble classes in 
preventing the ingenuity and ability discovered by them being canied out 

successfully, 529. 533-540-Railways would never have been made but 

for the law of limited liability, 530-The loss of capital in railways is not 

in the slightest degree attributable lo the law of limited liability, 531, 532- 

The difficulty of settling partnership disputes inter se is a great obstacle in 
the way of association,* this is a great injustice to the middle and humbler 

classes, 541-551-Witness does not despair of seeit)g easy means suggested 

for settling partiieiship disputes ; if there is one thing more easy than another, 
it is the settlement of partnership questions, 551, 552. 

Doubts as to the possibility ot obtaining charters at small expense, 553- 

Chatters should not be continued as a check'on unwise, speculations 5 the 

wisdom of private transactions should rest with the individuals, 553-559- 

Remarks relative to the speculative spirit of English enterprise; every person 
arrived at years of discretion ought to be left to manage his own affairs without 

the interlerenca of Government, 554-559. 569-572-Witness does not 

object to the gcrant or manager incurring unlimited liability as at present, 

560-It would be advisable that there should be in England the power of 

laying out money en commandite, as in France, by parties who have no share 
whatever in the actual carrying on of the business, 551-568. 

Witne.ss is not disposed to impose any limit on the number of partners under 
an arrangement e« 562-The advantages of the law en com¬ 

mandite could not be gained without interfering with the law of partnership, 

567, 568-In the event of the law institutions of the country being perlcct, 

they would be sufficient to prevent fraud under arty system of partnership, 

572- 

Farmers, See Agricultural Partnerships. 

Field, Edwin Wilkins. (Analysis of his Evidence).—Solicitor of considerable 

experience, 939-Evil effects «f the law of unlimited liability as relating to 

banking transactions; practical instances which prove the points laid down 

by witness, 939-964-The operation of unlimited liability in Joii.t Stock 

Companies has had the effect of frequently causing frauds and gross malversa¬ 
tion, 939-964-Great advantages which would result from the law of limited 

liability being applied to Joint Stock Companies, 939-964-Evils of the 

system of unlimited liability as instanced by the failure of the Steam Packet 

Company trading between Liverpool and Dublin, 964, 965-Frequency of 

large failures being attributable to the unlimited liability system and its con¬ 
sequent unlimited credit, without reference to the mode m which the business 
had been carried on, 965. « 

Floating Capital. See Capilal, 1. 

Foreign Countries. Successful operation of the principle of limited liability 

of partnership in most foreign countries,* Levi 126-Existence of the 

partnership law of limited liability in several countries on the Continent 

and in the United States of America, Hawes 628-630-Circulation of 

queries, by a society with which witness is connected, for information as 
to the working of limited liability in the several foreign countries, ih. 631 
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Foreign Countries —cont i n ued. 

-The answers received are generally favourable to limited liability, but a 

very different law of debtor and creditor prevails in those countries to that of 

England, Hawes 632. 695-fi98-Witness looks upon the circumstances of 

England, France, and America, as so different, that one law would not be 
suited to the three countries, ib. 692-694. 

See also Commandite Partnerships, 2. Limited Liability, 1. 

France. The law of limited liability pievails in France, and Livingstone has 
taken great pains to insert it in the code of Louisiana, Phillimore 4-Re¬ 

marks as to the manner in which the law en commandite was introduced into 

France, and its operation, ib. 7, 8-Satisfactory working of the commercial 

undertakings in France carried on under the principle en commandite, Sieber 
247. 265-280 ; Townsend 383-396—-Advantages which* the middle and 
working classes of France possess over similar classes in England ; they have 
the advantage of deciding for themselves upon every undertaking that comes 
before them, which is an immeasurable advantage in the self-education of the 

people, Broion 612, 620-623-Remarks relative to the working of the law 

of limited liability in France; the bankruptcy law is very rigid, Clark 
872-876. 

See also Associations of Workmen. Bills of Exchange. Commandite 
Partnerships. Foreign Countries. Industry. Inieresse System. 
Limited Liability, 2. Number of Partners. Speculation,!. Working 
Classes. 

Fraud. Opinion of the Committee that it would require great care to devise the 
checks and safeguards against fraud necessary to accompany any general 

relaxation or change in the law of partnership, Rep. vii.-In tlie event of 

the law institutions of the country being perfect, they would be sufficient to 
prevent iVand under any system of partnership, Fane 572. 

See nho Bankruptcy Laws. Capital,!. Joint Stock Companies. Limited 
Liability, 2. Speculation. * 


G. 

Gas Works. Witness has known the law of limited responsibility applied to gas 
works, Levi 132,133.- See also hwal Enterprises. 

H. 

Hawes, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been largely engaged in 

trading tiansactions in ihe city of London, 625-By the existing law of 

partnership every partner is liable to the whole amount of his property, 626, 

627-Existence of the partn«rship law of limited liability in several countries 

on the Continent and in the United States of America^ 628-630-Circula¬ 

tion of queries, by a society wiih which witness is connected, for information 

as to the working of limited liability in the several foreign countries, 631- 

The 
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Hawes, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

The answers received are generally favourable to limited liability, but a very 
different law of debtor and creditor prevails in those countries to that of Eng¬ 
land, 632. 695-698-The law of limited liability is not suited to this 

country under the present law of debtur and creditor, 633-636-Witness 

cannot approve of the principle of commandite simply, as an abstract proposi¬ 
tion that a m.in should trade and obtain profits without being liable to losses 
appears to be thoroughly unsound, 637-639. 

The repeal of tire usury laws has enabled the lender of money to charge 
any rate of interest upon loans for any period not exceeding twelve moirths, 

640, 641-Some alterations ought to be made in the law of partnei’ship, but 

it is a very complex and difficult question to decide what alterations ought 

to be made ihetein, 642-645-Witness would not wish for the re-enaciment 

of the usury laws, 646-Objections to permitting persons to make loans to 

persons in business at a rate of interest varying with the rate of profit, 647- 

649-If the commandite partners were mnde liable for the acts of ihcic 

gerans, they would do their best to select a man of ability and intelligence, 
650-652. 

Tire present law of partnership does not act unfairly to the man with small 
capital, as compared with large capitalists, by giving the capitalist any advan¬ 
tage over the middle classes, 653-660. 689-Great expense of (ibtaining a 

charier; manner in which the sanction of the treasury is obtained and 

charters granted, 660-677-Giving- facilities for the obtaining of charters 

for public and local works, under duo regulations, would he very useful, 671- 

677-The introdriction of the law en commandite into this country would 

not be advaniageous; it would be impossible to introduce into this country 

so strict a law as exists in France, 679, 680-Witness’s object in altering 

the law of partnership would be to increase the safely of capital ah’eady 
invested ; manner in which this might be affected, 681. 

Some facility for deciding disputes between partners, without being obliged 
to go into the Court of Chancery, would be advisable, 682-688. 718-Wit¬ 

ness has known deeds of partnership to contain a clause for the settlement of 
di'putes by arbitration, and has known disputes settled by those means, 687, 

688-The present laws have the effect of preventing parties out of trade 

fi'om lending money in trade, as they otherwise would do; impi-ovement sug¬ 
gested to obviate this evil, 690, 691. 708.-Witness looks upon ihe circum¬ 

stances of England, France and America, as so different tlrat one law would 

not be suited to the three countries, 692-694-Detail of the evils existing 

in the present law of partnership of this country, 699-In any change 

which take place in the existing law' of partnership, witness attarhes great 
importance to a still further improvement in the law of debtor and creditor, 
700. 

The change of the law of delrtor and creditor made last year has worked 

very satisfactorily, 701-The amounts involved in the annual insolvencies 

and bankruptcies ot England have arrived fo such an extent, as to bear most 
materially upon the national interests; data upon which that opinion is based, 

702-707-There is no difference in the law of limited liability, as exercised 

in France and in America, 709-Witness is not awaie of any 
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HaweSf William. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

offering a fair rate of profit being stopped by want of capital, on account of 

the law of unlimited liability, 710-Afthe present time, trade is carried 

on less by credit than formerly; this does not arise from money beinqj plenti¬ 
ful, but from distrust; witness hopes shortly to see a re-action lake place in 

this respect, 711-714-Remarks relative to the associaiions of woitingmen 

for trading purposes; the law of partnership should be altered, so as to facili¬ 
tate the operation of these associations, 715-719. 

Holland. See Waste Lands. 

Holroydf Edward. ^Answers of Edwaid Holroyd, commissioner of bankrupts, 
to queries circulated by the Committee with regaid to the introduction of the 
law of limited liability intoTtliis country, App. 161, 16-2. » 

Hooper, Alderman John K. Reply of Alderman John K. Hooper to the queries 
circulated by the Committee with regard to the introduction of the law of 
limited liability into this country, App. 171. 

Howell, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Partner in the firm of Ellis, Evei- 
inglon & Co., warehousemen, of St. Paul’s Cliurch-yard, 135-138-Differ¬ 

ence of opinion among the members of the city committee, for the amendment 
of the bankruptcy laws, as to the policy of introducing limited liability, or 

what are called partnerships en commandite, into this country, 139-143- 

Circulation of a set of queiies by the bankruptcy committee, to ascertain the 

working of partnerships en commandite abroad, 144-148-The answers 

received from the several foreign countries were favourable to the principle, 

149-152. 174-177. 232-234-The inforinaiion contained in tliose answers 

has had the effect of changing tlie views of the members of the bankruptcy 
committee who viere opposed to the principle, and they aie now favourable to 

its introduction, 153, 154-Witness’s opinion is decidedly in favour of a 

system of commandite', grounds on which witness arrives at this opinion, 154- 
165. 167,r68. • 

The proper administration of the bankruptcy law is of great importance to 

the successful carryaiig out of a system of commandite partnerships, 166- 

Opinions favourable to the principle of commandite partnersbips are gaining 

ground lapidly, 169, 170-Nature of the objections of the members of ihe 

bankruptcy committee to the system of partnerships en commandite, 171. 178, 

179. 236-238-The bankruptcy law is not sufficiently strict in tliis country, 

it is more strict abroad; the punishment for criminal frauds is more certain 
abroad, and more serious to the criminal, 171-173. 235, 236-Great advan¬ 

tage v'hich would result from capitalists becoming partneis en commandite 
wiih skilled artisans and mechanics;^it would greatly encourage industry and 

ingenuity, 180-186-The principle of commandite might be beneficially 

employed in the case of young men entering into business as shopkeepers, or 
in any other way of business 184-186. 

The law of partnerships en commandite would tend very greatly to prevent 

panics, 187, 188-Suggested alterations in the bankruptcy law which would 

be \eiy beneficial to trade, in connection with partnerships en commandite, 

-Beneficial effects which would result from the adoption of the 

system 
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Howell, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

system of registration of commandite partnerships, as carried out in France; 

explanation upon this subject, 189-191. 195,196-The introduction of the 

law of limited liability, carried out under proper regulations and safeguards, 
would have a beneficial influence on many persons who now consider them¬ 
selves excluded from commercial undertakings, 192-194-The accounts 

should be open to the inspection of the partners as exists abroad; but no pub¬ 
lication of tlie accounts would be necessary, 197-201. 

Reason why witness would' limit the number of partners en commandite to 

six, 202-211-For carrying out local enterprises of an extensive nature, 

such as water-works or gas-works, the number of proprietors need not be 

limited, 209-213-The principle en commandite need not be the universal 

law; it should go on concurrently with the ordinary law of partnership, as it 

now stands, 214. 242-^'fhe law of partnerships en commandite might be 

applied to large businesses, 21,5-223-Any alteration of the law of partner- 

snip, so as to allow parties to place any amount of capital in a concein, 
receiving interest according to the profit or loss without becoming a partner, 

would not be near so beneficial as the commandite system, 224-229-It is 

the difference in point of fact, between the amount becoming paitnership money 
or mere loan capital, 228. 

The business of companies formed under limited liability, is conducted with 
the same prudence and caution as it is in companies responsible to the eirtent 

of their property, 230-234- \t the present time, the Crown can by charter 

limit the liability of partneis; charters are not to be obtained, except at great 

expense, 239, 240-Diminishing the expense of obtaining chaiters, would 

be practically the same thing as introducing the law of partnerships en com¬ 
mandite, 241-Witness believes that there is no limit as to the amount of 

capital to be engaged en commandite ahvoyid, 243. 


I. 


( 

Industry. Reference to the opinion of the great law writers of France as to the 
advantage of the law of limited liability; it acts as a great encouragement to 

^industry, Phillimore 5-7-Encouragement which joint stock companies 

^‘^ive to industry; but there is a want of interest of ihe individuals in their 

management; the law en commandite remedies this, ib. 17-Beneficial 

effects of partnerships en commandite as tending to encourage enierj)rise, 
ingenuity, and industry, Townsend 383. 418-424. 

See also Artisans and Mechanics. Capital, 1. 

Insolvency. See Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

Insurance Companies. Witness has never Senown the principle of limited 
liability applied to insurance companies, Levi 128-131. 

See also Banking. 
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Interes&c System. Advantoges of’ the system adopted in France of making tlio 
salary of young men in general employment depend u^on the profits of the 

concern without (heir being partners, called iiiteresses, Townsend 441-456- 

This system is very generally adopted in France; it has answered remarkably 
well, ib. 477-480. 

Interest. The power of joining in any commercial enterprise is not as complete 
as it might be, becau<-'e lending at a high rate of interest involves in itself a 

great risk, Phillimore 79-86-It is very seMoni that persons in this coiiuiry 

who are not engaged in trade leave money in* houses and trade at a fixed 
rate of interest, l,evi 134—^Amount of the interest allowed (jii capital 
advanced en commandite \ manner in which the piofits are divided, Toicnsend 
481-487- See also Loans. ^ Security. Usury Laws. 

• 

Inventors. Gieat difficulties experienced by inventors in obtaining capital to 
emible them to entry out their inventions ; this arises fiom the risk under the 

present law of partnciship, Fane 526-529; Duncan 976, 977-If charters 

were granted freely and readily the difficulty would he paittally teaioved, but 
witness objects to Goveinmenl intcrierenco with inventions to the extent 

necessary lor obtaining a charter, Fane 528-Opinion that there is no really 

valuable invention or discovery as to wliich a person cannot find money to 
follow it up ; of the number of patents that are taken out, the. number of those 
which are really valuable is very small, Cotton 603. 

See also Patents. 

Investments. Opinion of the Committee that the great change in the social 
position of multitudes arising from the growth of large towns and crowded 
districts, renders it necessary to give additional facilities to the working classes 

as regards investments, llep. lii. iv-Witness does not think there is 

any difficulty in the middle and working classes obtaining safe investments at 

a reasonable rale of profit. Cotton 582-The existing law gives equally fair 

play to parties of small and moderate capitals as to great capitalists in the 
in the investment of their money, ib. 586-589. 

See also Bank of J^ngland. Capitalists. Conveyance of Landed 

Property. France. Limited Liability. Railways. Security. 
Working Classes. 

Italy. Instances in Italy where the law en commandite has been applied bene** 
ficially and usefully, Levi 114. 


J. 


Joint Stock Banks. Evidence showing the advantages which would result 
from the law of limited liability bcin applied to joint stock banking com¬ 
panies, Lietch 899-908. 926-93^?. 

Joint Stock Companies. The law of limited liability would give all the benefit 
of a joint stock company without the objections to which it is liable, 

Phillimore -Advantages which would result from the law of limited 

0 * liability 
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Joint Stock Companies —coutiiuietl. 

liability beino- applied to joint stock companies, Field ()3()-})fi4; Duncan 

()68-The ojKTation of unlmiltod liability in joint stock companies has had 

the effect ol' rK’(|ueiitly Ciui.^ing (muds and ^ross nialvematioii, Field 939-964. 

Sec also Induslry. Limited Liahditij, 1. Managing Partners. Regis¬ 
tration. 


K. 

Kcr, II. Hc/leiiden. Reply ul H. llelleiiden Ker to (piestions calculated by the 
Committee upuii (be sulijeei of the inti'oiluctiou ol tlie law of limited liability 
into this country, App. iti^-itiy. 


T.. 

Landed Propertij. Sec Conve/fnnee of Landed Property. 

Large Businesses, 'riie lau of partnerships en commundlle mi!>ht be applied to 
luie'e bnsilie'ses. Howell ei5-il'23. 

l.eg(d Profession, (feiieial ojanion amon<^ ilie lee’al prolcisiou and also anion^ 
the mercantile eominnnity in lavoiir ot limited liability parlneiships, Stewart 
314-317. 365. 

Legislative Interference. See Speculation, 1. 

Levi, Leone. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Htis written a work on the subject 
of the law of partneiship as it woiks on the Continent; has also given lectures 

upon the suliject,-98-100-.General merchant at Liverpool; has been 

engaged in trade in Italy, 101-104-Opinion in favour of the working of 

the law of limited responsibility en commandite, 105-I08——Improvements 
which niiglit be introdncid into the law en cotnmandite; greater publicity 

would be advantageous, 109-113. 120-124-The registration of joint stock 

companies i^ not sudieiently public; advantageous alterations which might bo 

■ made in this lespeci, I12, 113. 120-124-Instances in Italy wliere the law 

cnconmandile\ia.ii heen applied beneficially and usefully, 114- 

The principle of partnerships en commandite works more favourably with 
regard to banking hoii>es ihan with regard to houses engaged in general 

liade, 114-119-Suecpssfal operalion of the principle of limited liability 

of partneisbip in most foreign countries, 126-Limited responsibility benefits 

people with a small amount of capital; ii encourages industrious and perse¬ 
vering habits, and contributes to maintain a floating capital, 126, 127- 

Witness has never known the principle of'-limited liability applied to insu¬ 
rance companies, 128-131-Witness has known the law of limited respon¬ 
sibility ajiplitd to gas wt-rks, 132, 133-It is very seldom that persons in 

this country who are not engaged in trade, leave money in houses and trade 
at a fixed rate of interest, 134. 

Liability, 
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Liability. See Commandite Partnerships. Limited Liability. Partnerships. 
Unlimited Liability. 

Lietch, Thomas Carr. (Analysis of liis Evidence.)- -Solicitor at North Shields, 

878 -Opinion in favour of the introduction of the law of limited liahility, 

879 etseq. -The present law of unlimited liability skives the lai’iic capitalists 

a oreat advantage over persons of moderate capital, 881-885-The present 

law prevents the conibinations of small capitals and moderate capitals together, 

uliich might otheivvise take place for useful |)iirposes, 886-The law en 

commandite, as cariied out in France, wouUrbe applicable to this country, 

887-889-Evils wiiieh have aiiseii from ihe law of unlimited liability as it 

exists in this co'iiilry, 890-898. 913-925-Tlie law nf limited liability 

mi»ht be introduceil into the joint stock banking svstem with very great 

public advaniage, 899-908-Remarks as to the Uniterl States Bank in 

North America cariied on under limited liability, which e.xceeded its proper 
banking limits by speeiilaiions in cotton j this was not a legitimate banking 

transactidii, 909-912-Advantages whieli would result Iroin the law of 

limited liability being applied to joint stock banking companies, 926-938. 

LniiTi-D Liajulitv: 

1. Recommendations for the Introduction of the Law of Limited 

Liability into this Country. 

2. Objections to its Inlroducliou. 

3 . Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Recommendationsfor the Introduction of the Law of Limited Liability 

into this Country: 

Observation of the Committee, that it is contended that however advan¬ 
tageous the law of unlimited liability of ])artners may lie, as applied to the 
piiucijial transactions of this country cflrried on mostly hy (inns of few 

partners, Rep. vi.-Yet it would he of great advantage to the community 

to allow limited liability to be extended with greater facility to the share- 

hokh'vs m many useful public undertakings, vi. vii.-Observations of 

the Conmiiltcc on the propiicty of permitting the introduction of partnerships 
on the principle of limited liability, ib. vii. 

Advantages of introdm iiig the law of limited liability into this country, 
under due regulations and safeguards, PhiUimore 5 et seq.] Stewart 318 etseq.; 

Clark 865-871 ■ Lietch 879 et seq. -It would afford a safe and desirable 

mode of investment for small sums, PhiUimore 33. 87-89-Every Act 

of Parliament which is jrassed for a joint stock company sufficiently exem¬ 
plifies the importance and value of limited liability, ib. 32-Almost all the 

commercial and civilised nations have adopted the law’ of limited liability, 
ib. 57-The business of companies formed under limited liability is con¬ 

ducted with the same prudenoe and caution as it is in. companies responsible 

to the extent of their property, Zfoice//230-234-Discussion of the question 

of the introduction of the law of limited liability into this country by the 

Society for the Improvement of the Law, Stewart -Rcferem e of the 

question to a committee who, after mature delibeiation, reported in lavour of 

0.51 • 0 2 ' its 
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Limited continued. 

1. Recommendations for the Introduction of the Law, ^ —continued, 

its adoption, 5 feu)«r/ 313-316-Witness lias no doubt tlmttlie law of liinitcd 

lialnlity woultl be a useful law, Fane 505-It would be advisable to intro¬ 

duce the law of limited liability concurrently with the existing law of general 

liability', so as to allow parties to take their choice, ib, 516-The law of 

limited liability works exceedingly well, Davis 742. 

2. Objections to its Introduction. 

It is not desirable to introduce the law of limited liability into this country 
eiiher concuireBtly aith the picsent law of ptiitnership, or supposing any 

alteration to be made therein, Cotton 574 et serj. -Witness has heard that 

the law of limited liability has vvoiked well iii America, but he doubts very 

much whether, on the whole, it has been advantageous, ib. 575-The law 

of limited liability may woik advanta'jcously to paities advancing capital, but 
it is likely to produce fiaud aiirl loss as regards other parties who deal with 

them, ih. 575, 576-The law of limited liability is not suited to this eountry 

under the present law of debtor and creditor, Hawes 633-G36-There is no 

difference in the law of limited liability as exercised in h'lance and in America, 
ib. 709. 

; 3 . Papers laid before the Committee. 

Form of queries agteed to by the Committee, and sent to various paities for 
their written opinion as to whether it is desirable to introduce the law of 

limited liability into this country, App. 159-Copies of the replies received 

in answer containing the opinions requested, i/v. 160-173. 

See a\so Affricnltural Partnerships. Alteration of the Law. America. 
Associations of Worhnun. lianhina. Banhruptcy Laws. Bank¬ 
ruptcy Laws Committee. *Capitat, 1, 2. Charters of Incorporation. 

Commandite Partnerships. Commercial Enterprise. Credit. Fai¬ 
lures. Foreign Countries. France. das' Works. Industry. 
Insurance Companies. Joint Stock Hanks. Joint Stock Companies. 
Legal Profession. Loans. Local Enterprises. Middle Classes. 
Patents. Public Undet takings. liailway and Canal Companies 
Railways. Sleeping Partners. Small Capitalists. Speculation. 
Unlimited liability. Waste Lands. Working Classes. 

Liverpool and Dublin Steam Packet Companies. See Failures. 

Loans, Suggestion that the law should he altered j;o as to allow parties to lend 
money, the interest being limited by the profit or loss of tiie concern to which 

it is advanced, Stewart 321-330-Objections to permitting persons to make 

loans to persons in business at a rate of iiitcr^t varying with the rate of profit, 

Hawes 647-649-The present laws have the elfect of preventing parlies 

out of trade from lending money in trade, as they otherwise would do; 
improvement suggested to obviate this evil, ih. 6go, 691. 708. 

See also Interest, Sleeping Partners, Usury Laws, 
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Local Enterprises. Witness is not aware of any local enterprise not being 
carried out from the want of capital, although he firmly believes that such cases 

have occurred, Phillimore 77, 78-For carrying out local enterprises of an 

extensive nature, sucli as waterworks or gasworks, tlie number of proprietors 
need not be limited, Howell ‘209-213-It would bo fair to give the advan¬ 

tages of limited liability to persons of small capital to enable them to combine 

together lor carrying out locul enterprises, /'a/ie519-526, 551-The present 

law of unliiiiiied Imbility does not lend to prevent any local enterprise, pro¬ 
mising a fair and safe late of profit, C'o^/o« ^3-585. 588-Observations as 

to the manner in which local enterprises such as waterwoiks and gasworks 
are carried out and executed in the United States; frequency of the working 
classes investing* their savings in these undertakings, Davis 809-826^ 
836, 837. 

See also Charters of hcorporaiion. Middle Classes. Unlimited 

Liability. 

Losws. Sec Commandite Partnerships, 3 . Limited Liabilityf'i. Loans. 

Sleeping Partners. 

Louisiana. See France. 

Ludlow, J. M. Answers of J. M. laullow to queries circulated by the Com¬ 
mittee with reg ird to the introduction of the law of limited liability into this 
country, App. 167-170. _ 


M. 

Managing Partners. The confidence which is placed in companies en commandite 
depends entirely upon the eharacter of the gerant or manager, Stewart 319. 

364-Wiiness does not object to the gerant or manager incurring unlimited 

liability as at present, Fane 560-The body of partners en commandite 

exercise the same vigilance over the gerant or manager as the partners in a 
joint stock company aie qualified to exercise over their directors. Brown 618 

-If the cummarfdile partners weie made liable for the acts of their gcraws, 

they would do their best to select a man of ability and intelligence, Hawes 
650-652. 

Mark, William Penrose. Reply of William Penrose Mark, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Malaga, to queries circulated by tbe Committee as to the woiking 
of the law of limited liability in Spain, App. 172. 

Aliddle Classes. Opinion that limited liability would be useful to the middle 
classes in encouraging local enterprises, such as waterworks, gasworks and 
other public undertakings, Phillimore 34-41. 79 ’^^——principle of 
limited liability would ih) great mischief among the middie classes; grounds 

on wliich witness arrives at this conclusion, Cotton 578-581-Remarkable 

illusiiations of the truth of this opinion are found in the operation of schemes 
for railways, mines and joint stock banks, ib. 579-581. 

See also Disputes. France. Investments, Railways. Working 
Classes, 

0.51. 0 3 • Mill, 
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Mill, J. Stuart. Reply of J. Stuart Mill to ihe queries circulated by the Com¬ 
mittee in regard 10 the introduction of the law of limited liability into this 
country, App. 160. 


N. 

Norman, James. Letter from Tames Norman, the Srcrelary to the Bengal 
Chamlicr of Commerce, dated 14 Mav 1851, as 10 Ihe advantage and import¬ 
ance of introducing the law of limited liability into this country, App. 1 73, 
174. 

i 

Number of Partdhrs. Opinion that the number of partners en commandite 

should tie limited to a small number, Hotoell <102 211 ; Stewart 3.11-The 

number of partners en commandite generally limiiod to five or siv, Sicher 2qi, 

292-The number of partners en commandite in I'ranee is usually confined 

to two or three; they are never a numerous bodv, V’mew.sm/397-402. 42,5- 

428-Witness is not disposed to impose any limit on the number of parties 

under an arrangement en commandite, Fane 562. 


0 . 

Oudermeulen, M. Van der. Reply of M. Van der Oudermeulen, Privy Councillor 
of Amsterdam to queries ciiculaicd by the Committee as to the working of the 
law of limited liabdity in liollnud, App. 171, 172. 


P. 

Panics. The law of partnership en commandite would tend very gri ally to pre¬ 
vent panics, Howell 187, 188. 

Partners. See Banking. Managing Partners. Number of Partners. 
Sleeping Partners. 

Partnerships. Remarks as to the pnsent liability of partnersliip by the common 

law of England, FhilUmore 74, 75-Statement of the ( vils of the existing 

law of partnership and the proiiimeiit advantages of a change, Stewart ^I'j. 

3(35; Fane /J2,5; Hawes 699-Every person who does give his name to the 

partnership should be liable to the full amount of his property. Fane 503. 

Patents. Evidence generally recommendiiig tb^. application of the principle of 
limited liahility to businesses not of a speculative character, and to the promo¬ 
tion of patent inventions, Duncan 968-977-Oppressed state of the poor 

inventor under the present law: expensive nature of patents, ib. 076, Q77. 

See also Inventors. 


Phillimore, 
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PhilUmore, John George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Barrister; reader of 
civil law and jurisprudence to the Honourable Society of the Muldle Temple, 

1, 2-The law of limited liability prevails in France, and LivingsLoiic has 

taken great pains to inscit it in the code of lionisiana, 4——Opinion in favour 
of intiodiicing the law of liinilcd liability into tins country under due regula¬ 
tions and safeguards, fjctseq. - RcfereiiCe to the opinions of the great law 

writers of France as to the advantage of llu' law of limited liability, it acts as a 

great ciicouragenient to industry, 5-7-Bemarks as to the manner in whicli 

the law en coiimandilc was introduced into France, and its operation, 7, (S- 

-riie jirinciples ol' the Socirtr Aiioiiynn’. and the SociiHe 01 Commandite 

have often liceii conlonnded; distinction between them, 8-Witness would 


not recommend tlui introdiiciioii of the principles of the Sotit'ir Anonyme into 
this country, as it is open,to great dangers, from which the Hocicte en Coni- 
mandilc is free, 9. 54-,)7. • 

Detail of the mam provisions of the Socirle cn Commandite, 10-14- 

Witness would have no apprehension of the effect of such a law being applied 
to a coinnmnity of Fnglisimicn; there will no doubt be danger, but that 

danger would not outweigh the advantage of such a situation, 15-17- 

F.nconvageincnt which joint stock companies give to indnstiy, but there is a 
wanlof interest of the individuals in their management; the law en commandite 

remedies this, 17-The mercantile spiiit of England is far more speculative 

than that of tlie French, 18-iManncr in which tiie. manager of the Socicti' 

eu Commandite is chosen; responsibility which altaclios to him, 19-22- 

Inspection to which the accounts of the Socirtrs en Commandite are siiliject; 
there is no provision for a licensed auditor, 23-2(1. 


The shares in the Societes en Commandite arc transferahle; there is no pro¬ 
vision in the French law to prevent the shares being jdayed with ; they are as 

freely tiansferable as hills of exchange or shares in the limds, 2(1. 29-No 

list of the shareholders is published; the only person who is actually known 
and certified is the gerunt or manager, 27-31——Ueco. uueiKlation lliatthe 
law of limited liahilily he introduceil into this eouiitiy; it will atl’ord a sate 

and desirable mode of invcsimciit for sinall sums, 32, 33. dy-eSp-Every 

Act of Parliament wliich is jiassed for a joint stock ( omp.iny siitlieiently exem¬ 
plifies tlic importance and value of limited liability, 32-The law of limited 

liability would give all the benefits of a joint slock conip;my, W'ithout the 
objections to which it is liable, 32. 

Limited liability would he useful to the middle classes in encouraging local 
enterprises, such as waterwoiks, gasworks, and otliei public luidcriakiiigs, 3^- 

41. 79-8()-Vast number ot improvements of wasu; lands and enclosures 

carried out in Holland by companies having limited lialalily, 39,40-Wit¬ 

ness’s opinion is in favour of tlie unrestricted intio(luetio:i of limited liability; 
though excluding hanking, mining, iusuranec, and other uncertain invest¬ 
ments, might tend to disarm opposition, 42, 43-The law of limited liability 

would give the poorer classes a means for the investment of their savings with 
security and convertibility, 44-4H-Opinion that many of the wild specu¬ 

lations in railways arose in a great measure from there being no safe invest¬ 
ment open to parlies of the middle class, 49. 

Witness looks upon the expense of law proceedings with regaul to the 
transfer of land as acting almost entirely as a prohibition of the investment of 

04 . small 
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Phtllimore, John George. (Analysis of his Evidence)—cow^/wHef/. 

small sums in land, 50-Witness considers that limited liability would give 

encouragement to healthy entci prise, from which the middle and lower orders 
would derive advantage, 51-53--The law en commandite would be a suffi¬ 

cient protection against the fiaud and follies of speculators, without any other 

law of |)artnersiiip, 54-57-Almost all the commercial and civilized nations 

have adopted the law of limited liability, 57-Commercial enterprize has 

not been cariicd farther in England than in other countries in proportion to 
its resources, 58, 59. 

Under the law en commandite the ycrant or manager is entirely responsible; 
motives which he has to prevent speculation and to ragnage the socit'/e with 
the greatest dexterity, Go-71-Security is more important in the invest¬ 

ment of the savings of the middle and lower orders than high rate of interest, 

72-Still the legislature might do a great deal of mischief with the notion 

of contributing to the security of such investments, if it interfered to prevent 

the profit which an eager man might naturally desire to make, 72-Remarks 

as to the present liability of partneiship by (he common law of England, 74, 

75-Witness is not aware of any local enterprise not being carried out from 

the want of capital, although he firmly believes that such cases have occurred, 

77, 78-Witness has no doubt that if a cheap and safe mode of enteiprise, 

such as the Sociele en Commandite, were proposed, many people would take 
advantage of it, 78. 

The power of joining in any commercial enterprise is not as complete as it 
might be, because lending at a high rate of interest involves in itself a great 

risk, 79-86-Objections to there being one law of pirtncrship for small 

undertakings, and another for meat underiakings; although it would be very 

desirable that theie should he dilferent laws of partneiship, 89-The defects 

of the present law of paitneiship me a serums impediment to association 

among the humbler classes of society, 90, 91-There would be no objection 

to the law of partnership, as at present in force, existing concurrently with the 

introduction of the law en commandite, 92-Witness cannot suggest anv 

improvements in the law en commundile, except that there should be as much 

publicity as pos-ible, 93, 94-Opinion that banking should not be excluded 

from the advantages of tfie law en commandite, 95-97. 

Porter, G. R. Reply of G. R. Porter to ihc fjnerics circulated by the com¬ 
mittee, upon the subject of the introduction of the law of limited liability into 
this country, App. 1G2-1G5. 

Profits. See Commandite Partnerships, 3 . luteresse System, Interest. 
Loans. Local Enterprises. Sleeping Partners. Usury Laws. 

Public Undertakings. Witness has practically found the ditliculties of the pre¬ 
sent law in uiideitakings of ]nih!ic advantage; way in which witness has 

known them to be stopped, Steivart 332-340-The law of limited liability 

would lead to undertakings of ahinlily advantagemis juiblic nature, and tend 
gicatly to the public prosperity, Stewart 367-3G9; Fane 506-514. 

See also Charters of Incorporation. AJiddle Classes. Unlmited Lia- 
hility. Waste Lands. 

Publicalion of Accounts, Sec Accounts, Commandite Partnerships, 
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R. 

Railway and Canal Companies, Great extent to which the law of limited lia¬ 
bility has been introduced in England ; it is the law of all railway companies 
and canal companies, Fane 517, 518. 

Railways. Many of the wild speculations in railways arose in a great measure 
from there being no safe invesiment open to the middle class, Phillimore 49 

-Opinion that railways would never have been made, but for the law of 

limited liability, Fane 530-The loss of capital in railways is not in the 

slightest degree attributable to the law of limited liability, ib. 531, 532. 

Registration of Joint Slock Companies. The registration of^joint stock compa¬ 
nies is nut suthciently public; advantageous alterations which might be made 
in this respect, Levi 112, 113. 120-124. 

See also Commandite Partnerships, 1, 5 . 

Risk. See Interest. 

Rose, G. Reply of G. Rose, Master in Chancery, to queries circulated by the 
committee upon the subject of the introduction of the law of limited liability 
into this country, App. 173. 


S. 


Savings. See Working Classes. 

Security. Security is more impoitant in the investment of the savings of the 

middle and lower classes than high rate of interest, Philimore 72-Still 

the Legislature might do a great deal of mischief vvitli the notion of contribut¬ 
ing to the security of such investments, if it interfered to prevent the profit 
which an eager man might naturally desire to make, ib. 

Shopkeepers. The principle of commandite might be beticficially employed in 
the case of young men entering into business as shopkeepers, or in any other 
way of business, Howell 184-186. 

Sieler, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is acquainted with the law of 

partnership en commandite, as exercised in France, 244-246-Satisfactory 

working of the commercial undertakings in France carried on under the prin¬ 
ciple en commandite, 247-Advantages attached to partnerships eu com¬ 
mandite, 248, 249. 262, 263-The beneficial carrying out of ihe system 

depends a great deal upon the character of the gerant or manager; he is ap¬ 
pointed by the subscribers, 250-253-Evidence relative to the registration 

of the partnerships en commandite iu France; this is indispensable, 254-261 

--Instances in which the Ijiw en commandite has been applied beneficially 

in France, in manufiicturiiig and commercial business, 265-280-It would 

be an improvement to partnerships en commandite, if the parties were obliged 
to pay up the whole amount of capital for which they are registered, 281-284. 
S 94 . 296 - 

Frequency 
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Sieber, Henry, (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

Frequency of old ]wiiner in business, See., retiring fiom the concern, and 
leaving a sum of money in the hnsincss to he woiked by his men era co/ra- 

mandite, 285-2(jo-The immlier of partneis era commandite is generally 

limited to five 01 six, 2pi, 292-Where there are a large number of part¬ 

ners, a dili’erent system is adopled to that of commandite, called Societe 
Anonyme; state of the law as to tiie liability of persons enlering into a Societe 
Anonyme, 2[.)3. 208-303-Comparison of tin' advantages of Societes era Com¬ 

mandite mm\ Societes Anonymis>; it all depends ii()ontlie peisonal character of the 

ghant or manager, 303-307-The associations among the lower'ordi rs of 

France, either en commandite or Societe Anonyme, for whatever object, have 
not been suecessfiil, 308-310. 

Sleeping Cartnerstt Opinion that any alteration of the law of partnership, so as 
to allovr' jiarlies to place any amount of ca|)ital in a concern, receiving tnteiest 
according to the piofit or loss, vvithoat becoming a partner, would not be near 

so beneficial as the commandite system, Howell 224-'2‘:()-It is the ditler- 

ence in point of fact between the amount becoming parliieisbip money or 

ineie loan capital, ih. 228-Frequency ol old pariiier in business, &c., 

retiring from the concern, and jeaving a sum of money in tlie business to 

be woiked by his men era eommandite, Sieber 285-290-The law of limited 

liability acts as an indueeineiit to [lartncrs retiiiiig from a firm to leave tlieir 
money in the eoiicern, with one or iwo active and enterprising men to carry 

on the business; this is a great advantage, Stewart 3(31-383-Doubts as 

to whether any person wliose name does not appear as a paitner should be 
liable for the engagemtiits of the partnersliip, even (hough he has advanced a 
sum of money, and stipulated fur a share of the jirofits, Fane 500-504. 

Small Capituli'ils. The law of limited liability would iiave the cHect oflninging 
together capitalists and poisons in the hnnihlei classes, thus giving men of 
good cliaiacter the means of advancing themsdves in life, Stewart 318-319 

-Advaniage of the law of limited liability, as it enables the smaller anil 

linnihler capitalists to combine with ilie Imge capilalists; it gives ilic 
humbler classes an additional interest in the vveKiuc of the country, Davis 
838-843.-/See also Limited Liability, Local Erderprhes. 

Societes Anonyme,s. Tlic principles of the Societe Anonyme and the Societe 
en Commandite have often been confounded; distinction between llieiii, 
PhillimoreH -Wituos would not recommend the introduction of the prin¬ 

ciples of the Societe Anonyme into this country, as it is open to great dangers 
from which the Societe en Commandite is fiee, ib. 9. 54-58—“Where there is 
a large nnmher of paitncis, a different system is adopted to that of Com¬ 
mandite, called Societe Anonyme; state of the law as 10 the liability of persons 

entering into a Societii Anonyme, Sieber 293. 298-303-Comparison of the 

advantages of Society en Commandite and Societes Anonymes; it all depends 
upon the personal cliaiacter ol the gerant or manager, ib. 303-307. 

See also IVorhimt Classes, • 

O 

Societis en Commandite. Detail of tlie main provisions of the Soeike en Com¬ 
mandite, P/dllimore 10-14-Witness would have no apprehension of the 

effect of such a law being applied to a community of Engli^,hnien ; there will 
• no 
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Societes en Commandite —continued. 

no doubt be danger, but that danger would not outweigh the advantasc of such 

a situation, Phillimoi'e 15-17-Manner in which the manager of the Socicte 

en Commandite is chosen; responsibility which attaches to him, ih. 19-22 
-Inspection to which the accounts of the Soeikei en Commandite are sub¬ 
ject; there is no provision fir a licensed auditor, il). 23-2()-The sliarci in 

the Societe en Commandite aie transfcralile; there is no provision in the 
French law to prevent tlie shares being played with ; they are as freely trans¬ 
ferable as bills of exchange or shares pi the linul<, ih. 2f)-2(). 

INo li-t of the sharchohleis is published ; the only jicrson who is actually 

known and ccr(ifi(;(l is the u^crant or manager, Pliitliiuore 27-31-Under 

tlie law en comiiiaiiilite, thc^craiit or manager is entirely responsible ; motives 
which he has to prevent speeulaiion and to manage tliie societe with the 

greatest desiciity, (>0-71-Witness has no iloii'ot that ol a cheap and 

safe mode of enterpiise, such as the Socicte en Commandite, weie proposed, 

many people would take advantage of it, ih. 7S-The lieULlielal cairying 

out of the system dejien !s a great deal upon the character of the gmo/i or 
manager; he is appointed by the suhsciiheis, Siehcr 250-253. 

See also Accounts. Commandite Partiierslups. 


Speculation : 

1. Opinions that Limited Liahility would he a Preventive against 

rash Speculations. 

2. Opinion that its Introduction would lead to undue Speculation. 

1. Opinions that Limited Liability would he a PreveMive against rush 

Speculations: 

The mercantile spirit of England is far more spcenlalive than that of the 

French, Philinnore 18-Witness'^ opinion is in favour of the unrestricted 

introduction of limited liability; though banking, mining, insurance, and 

Ollier uncertain investments might bo exlliuled, ih. 42, 43-The law en 

CmwMiaHfZiie would be a snlficient proloetion against the fiaud and follies of 

speculators, withoivt. any other law id' parincrslnp, ih. 54-57-The system 

of Commandite tends to encouiage iiseliil and sale imlerprise, and to check 

rash and unsafe enterprises, VbicHstW 410-417-Remarks relative to the 

speculative spirit of English enterprise; opinion that every person arrived at 
years of discielion ought lo be lefi to manage his own affairs without the 

mterference of Government, Fane 554-559. 5(19-572-Reason why witness 

honsiders the law of limited liability is n preventive against spccnlution, Davis 

743 - 74 *^* 


2. Opinion that its Introduction would lead to undue Speculation: 

One of the great objections to the intioduction of the law of commandite in 
this country is the mducement it would be for parties to advance their money 
without <luo caution for speijulaiive schemes and business, 0^(071576,577 

-The law of unlimited liabiliiy is a necessary safeguard against speculation, 

ih. 591 * 


See also Charters of Incorporation. 
Railways. Unlimited Liability. 


Limited Liability, Patents, 

Stewart, 
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Stewart, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Rarristcr; member of the society 

for the improvement of the law, 311,312-Discussion of tlic question of the 

introduction of the law of limited liahility into this country hy the society, 
313-Reference of the question to a Committee, who, after mature con¬ 
sideration, repotted in I’.ivour of ils adoption, 313-316-Geneial opii.ion 

among the legal pndession, and also among tlie inerciiiitile community, in 

favour of limited liabihiy paittieiships, 314. 317. 36,5-Evils arising from 

the present law of partnershij), as it is piaelicalK tigaiiKt common sense, 317. 

365-Beneficial t fleets v. hch would ifsiill from the introduction of the 

law of limited liability, 31(8 el scq. 

The confidence which is placed in en commavdile depends entirely 

upon the character of the gfrant or manager, 319. 364-Importance of 

each subscribei''bcing c;)mpclled to pay up the whole amount for which he is 

liable, 320-Advantage possessed by large capitalists over persons with a 

small amount of money, as to its investment, 321-Sugge-^tion that the law 

should be altered so as to allow parties to lend money, the interest being limited 

by the profit or loss of the concern (0 wliieh it is advanced, 321-330-Any 

alteration ofthelaw as to limited liahility might he made concurient with the 

existing law of paitnership, 330-There is a eieat deal of improper credit 

given at the piescnt time; how far this is likely to be increased under an 
altered law of partneiship as to limited lesponsibilily, 331, 332. 

Witness has ptactically found the difTicuhics of the present law in under¬ 
takings of public advantage; way tn which witness has known them to he 
Slopped, 332-340-Difficulties arising from the present system of convey¬ 

ance of landed property; this might he overcome by applying the principle of 

insurance to land, 332-The law of unUmited liability acts as a bugbear to 

respectable persons being counccled with associations of a nature which might 
be productive! of gieat ]juMie good, and might produce con'siderable profit, 

332-340. 34,')“35i-The iiiimbcr of ])ariiiers eu coiiunandUe should he 

limited to a small number, 341-Witness ox( hides banking from the list of 

operations whidi might be advantageously carried 011 under limited liability, 

342-3d4* 

The reduction of the expense of obtaining charters would remove many of 

the difficulties at present complained ofj 3.51-3,53-Successful working of 

certain associations of tradesmen for carrying on imdertakings upon their own 
responsibility, 3,54-3.56-Importance of an easy and ready mode of settle¬ 

ment of paitnership disputes; the Court of Chaiieery is the only mode at the 

present time, 357-3G0-'I'hc law of limited liability acts as an inducement 

lo partners retiring from a firm to leave their money in the concern, with one 
or two active and enterprising men to cairy on the business; this is a great 

advantage, 361-363-Limited liability would tend to the carrying out of 

public works of a local nature by companies formed f u- the purpose, 367-369 
■-A change in the law as to limited liability would mala* it easier for work¬ 

ing men associated for profits, to obtain the ,small amount of capital required 
to carry on their uudeitakings, 370. 

Subscribers. Importance ofeach subscriber being compelled to pay up the whole 
amount for which he is liable, Stewart 320. 
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Townsend, Turner. (Analysis cf his KvkleiiCP.)-“l'»poi’ter of Fieuch ribbons; 
is well acquainted with St. Rtieniie, the ^reat ribbon manufactory in France, 

371-373-Great e.vienl lo which the, iibboii manufactories of St. Etienne 

are carried on en commandite; the system works remarkably well, 374-380— 
The mode of supplying capital en commandite has been very useful, enabling 
young men to coimuem c business, who otherwise would not be able to do so, 

381-383-Beneficial elFects of partncr-^hips en commandite as tending to 

encourage enterprise, ingenuity, and industry, 303. 4i8-4'24-The law en 

commandite is siiccesd'ully’ applied to all descriptions ot manufactures in 

France, 383-39!)-The number of partners en commandite in France is 

usually confined to tv\o or three, 397-402. 425-428. 

Attempts vvliich have been made in France to form associations of workmen 

for mutual profits; these have never succeeded, 402-404-The system of 

commandite tends to encourage! useful and safe enterprise, and to check rash 
and unsafe enterprises, 410-417-Registration of ihe partneiships en com¬ 
mandite in France, and security atfoidetl thereby to the public, 429-438- 

On the whole, the system en commandite works exceedingly well in France, 

439 -Advantages of the system adopted in France of making the salary of 

young men in general employment depend upon the profits of the concern, 
without their being partners, called interesm, 441-456. 

Under the commandite system, the whole amount of a man’s property is 

liable for his debts, 458-461-Fublicity giieii to partiurships en cowMiun- 

dile, on their being entered into, as to the uinonnt of capital, and term of 
years for which formed; liability of a partner for the whole amount of his 
subscription, 462-476-Circumstances uiider which a partner en comman¬ 

dite, can come in and prove as a cieditor in the event of the failure of the 

firm, 471-475-The system of intemsk is very gcneially adopted in 

France; it has anseyered rcmaikal)ly well, 477-480. 

Amount of ihe interest allowed on capital advanced en commandite; manner 

in which the piofits are divided, 481-487-How far there is any power to 

wind up the affairs of partnerships cn communditehchxc, iheir term has expired, 

in the event of their failure, 487-The acceptance or drawing of bills of 

exchange, in regard to partnerships cn commandite^ rests entirely with the 
gkant or manager, 488-493. 

Trade. See Loans. 

Tradesmen. Successful working of certain associations of tradesmen for carry¬ 
ing on undertakings upon theyr own responsibility, Stewart 354-356. 

Transfer of Land, See Conveyance of Landed Property. 
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United States. Sto Aniericu. Uanhivptcy Laws. Foreign Countries. 
Local Enterprises. * 

United States Bunk. lu murks as to 11 )o Uiiilod States Bank in Norih America 
carried on niKkr limited lial)ilitv, v^hR•h exceeded its proper hanking limits 
l)y speculations in colton; tfiis was not a legitimate banking transaction, 
Liekh go()-9i‘2. 

Unlimited LiuhHit'ii. By ilie existimj: law no person can‘advance any capital 
to any underial,cmg, puldic 01 ])riva1e, in ll.e piofits ol' which he is to 
participate, vvilhcmt becoming liable to the whole amount of his fortune, 

Ilcp.w, -This li,il)ihtv can only be lesiiielcd to any given sum or share 

by sjrecial Act of Parli.imcnt or ('barter from the (Irown, il>. -Neither 

ot these can be obtained w'ith: ut much diHiculty, expense and tlelay, and 
in many cases cannot he obiaii.ed at all, ib. 

By the existing law of partnership every partner is liable to the whole 

amount of iiis property, Eanc 497 ; Hawes ti^t), (igy-It is diHiciilt to know 

why the law of limited liability should not be general; it is a more natural 

state of things than unlimited liability, Fane -Witness is not 

aware of any cntcrjtiise ofteiing a lair late of proiit lieing stopped by want 

of capital, in acioiint of the law of unlimited liability, Hawes 710- 

Statement of the various evils which have arisen from the law of uuliruittd 
liability as it exists in this ciumiry, Lictch 890-898. 913-925. 

See also Banking, 1. Capital, 2. Capitalists. Commercial Entcr- 
prise. Failures. Joint Stock Companies. Local Enterprises. 
Partnerships. Speculation, 2. Working Classes. 

Usury Laws. Gpinion of the Committee in favour of such an alteration of 
the existing usury laws us may increase the facility of peisons cmbaikcd of 

embarking in business to obtain increased capital, AVp. viii. ix-Witness 

secs no objection to a modification of the usury law, so as to peimit per^ons 
to lend money at a rate ( f interest to vary according to the rate of profit 

they were to leceive, CotivnGoo -The repeal of the usury laws has enabled 

the lender of money t(» charge any rate of interest upon loans for any period 

not exceeding twelve iiiomhs, IJatces 640, (341-Witness would not wish 

for the rc-enaelment of the usury laws, ih. (34(1-Existence of usury laws in 

America; the legal late of iuierest is six p( r cent.; vaiious atleinjtts have 

been made to repc.il this law, but without success, Davis 827-832- 

Observations upon the subject of the usury laws, Clark 872-875. 

W. 

Waste Lands. V'^ast number of improvements of .waste lands and enclosures 
carried out in Holland by companies having limited liability, Bliillimore 
39 , 40 - 


Waterworks 
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Waterworks. See Local Enterprises. 

Winding-up Affairs. How far tliere is any power to wind-up the affairs of part- 
jierships en commandite before their term has expired, in the event of their 
lailure, Toicnsend 487. 

« 

Working Classes. The law of limited liability would give the poorer classes a 
means for the investment of their savings with security and convertibility, 

Philliinore 44-48-Witness considers that limited liability would give 

cncouragemeni to healthy enterprise, from wlfich the middle and lower orders 

would derive advantage, ih. 51-53-Objections to there being one law of 

j)artncrship for sipall unilcrtakiiv^s and another for great undertakings; 
althoiigli it would be very desirable that tbere should be different laws of 

partnership, ib. 89-The* defects of the present law of*partnership are a 

serious impediment to association among the humbler classes of society, ih. 

90, 91-Tlic associations among the lower orders of France, either en com- 

manditeox iiocikv Anomjme, for whatever objeci, have not been successful, 

Sieber 308-310-The law of unlimited liability acts unjustly towards the 

humbler classes in preventing the iiigcuiiiity and ability discovered by them 
being carried out successfully; instance in support of this opinion. Fane 529. 
533 - 540 - 

See also Artisans and Mechanics. Associations of Workmen. Bank 
of England. Disputes. France. Investments. Security. 
Small Capitalists. 

Works, Public. Sec Public Unde) takings. 



